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S wim i That’s what warm days—and cool water—and 
stalwart men—and merry maids are meant for! That’s what 
Bradley Bathing Suits are meant for... Meant for free-and-easy 
swimming ... Plain and fancy diving . . . Comfort—speed—and 
fun! More than that! If you take your swimming with a grain 
of sand, you'll find your Bradley is meant for “show” as well 
as “go”. 

Trim snugness that hugs you like a coat of tan... Wide- 


awake colors that “snap the g—— 


“COPY 
UNADORNED” 


Presenting, without art’s aid 
befit the beau and the belle or blurb’s benefit, an example 
of BATHING SUIT COPY 
of the beach. Graceful as a written by the Federa/ 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 
sea-gull . .. Fast as a fish... 6 East 39th Street, New York 


whip” with a swirl of spirit 


...Smart, happy patterns that 





Proud as a peacock. That's £—— 

you—in your Bradley! Each thread is Tu-Twisted for quadruple 
strength. The Bradley “Loop of Life” gives s-t-r-e-t-c-h with 
a comeback! Cut for comfort. Knit for wear. Modeled for style. 
Dyed forever. You may never swim the English Channel. You 
may never win a Bathing Beauty Contest or become a sun- 
tanned Life-Guard . . . But, in your Bradley Bathing Suit, you'll 


swim your fastest—and look your best. The best store in yout 


town has Bradleys for all—from Tiny Tad to Grandad! 
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Killing Profits by Cost Reduction 


Too Often, Management Devotes So Much Time and Thought to Cost 
Reduction That It Forgets about Business Expansion 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


or an actual falling off is at least 
prima facie evidence of a cessation 


BANKER whose observation 
fA runs deeper than the surface 


pictures laid before him daily by 
his commercial customers made an 
interesting discovery not long ago. 


Seeking — as bank- 
ers will—for a 
common denomi- 
nator more specific 
than the some- 
what frazzled “law 
of diminishing re- 
turns” to explain 
why a business fre- 
quently falls off 
after a period of 
rapid growth even 
though its market 
and its competitors 
are expanding, he 
suddenly recalled 
the scientific axiom 
to the effect that 
action and re-action 
are equal. 

Instead of being 
a matter of luck or 
intangibles, in other 
words, it struck 
him that expansion 
in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of in- 
stances is nothing 
more than a re- 
sponse to an invest- 
ment of mental and 


physical energy. The extent of 
this response will vary according 
to the quality of intelligence used in 
directing the flow of power. 
it will not stop completely—given 
a market and intelligent direction, 
or good management—until 
Power is turned off or reduced. 
Therefore a stoppage of expansion 

















OST reduction is a splen- 

did thing. These days, 
particularly, when margins 
of profit are so small, it is 
essential that expenses be 
shaved. 

But like all good things 
cost reduction is likely to 
harm rather than help if 
taken in doses that are too 
large. In fact, it becomes a 
distinct threat to the health 
of a business when the man- 
agement starts to look upon 
it as the one and only cure 
for all business ills. 

In this article, sanity in 
cost reduction is discussed 
by such executives as E. J. 
Kulas, president of the Mid 
land Steel Products Com- 
pany and the Otis Steel Com- 
pany; William F. Merrill, 
president of Remington- 

and, Inc., and Robert W. 
Woodruff, president of the 
Coca-Cola Company and the 
White Motor Company. 
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or misdirection of energy. 
Following that rather obvious 
line of thought back through his 


experience with 
many widely vary- 
ing manufacturing 
and commercial 
enterprises, the 
banker came to the 
conclusion that de- 
spite its elemen- 
tary nature, a great 
many business men 
had been overlook- 
ing it. Since then, 
he has been study- 
ing the ebb and 
flow of many busi- 
nesses with this in 
mind, and he has 
developed the con- 
viction that there 
is a definite rela- 
tion between reces- 
sion and economy. 
That is to say, 
when the reduction 
of costs takes up 
too much of the 
total available di- 
rective energy 
within a given 
business, a falling 
off is inevitable 


because there is not enough power 
left to drive the machine forward. 

“You may not be able to prove it 
in the negative,” says this banker, 
“but there is no question that at 
some time in the life of every 
business the reduction of expenses 
becomes an obsession. 
or otherwise, it is regarded as an 


Consciously 
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aim of the business instead of an 
instrument. The. process usually 
begins after an enterprise has been 
under way for some years and has 
attained a degree of success equal 
to, or surpassing, the original ob- 
jective of the founders. At that 
point the executives who have been 
devoting all their energy to devel- 
opment begin to worry about hold- 
ing the markets already reached. 
They do not see the undeveloped 
market chiefly because they do 
not look for it. 

“While they are in this state of 
mind a new department or division 
head succeeds in showing an im- 
portant saving. Studied in the 
light of anticipated expansion, this 
economy may be dangerous. It 
may entail the adoption of systems 
or methods suited only to a limited 
volume and having no elasticity. 
But the executives see only the 
saving and do not study it in that 
light. Orders go out to reduce ex- 
penses in all departments. Elabo- 
rate schedules of estimated savings 
are drawn up. They show a sub- 
stantial increase in paper or poten- 
tial profits—based, of course, on 
the existing volume of business be- 
ing done. 

“Naturally, the rate of expansion 
slows up, and eventually growth 
stops and volume decreases. Econ- 
omies that were merely desirable 
become imperative, and the vicious 
cycle is continued until its direc- 
tors see the light or the business 
goes down. ‘I have no doubt that 
many receiverships are brought 
about in the manner outlined. 
Meantime competing firms expand, 
and we have positive indication— 
if not actual evidence—that the 
methods used to enlarge markets 
would have worked just as well 
for the firm whose executives 
turned their eyes inward, so to 
speak.” 


Saving 80 Per Cent on Pencils 


Specific examples on the nega- 
tive side of the process described 
might do more harm than good, 
but one that comes to mind—it 
didn’t get very far—concerns the 
experiment of a Middle-Western 
railroad with a new purchasing 
agent. He had obtained his job 
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by a rather insistent clamor about 
waste in the use of supplies, and 
he had comparative figures of other 
industries. _ His first step, starting 
small, was to shift from nickel to 
penny pencils and thereby to cut 
80 per cent off the bill for that 
item—on paper. 

“The right of way was soon 

strewn with the penny pencils,” said 
the veteran who told me the story. 
“Railroad requirements show ‘a 
wide variation, and the range avail- 
able in the cheaper product was 
not satisfactory. Some men bought 
their own, but the majority drew 
new ones in bunches in the hope 
of getting good leads. Consump- 
tion of the pencils went up, while 
the work fell off all along the line 
and there was general complaint. 
It may seem trivial, but discontent 
became so widespread that the mat- 
ter came to the attention of a vice- 
president, and we got a new pur- 
chasing agent.” 
_ A manufacturing corporation do- 
ing a business of $60,000,000 a year 
fell within two years from an an- 
nual profit record of nearly 
$5,000,000 to a deficit of $500,000 
by the extension of just such econ- 
omies into every department of the 
business. It might not be fair to 
identify the company, but the story 
is widely known in the industry. 
A new executive made expense 
control the first duty of every de- 
partment head, manager and fore- 
man. Forms were supplied and 
charts prepared, and on paper the 
system was simplicity itself. But 
it lacked elasticity, made no pro- 
vision for emergencies, and re- 
quired too large a proportion of 
each worker’s time in the ranks. 
The result was that costs actually 
rose while volume fell off and the 
product failed to improve. 

Expenses of this corporation 
have been tremendously increased 
in some departments since then, 
many millions of dollars having 
been invested in the design and 
development of new and im- 
proved products. But profits hav 
been brought back close to the 
$5,000,000 mark. Less money is 

on non-essentials. More 
attention has been paid to bette 
merchandising. The reports of 
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the sales research and promotion 
departments are far less volumi- 
nous than under the previous ad- 
ministration. But direct contact has 
been established between these or- 
ganizations and the salesmen, with 
the result that information is made 
available while it is of value and 
more of it appears in the records in 
the form of sales. 

E. J. Kulas, who has made an 
enviable record in the rehabilitation 
of both the Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts Company and the Otis Steel 
Company—he is president of both 
corporations—is a  stickler for 
economy, but he keeps his eye on 
the yield rather than on the ex- 
penditure that produces it. In five 
years his management has added 
some millions to the value of the 
companies. When expenses begin to 
rise within the plant he looks first 
at the production records, and then 
at the product itself. He regards 
rising costs as an indication that 
methods and products require mod- 
ernization. Putting more value into 
the product, he has found, com- 
pels more economical production 
methods. 

Another executive who has 
found that the only constructive 
way to cut costs is to begin with 
a study of what the customer is 
getting in goods and service, and 
work back, is William F. Merrill, 
president of Remington-Rand, Inc. 
At the time he assumed the direc- 
tion of this corporation it included 
a grouping of eight companies 
making business equipment, office 
appliances and record-keeping sys- 
tems. Vast potential savings had 
been shown in the plan and pro- 
spectus under which these compa- 
nies were brought together. Their 
lines were non-competitive and cov- 
ered completely the requirements 
of what might be called the busi- 
ness of business. 

Co-ordination was started in the 
factories and carried right through 
the line of distribution to the sales 
organization. But even though this 
was an alert and going concern 
definitely aimed at larger markets, 
it was soon found that the task of 
cutting costs was taking up so 
much of the total available execu- 
tive skill that sales fell off. Many 
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of the savings were obvious, such 
as the combining of branch offices, 
and there was precedent for them, 
Others were based on theory and 
involved pioneering in new fields, 
The idea of having each salesman 
represent all the lines was in this 
category. 

In general, it might be said that 
the original program of operation 
began in the factory. That adopted 
by Mr. Merrill started with the 
customer and worked back toward 
production. His first step was to 
divide his salesmen into groups ac- 
cording to the type of selling they 
were called on to do, thus setting 
up an organization of specialists, 
As these divisions were carried 
back thtough the organization the 
aim of serving customers was al- 
ways the first consideration. Econ- 
omies that had not been visible 
from the original angle became 
obvious and volume and earnings 
increased. 

This policy—measuring the ser- 
vice first and the price afterward— 
is also well illustrated in the buy- 
ing procedure of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which 
maintains a laboratory for the 
testing of all materials. This in- 
cludes not only telegraph poles, 
wire, tools and similar equipment, 
but also ticker tape, ink and other 
office supplies, metal polish, mops 
and in fact all supplies used by 
the organization. High quality and 
uniformity under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions are essential to 
economical operation. A saving in 
glue used to paste the message 
tape as it comes from the new auto- 
matic sending and receiving ma- 
chines, for example, would repre- 
sent considerable loss in the long 
run if it did not stick. 


When Cost Reduction Is 


Dangerous 


Cost reduction based on the the- 
ory of fixed or limited markets, as 
the banker pointed out, has always 
been dangerous. The remarkable 
increase during the last few years 
in the number of industrial re- 
search laboratories is making the 
process even more perilous now 
than it was in the past. In one of 
the instances cited above, the cor- 
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poration was able to re-establish it- 
self after no less than five sub- 
normal years, two of which showed 
large deficits. Competitors, in 
other words, were not geared to 
take immediate advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the failure 
of this company to maintain its 
position. But basic improvements 
in this industry, formerly requiring 
two to five years, are often brought 
from research to production now in 
six months. 

W. J. Austin, president of the 
construction and engineering cor- 
poration bearing his name, tells me 
that a constantly i increasing propor- 
tion of his company’s business is 
in the designing and building of 
research laboratories. A great deal 
of the energy that formerly went 
into the search for economies is 
going now into the improvement 
of old products and the develop- 
ment of new ones. The better ar- 
ticle is frequently cheaper to make. 
One of the shock absorber compa- 
nies developed an appliance with 
a two-way hydraulic flow. In the 
original design, precision measured 
to ten-thousandths of an inch— 
and absolute uniformity—were es- 
sential to satisfactory operation. 
The cost was prohibitive. The re- 
search laboratory found a solution 
in the use of multiple paddles in- 
stead of one, making possible con- 
trol of the fluid flow with consid- 
erable tolerance of clearance. 

The research laboratory, in 
industrial development, might be 
called the reflection of a point of 
view. Although very little has 
been said or written about it to 
date, it involves the scrapping of 
the fetish of standardization. Mr. 
Kulas found that a semi-automatic 
assembly line turned in higher prof- 
its in the manufacture of motor- 
car frames than a completely auto- 
matic installation, because it could 
operate profitably on small orders 
as well as large ones. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company does very 
little work on standardized prod- 
ucts at Schenectady. Improvements 
come out of the research labora- 
tory so rapidly that standardization 
is impossible in most lines. 

One effect of this increasing 


INK 
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rapidity of change is to lessen the 
temptation toward indiscriminate 
cost-cutting. In the opinion of 
many industrialists with whom | 
have talked, this process, while only 
in its beginning, already has gone 
far enough to be regarded as a con- 
tributing factor in the growing sta- 
bility of American industry. Many 
large organizations that might have 
gone into the red ten or twenty 
years ago by the diversion of too 
much energy to the reduction of 
costs have been compelled by 
change to keep looking ahead. 
Processes that might have been im- 
proved have been scrapped in favor 
of others more simple and direct. 

No small part of the phenomenal 
success of Henry Ford is attrib- 
utable to his willingness to spend 
money in order to achieve economy. 
One of his pet statements is that 
“a thing cannot be done until it 
can be done.” One process must 
be carried to its ultimate develop- 
ment before a simpler method be- 
comes obvious. On the Model T 
car he made headlamps in fourteen 
operations, the metal requiring 
heating at several points in order 
that it might be drawn and shaped 
without tearing. A heavier and 
more expensive steel was adopted 
for the present model, but it is so 
tough that it may be cold drawn 
in eight operations, and the end 
product is cheaper than the one 
formerly made. 

A conscious and deliberate prac- 
tice of looking ahead is also the 
foundation of the success of the 
Coca-Cola Company. That corpo- 
ration, under the presidency of 
Robert W. Woodruff, made almost 
as much in profits in 1928 as was 
paid for the entire business nine 
years earlier. It had already 
reached nearly every available re- 
tail outlet in the country when Mr. 
Woodruff began to direct its affairs 
six years ago, yet every year since 
then has been marked by an in- 
crease in sales and net profits. 
With a sale now up to eight mil- 
lion drinks of the beverage daily, 
the temptation to turn all available 
energy and thought into consolida- 
tion of the existing market has 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Putting Toast in the Luxury Class 


Advertising of New Toaster Suggests That Toast Be Ordered by Number 


“GSS, four; toast, six; coffee, 
three; butter, one, please.” 
This may be the way the husband 
of the future will order his break- 
fast. For the advertising of the 
Edicraft Speed Toaster prophesies 
that the great toast gamble will be 
no more. No longer need the 
husband, who or- 
ders toast well 
browned, be forced 
to take anything 
from warm bread 
to a piece of char- 
coal dependent on 
how the cook feels. 
He may have as 
much control over 
his toast as he has 
over his eggs, 
which now is al- 
most perfect, 
thanks to the clock 
and cooks who are 
not near-sighted. 
For business is 
rapidly recognizing 
that the average 
consumer is becom- 
ing accustomed to 
getting what he 
wants, when he 
wants it, and those 
who can come near- 
est his desires will 
ultimately win out. 
The idea of the 
automatic toaster is 
not new, but the 
idea of bringing 
the degree of toast- 
ing down to a com- 
mon numerical de- 
nominator through advertising, for 
public use, is certainly a step for- 
ward. It follows the tendency which 
has spread rapidly in recent years 
for business to adopt specific meth- 
ods of identifying what it wants. 
Colors have been taken out of the 
realm of the fanciful, degrees of 
refrigeration made to respond to 
the movement of a finger, and pen- 
cils, pens and crayons ordered ac- 
cording to personal preference. 
Why then should foods not be 
regulated by some system which 
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will permit the consumer to order 
and get what he wants? Certainly, 
here is a field which will receive 
the ready support of every diges- 
tive apparatus in the country three 
times a day and more. What a 
field for repeat orders! 

Last year, Thomas A. Edison in- 
structed his design- 
ing engineers to di- 
rect their energies 
toward devising a 
full line of electri- 
cal appliances for 
the home. The first 
two appliances to 
be perfected were 
the toaster and an 
electric coffee pot, 
each of which em- 
bodied improve- 
ments which lifted 
it out of the ordi- 
nary type of elec- 
tric apparatus. 

The Edison com- 
pany at the pres- 
ent time is concen- 
trating most of its 
advertising on the 
two-slice toaster in 
order to establish a 
lead item for the 
line of Edicraft 
household appli- 
ances. 

The advertising is 
stressing the phrase, 
“Now order your 
toast by number,” 
which brings out 
graphically one of 
the advantages of 
owning an automatic toaster. A 
lever on the toaster may be set at a 
number which guarantees that the 
toast will be tan, golden brown or 
whatever “taste-tint” suits the user. 

The first step in the introduction 
of the toaster was to run a test 
advertising campaign in New York 
newspapers. The results of this 
campaign showed that the public 
was willing to pay $15 for a toaster 
which would do what the Edison 
company claimed it would do. 

The present campaigr which is 
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being run in magazines and in 
newspapers in twelve cities is em- 
phasizing the speed with which 
toast can be made, together with 
the ability to control the degree of 
toasting. 

The campaign will run in the 
fall to catch the Christmas trade 
and in the spring to catch the 
wedding gift buying. So far the 
response has been very gratify- 
ing. The dealers are making an 
effort to instruct their salesmen in 
the technical advantages of the 
toaster, and the consumer is show- 
ing an interest in being able to get 
the tvpe of toast he likes. 


Paris & Peart to Direct All of 


Spratt’s Patent Account 

+. Patent America, Newark, 

. J., manufacturer of dog biscuits and 
a > on line of animal foods, has 
appointed Paris & Peart, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its magazine 
advertising, effective November 15. This 
agency now handles Spratt’s newspaper 
advertising. Starting — in January, a 
campaign will appear in magazines and 
business papers. 


Monroe Chemical Acquires 


Mary T. Goldman Company 

The Monroe Chemical Company, 
Quincy, Ill, manufacturer of Putnam 
dyes, has acquired the Mary T. Gold- 
man Company, St. Paul, toilet prepara- 
tions. 

The D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Mary T. Goldman Company. 


Murray Breese, Advertising 
Manager, Health Products 


Murray Breese, until recently editor 
of the American Druggist, New York, 
has joined The Health Products Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., maker of Feen- 
A-Mint chewing gum, as advertising 
manager. 


May Oil Burner Account to 


United Agency 
The May Oil Burner Corporation, 
Baltimore, has appointed the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account, effective 
January 1. 


Manz Corporation Elects 


E. L. Gilbert 


Edward L. Gilbert, manager of the 
New York office of the Manz Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president of that company in charge of 
sales in the Eastern territory. 
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R. M. Rowland to Direct 
Chrysler Advertising 


R. M. Rowland, ane director of 
sales promotion of the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, has been appointed director 
of advertising of that organization. He 
succeeds W. J. Mattimore, who has re 
signed. Prior to h:s connection with the 
Chrysler Company, Mr. Rowland was 
sales promotion manager of Willys-Over. 
land, Inc. 

John H. Caron, formerly in charge of 
creative activities of the advertising de. 
partment of the Chrysler company, has 
been made assistant director of adver 
tising. He was, at one time, advertis. 
ing manager of the Wills-St. Claire 
Company, and prior to that had been 
with The Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency. 
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To Handle Additional 
Anaconda Advertising 


Effective 1930, the following divisions 
of The American’ Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., advertising campaign 
will be handled by Hommann, Tarcher 
& Sheldon, Inc., New York advertising 
agency: Brass pipe and sheet copper 
advertising in the new construction field 
(consumer and trade), architectural di- 
vision, plumbing and sheet metal trade 
papers. 

For the Anaconda Lead Products Com- 
pany, this agency will handle the white 
ead and zinc oxide advertising and 
for the Anaconda Copper Mining Com 
pany it will handle special advertising 
in Chile. 


Los Angeles “Examiner” 
Appointments 


George Brumback, formerly in charge 
of food classification in the display ad- 
vertising department of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has been appointed merchan 
dising manager and local national adver- 
tising manager of that paper. 

Dale Armstrong has joined the staff 
of the display promotion department of 
the Examiner. He was recently assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Bue 
Diamond Company, Los Angeles. 


Onyx Hosiery Account to 
Federal Agency 


The Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New York, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of the Onyx 
Division of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, Inc., New York. Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, will continue to handle the ad- 
vertising of Gotham Gold Stripe Hos 
iery. 


Van Raalte Account to Ayer 


The Van Raalte Company, New 
York, silk stockings and underwear, = 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., t 
direct its advertising account. 
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ody Florida constantly discovers new resources. 
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cts Com. October 24th, state officials and chemical and 


he white 
~ oO agricultural experts of the country began two days 
vertising 


of animated interest in newly discovered iodine 
deposits on Florida’s West Coast. Countless tons 


er” 
of sea inhabitants, straying into shoal waters, 
a formed these deposits ages ago. 
Angeles 
nerchan - . 
1 adver So, iodine becomes another source of revenue 
Pe ae for the state; additional income to spend on ad- 
» vertised goods; more sales for companies which 
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Circulation Quality 


Important in its revelation of reader character and 
worth is the fact that Chicago’s medium of real- 
estate purchase and sale is pre-eminently The 
Chicago Daily News. 





Display real-estate advertising in The Daily News 
totaled 168,126 agate lines in the first nine months 
of 1929, compared with 131,222 in the next daily 
pp. 

This position of The Daily News in Chicago’s 
daily investment life reflects a complete and ap- 
preciated service to the home owner, home lover 
and home reader—a reader following whose sub- 
stantial purchasing ability should strongly interest 
any advertiser. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Joseph R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
3-241 General Motors Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA—A. D. GRANT, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Dairy cows are to be: found on 


82% of Oklahoma's farms, according to the: 


1925 agricultural census. 


A recent investigation among OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN subscribers shows that 
95% have milk cows. 


Dairying has for years been one of 
the major projects of THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN in the promotion of 
diversified farming. Every issue contains 
much information of special interest to the 
dairy farmer. 


The result can be found in the fact that 
the number of dairy cows on farms in 
Oklahoma has increased 69% since 1925. 


191,661 A.B.C. Circulation 


OS — 
THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Che OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CQ 
WKY ‘The Daily Oklahoman-Oklahoma CityTimes 
National Representative: E Kat; Special Advertising Agency 
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How Salesmen Bungle Dealer 
Advertising: Campaigns 


Some Salesmen Are Apt to Devote So Much Effort to Selling Dealer Helps 
That They Forget to Sell Their Merchandise 


By George Biggs 


P pcreypenp mend advertising gives 
rise to some perplexing prob- 
lems. A few years ago we inau- 
gurated a splendid program of 
carefully developed dealer helps, 
consisting chiefly of postcard, di- 
rect-mail campaigns. Window 


About May 1, with most of 
the pressing troubles disposed of 
and a fairly workable routine es- 
tablished, I decided to make a se- 
ries. of short trips with several 
salesmen to see how things were 
going. One unhappy recipient of 





displays were also 


my attentions had 





included together 
with a nicely de- 
vised seasonal tie- 
in with national 
advertising that 
was current at dif- 
ferent periods of 
the year. As an 
example of thor- 
ough planning it 
was a wow, and 
we determined to 
take full value of 
it, making auxili- 
ary advertising the 
keynote of the 


ask, 








ROBABLY the hardest 
part of selling is to ask 
for an order. Yet some home 
offices are unwittingly mak- 
ing this question harder to 


It is possible for a sales- 
man to get so interested in 
selling dealer helps that he 
will neglect to ask for an 
order. Once discovered, such 
a condition can be rectified 
by a little instruction. Mr. || T&S by 
Biggs tells how he coached 
the salesmen of his company. 


hung very few ad- 
vertising scalps on 
his belt up to date, 
though his sales of 
our merchandise 
were running con- 
sistently good. As 
he was a new man 
on the force, we 
thought it might 
be possible to in- 
crease his effective- 
showing 
him something 
about selling ad- 
vertising cam- 














year’s sales activi- 
ties and sales program. 

Too much detail would be in- 
volved in describing all the work 
and planning that went into our 
preparations for handling this 
phase of our supervisory job for 
the year. We had to sell the idea 
of tie-in advertising to the sales 
force first. Then the problem of 
physical preparation of mail cam- 
paigns had to be solved. Tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities be- 
twcen the sales department and the 
accounting headquarters had to be 
arranged in order to accept dealers’ 
checks for postage separately from 
their ledger accounts. Branch 
operating procedure had to be re- 
vised and this eventually led to the 
necessity of employing and train- 
ing an advertising assistant at each 
branch office. It was a task. Look- 
ing back, it seems reasonably sure 
that, had we known as much as 
we do now, it would never have 
been attempted. 


paigns. After dig- 
ging his advertising portfolio out 
from the rumble seat of his car 
and placing it in his brief case, we 
were ready to proc 
He seemed to be a clever young 
man, so after only two demonstra- 
tions the brief case was turned 
over to him with instructions to 
try his luck. His luck was good. 
The first dealer solicited showed a 
rather keen interest, possessed a 
mailing list and was signéd up in 
very short order. After the check 
for postage was made out and de- 
livered the salesman asked what 
was needed in our line and was 
given a nice order for bulk goods. 
But the postcards that had been 
selected by this dealer all pictured 
and featured one of our special 
packages, none of which was rep- 
resented in the dealer’s stock! 
“That’s the way to get ’em,” 
modestly enthused our young hope- 
ful as we climbed into his car. “I 
never did realize how easy it was 
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to sell mail campaigns. Watch me 
from now on!” 

“What do you think?” was my 
guarded response. “Do you believe 
you got a good campaign? I no- 
ticed he selected those special pack- 
aged goods postcards. Where is 
he going to get one to sell, in the 
remote contingency that some of 
these prospects are affected by the 
advertising to hy extent that they 
come in and ask for one?” 

Careful as I had been to avoid 
direct criticism of his intelligence, 
his outward signs of distress were 
almost pitiful as realization of his 
blunder dawned upon him. So I 
proceeded tactfully to point out that 
these particular postcards were 
designed for the specific purpose 
of securing orders for packaged 
goods from dealers who had previ- 
ously handled our line in bulk only. 
He had done everything necessary 
to the accomplishment of a good 
job with this dealer except the mere 
detail—I was careful to emphasize 
—of asking him to buy. This mis- 
take could be rectified easily by 
going back, telling the dealer of 
the oversight and asking him to 
increase his order to include : fair 
assortment of packaged 

This lad was basically port of 
the right stuff. He squared his 
jaw, parked me outside and went 
back with blood in his eye and an 
order book in his hand. I have 
no data on what sort of coercion 
was brought to bear on the dealer, 
but the salesman eventually emerged 
with the signature on the dotted 
line. That campaign, for one, got 
under way with the right assort- 
ment of merchandise to back it up. 

I will admit unhesitatingly that 
this was a glaring and extreme 
case. But in many toilsome weeks 
of following salesmen I learned 
that this man’s shallow conception 
of the real function of auxiliary 
advertising was, to a greater or a 
less degree, shared by many others. 
Nearly every salesman visited had 
a vague, formless idea that adver- 
tising would help his sales eventu- 
ally. One man stated that he al- 
ways looked for a larger order on 
his next trip after an advertising 
campaign had been sold. Scarcely 
one showed outward signs of any 
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keen conception that auxiliary ad- 
vertising is designed—and should 
be presented—in such form and 


- manner as to secure for the sales- 


man the best possible chance for a 
good order right now—today. 

Let me, for illustrative purposes, 
engage in a little repetition of some 
basic selling principles that may 
now and then be forgotten through 
emphasis on details of operation. 
First, it is the job of the sales- 
man to secure orders for his mer- 
chandise from dealers. Second, it 
is also his job to secure the orders 
in such a way, and to handle the 
post-sale relations in such a way, 
that the goods are paid for when 
due or before. This is such a sim- 
ple formula that it seems an office 
boy could understand and remem- 
ber it always. But under actual 
territorial conditions it works out 
often that these two main jobs 
receive too little consideration. 


Keeping Attention Concentrated 
on the Main Issue 


Many a salesman has embroi- 
dered his daily tasks with certain 
necessary appendages, has devised 
a little increment here, hung on a 
minor procedure there, until it is 
hard for him to keep his concen- 
trated attention on the main issue. 
Necessary appendages, let me re- 
peat, and these side issues, are truly 
necessary. Without them a sales- 
man could not do a good job of 
selling. But they are not the chief 
thing that should engage his think- 
ing or take up his time. To show 
how important these things are, 
imagine a salesman who refuses 
to use them in their entirety. He 
stalks into the dealer’s place, in- 
tent on the main issue and nothing 
else, bluntly asks the dealer for an 
order, tells what it will cost and 
when the bill will be due. Not 
very effective, anyone will admit. 
He is sticking to the basic job, it 
is true, but if he wants to do the 
basic job right he will have to learn 
to do some other things, too. 

For instance, we have found 
that to do the basic job most ef- 
fectively in some cases, it is a 
good plan to explain the theory of 
consumer acceptance in connection 
with the advertising of our firm, 
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So I study up on consumer accep- 
tance, amplify my knowledge by 
outside reading and observation, be- 
come progressively better able to 
talk intelligently and entertainingly 
on the subject. So far so good 
And so long as I use consumer ac- 
ceptance as a deftly planned means 
of leading up to the basic job of 
asking the dealer to buy, just so 
long is it a necessary and valuable 
piece of embroidery. 

But it is so easy to make main 
issues Out of minor ones. Some 
men get so wrapped up in con- 
sumer acceptance they forget every- 
thing else. They get so intoxi- 
cated with their dramatic little 
presentation that they amplify it, 
listen with mounting pleasure to the 
sound of their own voices, and soon 
they are delivering lectures instead 
of sales presentations—to the great 
delectation of their dealers no 
doubt—but with too little reflec- 
tion on the cold and merciless fact 
that we pay off on orders secured, 
not on lectures delivered. 

This is not imagination or sup- 
position—I have seen it happen. 

Now for my leading instance. 
We have learned that it is helpful 
to the attainment of our main pur- 
pose for the salesman to show a 
he a well-planned campaign of 
local advertising or display and 
explain to him how it will help his 
sales. Such a showing is supposed 
to interest him, open up his mind, 
make him realize we are trying 
truly to be of service, convince him 
we are intelligent and know our 
business. Just as soon as some 
such impression is established in 
his mind, the salesman is supposed 
to capitalize it by asking him to 
buy a stock of our goods. If this 
is agreed to, we then put some or 
all of the local advertising ideas 
into effect in his place of business 
—not so much in a sportsmanlike 
effort to make good our prior rep- 
resentations, but more definitely to 
the end that he can the sooner or- 
der more goods. 

This makes a nice little scenario. 
It works out very favorably to us 
whether he accepts some of our 
advertising ideas or not. First, as 
indicated, it enhances the salesman’s 
chance of getting an order right 
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now. Second, even when our ad- 
vertising helps are not used, we 
find dealers inclined to put their 
personal selling efforts more heart- 
ily behind the merchandise that is 
sold to them by salesmen who talk 
chiefly about methods of advertis- 
ing, displaying and selling. One 
dealer told me: “I don’t think so 
much of your line from either the 
quality or the profit standpoint, but 
your salesman comes in here talk- 
ing sense about how to display, 
advertise and sell. So I made up 
my mind several months ago to 
give him every possible break with 
my customers.” 

A splendid method, I have said, 
but unfortunately it does not al- 
ways work out according to our 
planned continuity. And the rea- 
son for failures to work out is 
chiefly in salesmen regarding aux- 
iliary advertising as something else 
than a method of getting sales. 
They permit the shadow to envelop 
the substance and such a salesman’s 
mission on the territory apparently 
becomes the spreading of selling, 
merchandising and advertising 
plans and ideas with some sort of 
vague and fatuous hope that Heaven 
will supply the orders for which 
he himself forgets to ask. 


Two Mistakes in Selling Auxiliary 
Advertising 


There are two definite mistakes 
which a salesman can make in try- 
ing to sell any kind of auxiliary 
advertising or display program. 
Both come as a result of permitting 
the side issue to grow in impor- 
tance until it crowds the basic job 
of selling his merchandise into the 
background. The first of these 
mistakes I have already described. 
It consists in putting so much 
thought and attention into the ef- 
fort to sell advertising that he 
neglects even to ask for an order. 

The second mistake is that of 
taking a turndown on the adver- 
tising as equivalent to a turn down 
on the order. Let us examine that 
statement for a moment. A sales- 
man has decided to make a solici- 
tation on one of his dealers or 
prospects through the medium of 
his auxiliary advertising portfolio. 
Whether it is an initial order he 
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is seeking from a prospect, or 
whether it is a larger than cus- 
tomary order he wants from an 
old dealer, still the net desired re- 
sult is a certain sort of order. 
And it is a good, big order if the 
salesman is of the optimistic turn 
of mind that every salesman should 
be. The solicitation takes place 
and at the proper time the auxiliary 
advertising campaign is shown 
and glowingly described. But the 
dealer—for some reason that may 
be good or may be trivial—refuses. 
He is urged a second time, a sec- 
ond time he refuses; he is shown 
the advantages of the advertising 
plan still a third time and again, 
with some degree of finality in his 
voice, he states that he can’t use 
the campaign. 

I have described this little scene 
at some length because I have seen 
it occur so many times that there 
is simply no keeping count. And 
in most cases, I regret to say, I 
have seen the salesman mournfully 
put his materials back into the 
brief-case, shake hands and go his 


way. In just a few instances I 
have seen a salesman with gump- 
tion enough to capitalize such a 


turndown with some such come- 
back as: “Well, I am sorry I can’t 
make you see the value of this 
kind of advertising. We believe 
in it, and next month I am going 
to be back with some newer copy 
that may be more in line with your 
local requirements. In the mean- 
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time, how about an order for . . .?” 

One good salesman said: “I make 
it a rule to go into every interview 
with two planned orders in my 
mind. The first is to be suggested 
to the dealer who accepts my adver- 
tising or display idea. It is a lib- 
eral order and contains something 
in our line that is not now in his 
stock. The other is to be sub- 
mitted to him—it is a smaller order 
to be sure—in case he turns me 
down. I find the dealer who has 
just refused a well-planned, sen- 
sible advertising idea is the most 
susceptible to a suggestion for a 
purchase of my merchandise. He 
feels a little bit sorry for me, 
wants to do something for me to 
compensate me for having tried to 
hand him a good idea. I have se- 
cured initial orders from some of 
the toughest prospects in my ter- 
ritory by that method. And almost 
always, before the end of the year 
I have had them using our adver- 
tising helps, too.” 

As stated in the beginning, there 
are some real problems connected 
with the use of auxiliary advertis- 
ing. Probably we can condense the 
greatest of these problems into the 
single statement that it is hard to 
get salesmen—yes, and executives 
—to understand what auxiliary ad- 
vertising is intended to do. That, 
in simple terms, is to help secure 
orders. If used for any other 
purpose, we have found that it is 
more trouble than gain. 


Red-Ink-Itis 
By P. V. Bunn 


Vice-President and General Manager, Remington Cash Register Company 


HIS malady is an inflamma- 
tion of the Industrial Surplus, 
superinduced either by a too free 
exudation of the Reserve, or a par- 
tial paralysis of the Distributory 
Nerve—sometimes both. 
Diagnosis: A_ splotchy appear- 
ance of the right-hand column of 
the Private Ledger, a noticeable 
decrease in black corpuscles, with 
corresponding increase in red ones, 
and with a large fiery red corpuscle 
in the lower right-hand corner. 
In the, C.P.A. microscope, this 


one frequently presents an appear- 
ance which is, to say the least, 
startling ! 

Treatment: Apply cold com- 
presses promptly to all exposed 
surfaces that indicate reserve ex- 
udations; and then inject sub- 
cutaneously tr. Peptone in nerve 
centers controlling Distribution. 
Followed by regular and continued 
doses of printers’ ink properly su- 
pervised and properly applied, gen- 
eral situation will be eventually 
relieved. 
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Increasing 


Leadership e 


National Advertising 
carried by all 
Indianapolis 
newspapers 
for Ist 9 
months 
of 


1928 1929 
NEWS 2,162,478 2,603,787 


(6 issues a week) 


Both Other Papers 1,986,105 2,333,965 


(Combined 13 issues) 
NEWS Lead OverAll 176,373 269,822 


( All figures from Media Records, Inc., py seated) 


of computation excludes A 








Cumulative Evidence that 
The News... cMLONE... Does The Job! 


aa 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
is Radius 
At re BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 




















Wy THIN 25 miles are 73 suburban towns, whose 


| residents think of Indianapolis as downtown. 
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Again Namm’s scores, with the 


biggest day 
in the history 
of the store! 


One day’s intensive newspaper advertising 
brings record-breaking response 


EDNESDAY, October 23rd, “Brook- 
lyn Day” at Namm’s. And what a 
record day it was!... 


On Tuesday the 22nd, the day preceding 
the event, Namm’s advertised in seven 
newspapers. 


Of the total advertising expenditure 
52.1% was concentrated in the Brooklyn 
Section of the New York Evening Journal 

13 full pages of Namm advertising. 
The balance of the appropriation was 
spread over six other newspapers. 





————--- 
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“Brooklyn Day” was an overwhelming 
success. Huge crowds thronged the store 
from early morning until long after closing 
time. Previous selling records were 
shattered in one department after another. 


The total day’s business of $500,000 
eclipsed Namm’s previous record day by 
over $100,000. 


pe WA 
Congratulations to Namm’s. They did 
a wonderful job. 


And by using dominant space in New 


York’s dominant evening newspaper, the 
New York Evening Journal, they again 
proved conclusively the strength of this 
medium for securing big-volume sales. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK, 9 East 40th Street 
Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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What of Stock Sharing Now? 


In the Light of Recent Happenings in Wall Street, What Shall Be the 
Future Policy and Plan? 


By Arthur H. Little 


HE stock market’s recent un- 

precedented upheaval gives rise 
toa multitude of questions—broad- 
view questions, some of them, to 
which no man, perhaps no group 
or cross-section of men in our in- 
dustrial-financial structure, can yet 
supply the answers. 

Among the questions, however, is 
one that may be examined at closer 
range than some of the others; and 
it is a question that, as a result of 
the happenings in Wall Street, con- 
fronts the management of many an 
enterprise. It is this: 

What is to be our future policy 
as to stock sharing with our em- 
ployees and with the public? In 
what manner—if any—shall we 


amend our plan? 
Untroubled years of experience 
with the principle of sharing with 


employees and with the public the 
managerial point of view—and of 
thus imparting at least a glimpse 
of managerial responsibility—has 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
many companies, that the principle 
has its virtues. Manufacturing 
companies have sold stock to their 
employees—sold so much of it that 
an estimate, baséd on generally 
normal quotations, places the total 
at approximately $1,000,000,000, 
and the number of employee-share- 
holders at approximately 800,000. 
Utility companies have gone a step 
farther. They have sold their 
stock, not only to their employees, 
but to thousands of their cus- 
tomers. And the example of the 
utilities has been followed, in sev- 
eral outstanding instances this year, 
by concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of mer- 
chandise. 

And now arises a question of re- 
sponsibility. 

In the past, corporations, seeking 
to sell stock to employees and cus- 
tomers, have not merely offered. 
They have urged and campaigned. 

At a banquet five years or so 
ago, I heard the white-haired dean 


of a corporation’s board of direc- 
tors say to the corporation’s as- 
sembled sales force: 

“T have been a stockholder in 
this company for more years than 
most of you men are old. Never; 
in all those years, have I sold a 
single share. On the contrary, at 
every opportunity, I’ve bought. 
Most solemnly and most earnestly, 
I urge each of you to do the same: 
Buy all you can! If need be, bor- 
row money—and buy! Never 
mind the current price. Never 
mind today’s percentage of return 
in dividends. Buy stock! And 
yo through thick and thin—hold 
it ” 

At that time, the corporation’s 
stock was not listed’ on any ex- 
change. The shares were closely 
held and the price, as compared 
with dividend return, was high— 
far too high for the man who 
would invest, coldly, for the cur- 
rent earnings. But the company's 
men believed—as most deeply did 
the venerable director who urged 
them to buy—that their company’s 
future was bright; and some of 
them believed also, that by doing 
that which the management urged 
them to do, they would win high 
approval and strengthen themselves 
in their jobs. 

The men bought stock. Hun- 
dreds of them invested in their 
company’s prospects. Buying a 
few shares at a time—for the com- 
pany offered no established. plan 
of subscription, nor does it offer 
such a plan today—agency man- 
agers and salesmen laid away mod- 
est individual fortunes. Thé -com- 
pany’s sales bulletin introduced a 
new and regular feature—a stand- 
ing news item, quoting the current 
price per share. 

And the director who, at the 
company banquet, told the men that 
their company was sound was emi- 
nently right: ‘Sound the ‘company 
was, and sound it is, strongly en- 
trenched in its industry, conserva- 
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tively managed, secure and safe 
behind an undivided surplus that 
runs well into seven figures. 

The director was right when he 
urged the men to hold for the long 
pull. But men, especially men in 
the selling end of a business, men 
of temperament and energy and 
ambition, are only human. Each 
of those who bought stock began 
to think of himself as a financier. 
And, having tasted finance, he 
longed for action. 

Then the company’s stock went 
into Wall Street. And action those 
men got. 

In the bear market that preceded 
the October slump, the sales offices 
of that company began to sound 
less like sales offices and more like 
the quarters of stock brokers. 
Telephones rang incessantly; and 
every other call concerned itself 
with quotations and orders to buy. 
True, the men sold merchandise; 
and, because selling merchandise 
was fairly easy, they met their 
quotas. But they talked, not 
goods, but stocks. And why not? 


When a telephone call to a broker 
will return more money than a 
month’s work at selling, why worry 
a great deal about commissions? 


Almost exclusively, the men 
dealt in their own company’s stock 
—outright and on margins, playing 
for the rise. And they got results. 
I know of agency managers who, 
on paper, piled up fortunes. I 
know of firing-line salesmen and 
even of salaried employees in the 
agency offices who, on incomes 
highly modest—and on the advice 
of their agency managers—piled up 
credit balances that, if converted 
into cash, would have enabled those 
men to retire, in their thirties and 
early forties, with respective an- 
nual incomes of $10,000 and $12,000 
and $15,000. 

Specifically, I know an agency 
manager, a field executive in 
charge of a sales unit, who, on 
paper, was worth something over 
$3,000,000. I know another man, a 
subordinate of that field executive, 
who, on a certain day, was worth, 
on paper, $180,000—a man who, all 
his life up to that moment, never 
had earned in salary as much as 
$6,000 a year. 
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Knowing these men, I wondered 
about their attitudes toward their 
jobs. I had known each of them 
when he was comparatively poor, 
And I wondered why, now that 
each of them was independently 
wealthy, he kept on working. | 
wondered about their morale, and 
whether the energy each of them 
was giving his daily task was the 
same wholehearted energy that | 
had seen him dedicate to his job in 
his leaner and less opulent times of 
not so long ago. 

And now, after the event, I still 
wonder about them. I wonder 
now, not why they work, but how 
—how they can find the courage to 
apply their minds and their hearts 
to the day’s routine. Exactly how 
the field executive fared I do not 
know ; nor could I bring myself to 
ask him. But about the other man, 
the minor employee, I have heard 
indirectly, but authoritatively. The 
$180,000 that was his on paper is 
gone. Erased. His dream is shat- 
tered. He’s in his fifties. 

How that man can work I can- 
not imagine. Nor can I imagine 
how he feels toward his boss, who 
encouraged him to play the mar- 
ket, or toward his company, whose 
stock was the opalescent bubble 
that burst before his eyes. 

That man is only one. By how 
many thousands can his soul- 
shaking experience be multiplied? 

Among us, this is no time to 
mince words. True it may be that, 
fundamentally, our America is 
sound. True it may be that what 
happened in Wall Street was a 
technicality. But its technical 
aspect hasn’t yet made itself in- 
tellectually apparent, I’m sure, to 
the mind of the man who [ost 
$180,000. And what is in his heart 
isn’t technical, either. 

Five years from now, men will 
still be theorizing over what hap- 
pened to the market in the fall of 
1929. Still the cynics will be moral- 
izing over the futility and the 
asininity of the little operator, of 
the trusting amateur who bucks the 
other man’s game—and how he de- 
serves what he gets. 

But the management of many an 
enterprise today is wondering 
about duties and obligations and 
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contributing causes. In the last 
two years many thousands of men 
have played the market on their 
own initiative. Without sugges- 
tion or advice, they plunged. For 
such as these, innocent victims of 
circumstance though they were, no 
interest or group of interests feels 
or needs feel responsible. But 
other thousands were led by pre- 
cept and example. And many a 
management, mindful of what has 
happened, is wondering what it 
may do, what steps it may take, 
what policy it may adopt, to the 
end that 1929 shall not repeat it- 
self. 

Management feels the responsi- 
bility of protection. While this ar- 
ticle was being written, two of 
management’s spokesmen took defi- 
nite action. In Chicago it was an- 
nounced that Julius Rosenwald, 
chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, and Sam- 
uel Insull, head of powerful inter- 
ests in the public-utility field, had 
prepared to guarantee the broker- 
age accounts of employees and, by 
furnishing collateral, to keep every 
account sound. In the Sears, Roe- 
buck organization, the responsibil- 
ity of protecting the accounts was 
assigned to John Higgins, a vice- 
president. And, in answer to the 
suggestion that protective action on 
the part of employers in a time of 
acute stock-market stress would 
merely encourage employees to 
speculate again, Mr. Higgins was 
quoted in Chicago dispatches as 
saying : 

“We did the same thing when 
our men stood to lose in the market 
in 1921. And it is significant that 
none of those who had to be res- 
cued then was in the present stock- 
market scramble. They had learned 
their lesson.” 

And what of the future? 

Stock-participation plans are no 
managerial mushroom. They con- 
stitute a business expedient that 
has been given careful thought for 
many years. Through business de- 
pressions of the ordinary kind they 
had survived vicissitudes. It had 
been thought that the principle, as 
applied by some of the biggest and 
oldest corporations in the country, 

_was cyclone-proof. But now man- 
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agements are wondering about the 
principle itself, and whether the 
general plan by which it is applied 
must be overhauled 

It had been foreseen that stocks 
placed in the hands of employees— 
and of customers—would fluctuate 
in quotation. Because every appli- 
cation of the stock-participation 
idea was designed to lower labor 
turnover, every corporation that 
has adopted the plan has stressed 
to employees the importance of 
holding on. Never have employees 
been encouraged to speculate, or to 
buy and sell as prices changed. In 
some instances, the idea of holding 
on has been encouraged by definite 
incentives. 

For example, the General Motors 
Corporation, which for years has 
provided savings and investment 
and home-building co-operation, 
has made available to employees 
the corporation’s 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock on the following 
basis: Any employee may buy a 
maximum of ten shares at “a price 
fixed each year.” To the purchase 
the employee may apply his returns 
from the savings and investment 
funds—the latter a fund invested 
by the corporation in general se- 
curities; or he may apply instal- 
ments out of his salary or wages. 
And—to quote the explanation of 
General Motors’ president, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., published in Print- 
ERS’ INK of March 31, 1927—“to 
make the plan more attractive, 
there is paid each year for five 
years an extra payment of $2 a 
share in addition to the regular $7 
a share dividend, provided the em- 
ployee remains with the corpora- 
tion.” Of course, the additional 
proviso is that, the employee keep 
his stock. 

On occasion, the management of 
many a company has addressed its 
employees with some manner of 
advisory statement. Thus, in June 
of last year, President F. C. Big- 
gert, Jr., of the United Engineer- 
ing and Foundry Company, sent a 
message to his company’s em- 
ployees, assuring them that rumors 
they had heard of impending re- 
turns on their investments were un- 
founded. “The company does own 
patents which may result in con- 
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Oklahoma City 
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I, the “Big City” for one 


million people 9 BOS ES Bg 


They pour in from the 68-mile Oklahoma City area, driv- 
ing their 176,799 automobiles, or riding over an intri- 
cate bus system or one of the seven main railroads. They 
have a spendable income of $464,887,000, with which 
they buy what America buys—automobiles, clothes {and 
they insist on style), food, cosmetics and the thousand 
other commodities that metropolitan America has learned 
to require. 41% of their families have radios. 


An increased birth rate has nothing to do with Oklahoma 
City’s 100% population increase since 1920. America is 
contributing its population, its progress and its business to 
this market. And through it sift new ideas, new styles, 
and the other elements that set the wheels of increased 
sales in motion—influences radiating to the near-million- 
person market over which Oklahoma City holds undis- 
puted dominion. 


Every measurable fact makes 


it Oklahoma’s FIRST market 


Population, area,’ oil development, agriculture, bank de- 
posits, railroad center, distributing center, manufacturing, 
education—on the basis of any or all of these measure- 
ments, the Oklahoma City Market is without rival in the 
state and west to the Pacific coast. 


One newspaper buy can quickly and economically cover 
the Oklahoma City Market, with a 7% larger coverage 
than the combined circulations of the other 18 dailies pub- 
lished in the area, and at about half the cost. No other ° 
State newspaper can even claim as large a trade area, or as 
complete a coverage. 
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siderable profits,” the company 
president told the employee-share- 
holders, “but to buy stocks upon 
the prospects of earnings from pat- 
ents is to speculate, and speculation 
js not or certainly should not be 
the object of employees of a com- 
pany whose stock they buy.” And 
Mr. Biggert spoke as did many 
another corporation president. 

Seeking to steady their em- 
ployees’ holdings, many corpora- 
tions established methods by which 
employees could consult about 
their investments with company 
executives. In many an instance, 
the advisor has been the company 
treasurer, or an assistant treasurer ; 
and the burden of the advisor’s 
advice always has been: “Hold 
on!” 

But the fact remains that, advice 
or no advice, employees will sell 
out. They sell out—as revealed by 
statistics compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board—in 


times of depression; and, as re- 
vealed by the market’s occurrence 
this fall, they sell out, perforce, 


when a bull market topples. And 
they doubt the sincerity of the 
counsel that led them to buy. 

Because no single management, 
indeed no entire industry, can con- 
trol stock market prices, some 
corporations—including so big an 
example as Woolworth — having 
experimented with stock-participa- 
tion, have abandoned the idea. To 
the Woolworth management, a 
consideration of major importance 
was the difficulty management 
would encounter, after a stock 
market disaster, in trying to ex- 
plain to the injured just what 
caused the accident. 

On the other hand, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that the principle 
of stock-participation will survive 
—with reservations and amend- 
ments. Certain it is that every 
plan for its application will be 
scrutinized anew and studied, in the 
cold, white light of experience, in 
all its details. , And if the policy 
is to be continued, management 
will seek new checks and new safe- 
guards against back-fire. 

The solution to the problem may 
take the form of basic change. In 
the light of what happened in 
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October, it is interesting here to 
consider—even ex post facto—the 
views of a business leader, as ex- 
pressed before the upheaval. 

An employee of the General 
Electric Company wrote to the 
president, Gerard Swope, asking 
why the company provided no 
means by which employees might 
acquire stock. On September 19, 
Mr. Swope answered in an open 
letter that was broadcast to all 
G. E. people. He explained: 


This is a question that has been 
given careful consideration from 
time to time and is a matter in 
which I personally am greatly in- 
terested. I therefore am glad to 
reply to your letter quite frankly. 

= the first place, you no dou 
know that some seven or eight years 
ago the Company offer 50,000 
shares of its common stock to em- 
loyees at a price that netted about 
Si r share. (This was the old 
stock. Shortly thereafter the 
market price went below the sub- 
scription price, and a number of our 
employees, being nervous in regard 
to their subscriptions, cancelled 
them. Then, still later, the em- 
ployees who had retained their sub- 
scriptions completed the payments 
and received the stock, but when 
the market ay went up nearly all, 
and especially the moderate investors 
for whom the plan was advised 
sold their holdings. No one could 
find any fault with this. The un- 
fortunate part, however, was that 
some of these people who took their 
profits, invested in other securities 
which they thought would go up, 
and in many instances were dis- 
appointed. n fact in some cases 
that came to my attention, they ac- 
tually lost their entire savings. . . . 

he foregoing shows how the 
moderate investor in stock regards 
market fluctuations, with nervous- 
ness at declines and desire to take 
profit on advances. To remove this 
nervousness and temptation from 
the minds of the employees, the 
General Electric Securities Corpora- 
tion was organized, 25 per cent of 
whose funds more or less shall 
invested in General Electric stock 
and the balance of the investment 
in stocks of public utility com- 
panies. This gives to the company 
a cross-section of the electrical in- 
dustry as security. It gives to the 
moderate. investor an opportunity to 
invest with the assurance that his 
Principal is intact and will not be 
subject to market fluctuations; to 
secure his investment back at any 
time on due notice; with the in- 
come assured and interest paid at 
regular periods and at a uniform 
-_ —_ — 

e furthermore has the knowled, 
that the G. E. Employees Securities 
Corporation is the largest holder 
of General Electric stock, as no 
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individual or institution, banking 
firm or otherwise, holds so large a 
number of shares in our company— 
and has a _ direct interest in 
its affairs, as the employees are 
represented by a number of their 
associates who are members of the 
Board of Directors. From the re- 
sponse and success of the G. E. 
mployees Securities Corporation, 
we might feel that this object 
has been obtained, as upwards of 
34,000 employees now have in- 
vested over $36,000,000 in bonds of 
this company, with a return to them 
of 8 per cent, paid semi-annually. 
Employees, furthermore, may ac- 
quire G. E. Employees Securities 
Corporation bonds by weekly or 
monthly deductions from their pay, 
and when these savings have ac- 
cumulated sufficiently they are then 
in a position to buy a share or more 
of General Electric stock if that 
seems both wise and desirable to 
them at that time, and then con- 
tinue their weekly or monthly sav- 
oe, in G. E. Securities Corporation 
nds. 


Stocks or bonds, direct invest- 
ment—with new and _ additional 
reservations—or investment trusts 
organized by the employer—no 
single plan for the sharing of 
ownership with employees and with 
customers will emerge full-grown 
and perfect. But the time and the 
study that management can devote 
to the new order of ownership- 
participation will be an investment 
in future morale. And manage- 
ment feels that here is a task to be 
approached with intelligence—and 
prayer. 


J. P. Fleishman Joins Phila- 
delphia Toboggan Company 


Jerome P. Fleishman, editor of the 
ferry Fleishman Business Publications, 
as been appointed general advertising 
counsel of the Philadelphia Toboggan 
Company, Philadelphia. He has been 
associated with “Play,” the company’s 
house magazine, for the last five years. 


R. C. Freitag with Sterling 
Motor Truck 


R. C. Freitag has been appointed gen- 
eral advertising manager of the Sterling 
Motor Truck —, Milwaukee. He 
has been with the Kissel Motor Car 
Company, Hartford, Wis., for the last 
four years in a similar capacity. 


New Account for Brinckerhoff 
Agency 


The Tyrrell Products Company, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Detroit office 
of Brinckerhoff, Inc., advertising agency. 
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Appointed by Association of 
National Advertisers 


William A. Hart, director of acver- 
tising of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
become a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of National 
Advertisers. He succeeds Everett R. 
Smith, who, until his recent appoint- 
ment as secretary and general manager 
of The Manternach Company, Hartford 
advertising agency, was advertising man. 
ager of The Fuller Brush Company. 

Mr. Smith also had been chairman of 
the association’s research committee and 
he is succeeded in this office by Lee H. 
Bristol, vice-president of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York, and first 
vice-president of the association. Gil 
bert H. Durston, advertising manager, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., sterdam, 
N. Y., and Herbert Metz, general ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Graybar Electric Company, New 
York, have been appointed to member- 
ship on this committee. 

. E. Conybeare, director of adver. 
tising of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa., is 
the new chairman of the radio com. 
mittee. Verne Burnett, secretary of the 
advertising committee of the General 
Motors Corporation is now chairman of 
the newspaper committee. 


C. S. Pearce Heads Kraft, 
Colgate, Hershey Merger 


Charles S. Pearce, president of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, has 
been aqpoqntes president of the Inter- 
national Quality Products Corporation, 
which has been form to acquire a 
controlling interest in the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company, the Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Company and the Hershey Choco- 
late Corporation. 

. L.. Kraft, chairman of the board 
of the Kraft-Phenix company, will be a 
director of the International corporation. 


Van Raalte Sales Manager to 


Direct Advertising 
B. J. Weil, general sales manager of 
the Van Raalte Company, New York, silk 
stockings and underwear, has, in addi- 
tion, been appointed advertising manager 
of that company, succeeding J. H. Daly, 
resigned. 


Rome Brass Radiator Appoints 
Newell-Emmett 


The Rome Brass Radiator Corporation, 
New York, Robras 20-20 brass radiators, 
has appointed the Newell-Emmett Com- 


pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account, 
ective the first of the year. 


J. R. McKinney, for the last three 
years art director of the McLain-Simpers 
Organization, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, has opened his own studio at 
that city as a free lance artist. 
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Exhibit Use 
of Style and Color in 
Products 


DEMONSTRATION of how 

American manufacturers in 
many varied lines are introducing 
style, color and art into their prod- 
ucts was one of the principal fea- 
tures of the autumn convention of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation held at Detroit from Oc- 
tober 29 to November 1. 

An exhibition of style products 
was held as part of a session de- 
voted to “fashion, style and art 
in business.” Dictaphones in beige 
and other colors, rubber footwear 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and Goodrich, chinaware, 
glassware, Stanley hinges in varied 
colors and art designs, Eastman 
cameras in color, Conn saxophones, 
adapted to modern tastes, and 
miniature posters showing style 
advertising were part of the exhibit. 

The principal address, delivered 
by E. Grosvenor Plowman, adviser 
on merchandising problems, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, 
urged that manufacturers conduct 
fashion courts in order to deter- 
mine how their products can be 
styled. He pointed out that con- 
sumer surveys of style have be- 
come part of the practice of many 
advertising agencies. He stated 
that without adequate control rec- 
ords, the manufacturer could not 
make a real style analysis. 

Representatives of a number of 
manufacturers told of their expe- 
rience in introducing the style ele- 
ment. The large rubber foot- 
wear companies, for example, had 
to go through several years of ex- 
periment before they had reached 
the point of selecting certain colors 
that could be generally used. “We 
have to be right today in our style, 
because the retailer is dependent 
upon our designs,” was one of the 
statements made. 

Introducing color in clocks, the 
conference was informed, has had 
the effect of encouraging the con- 
sumer to buy several different 
clocks at one time as accessories 
in the home. It has also encour- 
aged the dealer to display clocks 
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because they now add a note of 
color to space in. windows and 
store displays. Today a clock of 
interesting design and color may 
be used by the dealer as part of a 
boudoir set and the entire ensemble 
sold at one time. 

The place of advertising in the 
style movement was discussed by 
Robert B. Sapinsley, of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company. 
He explained how advertising can 
be used not only to illustrate a 
particular product but also to paint 
a picture of an entire organization 
as being modern and permeated by 
the spirit of correctness in style. 

The latter may be accomplished 
either by symbolizing the organiza- 
tion or by the general spirit of the 
advertisement. He described the 
requisites of style advertising as 
picture, color and swift impression 
that is in accordance with today’s 
demand for speed. Since the 
manufacturer is now combining the 
style appeal with mass production, 
he must no longer confine his style 
advertising to limited classes but 
must enable it to reach the masses, 
since the mechanic’s wife is as 
much interested in style as the wife 
of the banker or lawyer. 

Edgar J. Kaufmann, president of 
the Kaufmann Department Stores, 
declared that one of the greatest 
aids to the development of art in 
business today is competition. “It 
costs money,” he said, “to make 
changes in products and it is only 
because of competition that the 
manufacturer will meet __ these 
changes. But with today’s growth 
of understanding of art, the manv- 
facturer must introduce art in his 
business or find that his competitor 
has already done so.” 

The exhibit was arranged by 
W. J. Donald, who is secretary 
of the American Management As- 
sociation. 


L. A. Weiss Joins Mayers 
Agency 
_Lewis Allen Weiss, formerly merchan 
dising manager and manager of local 
national advertising of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has been appointed director 
of the agency division of The Mayers 


Company, ° eles. He also has 
been mad of the board of 
directors of the Mayers agency. 
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It is therefore important to reach 
her where her choice is made,—at 
her home. Her magazine is THE 
FARMER’S WIFE. Over 900,000 
farm women read it. It is the only 

magazine published exclusively for 
an them. 
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are ancient 
history in Iowa 


*“*The other day I drove over a road which I traveled as 
youngster, in the days when automobiles were practically un 
heard of in this section of the country. I well remember th 
hours consumed and the tiresome journey in the buggy. Bu 
today we zip along from one town to the other at the rate « 
thirty to sixty miles an hour, depending upon the driver an 
the make of car. The thing which really impresses one in thi 
day and age is that distance has been obliterated. A farm 
living fifteen miles from town on a paved highway is closer t 
the town in which he trades than the city dweller is to th 
business district of the city. 


**Not so many years ago, the farmer was known as a bac 
woodsman who came to town once a month, if that often, an 
secured his provisions. He came in a lumber wagon. Today th 
farmer drives to town in a high-powered car. He attends 
business and is back home in less time than it formerly took 
hitch the team. The farmer has advanced more in the pas 
quarter century than any other class. He is a part of eve 
town, and takes an active interest in community problem 


‘“*There is no real difference between the farmer and th 


town man in these days.”’ 
From The Union-Republican, Albia, Iowa. 


More than 230Sily Cis 
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Nowhere is the change in rural life more noticeable than in 
owa. With at least one automobile on every farm, and a 
apidly multiplying *mileage of concrete and surfaced roads, 

ral isolation is a thing of the past in this state. 


An extensive survey covering 25% of all the farm families, 
ently made by Drake University, showed that 80% of Iowa 
arm families are regular readers of a daily newspaper. 


Your advertising in The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
aches two out of every three families in the center two-thirds 
f lowa—farm homes, town homes and city homes. 


*Iowa will have 2,300 miles of state concrete paved high- 
way at the close of 1929— more than any other state 
west of the Mississippi. Iowa led all states in 1929 in 
road paving. 


ister and Tribune 
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TWO-RADIO 
FAMILY 


It is coming just as surely . 

as the two-car family is here ity 
today. In the Sunday New § tives 
York American, October 9 5... 
27th, Arthur Brisbane said gloves 


“To have only one radio set The ! 
y siery 


in your house is like having § stocki 
only one book in your # yi" 
. " ear 
library.” An advanced pre- & note « 
diction? But true. pnt 
with t 
When the two-radio family Bf 2 
comes into existence the Moan, 
radio dealer may object to a we 
re Tee the increased noise in the BH... 
The Electrical Division of the court of his apartment, but quent! 
Department of Commerce h P . bj by sale 
states 409% of the retail e certainly wont o ject by a 
sales of radio equipment are to the increased noise whethe 
made in the fall. It's fall in the cash register of his Bo 2 
now. And 797,040 families store. oy 
could buy a lot of sets. war, Ww 
P a of pric 

Arthur Brisbane's prediction [front 
probably started thousands a 
of the 797,040 Sunday New ff ho, a. 
York American families = pas 
° . ey ¢ 
thinking about a second set. B auaiity 
was the 
We : 
emphasi: 
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Quality and Price Are Stepping 


Aside for a Known Name 


Consumers Today Care More About Who Makes an Article Than How 
It Is Made and the Price 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 


By T. D. Wolfe 


Sales Manager, Onyx Division, Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 


r wasn’t so long ago that qual- 
ity was the king of buying mo- 
tives in the apparel industry, and 
in most others. People bought 
shoes and stockings, suits and 
gloves for their wearing qualities. 
The long-wearing qualities of ho- 
siery were featured in almost every 
stocking manufac- 


the chains on a basis of price. 
Price will always be a big fac- 
tor in chain-store selling. But the 
other retailers are beginning to 
realize that they cannot compete 
with chain stores on price and that 
they must draw the people to their 
stores in some other way. They 
have tried the na- 





turer’s advertising. 
Wear was the key- 
note of the adver- || 5.9 
tising of all wo- ; 
men’s apparel— 
with the exception 
of a few items, 


such as hats. Work- 
manship and mate- 


rial were the points 
that fifteen years 
ago were most fre- 
quently brought out 
by salespeople, and 
by advertising, 
whether the prod- 
uct was corsets or 
cambrics. 





ern woman, 





OW will it wear? How 
much is it? Who makes 

Which one of these 
questions does the modern 
consumer ask most often? 
Has advertising succeeded in 
educating the consumer to 
take quality and price for 
granted if a product bears a 
known name? If “yes” is the 
answer, as Mr. Wolfe says it 
is, will private store brands 
become scarcer and scarcer? 
In this article Mr. Wolfe 
tells what he thinks are the 
buying motives of the mod- 


tionally advertised 
product, with a cut 
price, as bait. It 
has worked to a 
great extent, but in 
all too many in- 
stances the cus- 
tomer buys just 
that one item at 
the special price 
and walks across 
the street to an- 
other store for her 
other articles. The 
store that featured 
the advertised 
brand at a special 
price, therefore, is 











But during the 
war, with rising prices, the matter 
of price naturally came to the 
front. Quality and wear were still 
important but they played second 
fiddle to price. People learned to 
shop around more than they had in 
the past for their merchandise. 
They compared prices first and 
quality second. Very often price 
was the only consideration. 

We are still feeling this price 
emphasis which has been stimu- 
lated since the war by the chain 
stores; but there are signs that it 
is waning. The chain stores are 
responsible for keeping it to the 
forefront of buying motives as 
long as it has been there. These 
and the large department stores 
and other stores which have felt it 
necessary to try to compete with 


the loser for it has 
made no profit on this sale, in 
most instances, and has been un- 
able to sell the customer another 
item on which a profit could be 
made. Consumers are not dumb; 
they recognize ‘bargains when they 
see them. And they will not buy a 
lot of things in one store just be- 
cause they are in that store. There 
are sO many stores now and they 
are so near together, especially in 
large cities, that it is only a few 
steps from one bargain sale to an- 
other. 

Retailers are realizing this more 
and more and are featuring adver- 
tised brands at discount prices fess 
and less. They are waking up to 
the fact that they must make a 
profit if they want to stay in busi- 
ness. And they are learning rapidly 
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that it is easier to sell an adver- 
tised, well-known product at its 
regular advertised price and make 
a profit on it than to try to get the 
consumer to buy something else, 
possibly the store’s own brand, by 
using the advertised product, at a 
cut price, as “bait.” They are find- 
ing that the consumer is willing, 
and becoming more willing all. the 
time, to pay the advertised price 
for a standard article, which al- 
ways is a quality article. It must 
be. Price is becoming less and less 
a factor. Style and service are be- 
coming the major influences; and 
the consumer knows that she gets 
style in the national brand. Adver- 
tising educates her to this belief. 


Raised on Advertising 


Our younger women are being 
brought up on advertising. They 
are becoming familiar with many 
brand names and are developing 
confidence in the manufacturers 
who make these. The modern 
young woman does not care so 
much for price. She does not in- 
quire about quality. She buys 
style and name. She takes the 
quality of a national brand, such 
as Onyx or Cheney, for granted. 
She knows these names, has seen 
them so frequently that she no 
longer questions the quality of the 
merchandise bearing them. 

When the brand-educated girl 
asks for a pair of Onyx stockings, 
or Miller shoes, she doesn’t ask 
about the wearing qualities, nor 
how they are made. Onyx stock- 
ings she already knows are quality 
stockings. She wants to know if 
they are the latest style and adver- 
tising is educating her to accept 
Miller and Onyx products as the 
latest thing, so that she need not 
question even this. In other words, 
all she wants to know is whether 
the stockings and shoes she buys 
carry known names. When she sees 
the Onyx or Miller label, she knows 
that the product has quality and 
style and she also knows that it is 
priced right, because she has seen the 
price in the advertising and in other 
stores and knows that this price is 
in effect all over the country no 
matter where she may buy this 
branded merchandise. 
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The private or store brand, on 
the other hand, is an unknown 
quantity to her. She knows the 
store, of course, and probably has 
confidence in it. But she also has 
confidence in a great many other 
stores. She does not care which 
store she buys an article in. She 
has not the confidence in any one 
store, as her mother had. Women, 
not long ago, used to do most of 
their shopping at one store. They 
put their trust in that store and ac- 
cepted anything that was given to 
them in the belief that that store 
would not put out any inferior 
merchandise. Women of today do 
not have that same confidence. The 
number of stores has dispelled this 
and the constant featuring of price 
by most stores has undermined 
confidence in their own goods, 
Consumers are beginning to real- 
ize that a store’s private brand 
may not be the same each time 
they buy it. They know that the 
store does not manufacture ; there- 
fore, it cannot control manufactur- 
ing operations. Many women now 
know that inasmuch as the manu- 
facturer of a private branded 
article cannot follow that article 
through to the consumer, there is 
only the store’s guarantee back of 
it, not the manufacturer’s. She is 
anxious to get the guarantee of 
both the store and the manufac- 
turer. 

Some years ago I worked for a 
stocking manufacturing company 
which did considerable private 
brand business. About 60 per cent 
of our output was sold under the 
brand names of various retailers. 
One of our largest customers was 
a Fifth Avenue store which had a 
reputation for high quality mer- 
chandise. One day the buyer of 
this store told me that he was con- 
sidering placing an order with an- 
other manufacturer who had of- 
fered to make the same stocking 
which we were furnishing at a 
price $2 under our own. I doubted 
very much whether the manufac- 
turer could do this and still make a 
profit and I told the buyer so. He 
thereupon produced one of the 
stockings which had been submitted 
to him as a sample. I asked for 
permission to have our superin- 
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LEADER 
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IMPROVING 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


TYPOGRAPHY 


Newspaper PUBLISHERS and advertisers 
are increasingly interested in typographical 
standards to improve the appearance of the ad- 
vertising columns and the whole . The 
New York Times was first in establishing such 
standards. 

The advertiser, no less than the reader, is 
benefited. A newspaper page which excludes 
black, crude and bizarre type and illustrations 
gives added value to advertisements. 


The Times manual of “Typographical Standards” is a 
handbook of the kind of material (illustrations, cuts, mat- 
rices, etc.) which will print well in any newspaper. A vol- 
ume of 96 pages, illustrated with examples of good and poor 
reproductions, it is sent postpaid for $1.50. 

The Advertising Production and Photo Engraving de- 
partments of The New York Times offer to odanion an 
advisory service in obtaining the finest mechanical repro- 
duction of illustrations and type in newspapers. 


Che New York Cimes 


Send copy of “TY POGRAPHICAL STANDARDS,” 


for which $1.50 is enclosed 
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tendent from the plant examine this 
stocking. He did so and stated 
that we could manufacture a 
stocking exactly like it for a price 
approximately the same as our new 
competitor. It would not, how- 
ever, be quite as good a stocking 
as we had been furnishing. He 
made up a sample stocking and the 
buyer compared the two and de- 
cided to give us the order. 

Now to the unskilled eye this 
new stocking appeared to be every 
bit as good a stocking as the old 
one. But it was not. We would 
not have allowed such a stocking 
to leave our plant under our own 
name. However, this Fifth Avenue 
store sold this stocking at the same 
price which it had been getting for 
the former higher quality item. In 
other words, the quality of this 
private brand stocking varied from 
year to year but the price was the 
same. 

Now the quality of an advertised 
brand is: always the same. It must 


be. We would not dare to change 
the quality of our stockings, be- 


cause we have a reputation to pro- 
tect all over the country. 

Consumers are always more sus- 
picious of the private brand item 
than they are of the advertised 
item. If something goes wrong 
with the private brand goods a 
woman is apt to blame the store 
and come to the conclusion that 
this brand of goods is never any 
good. She probably will never buy 
another one of that particular 
brand again. 


Faith in Advertised Brands 


This is not nearly so true with 
the advertised brands. The con- 
sumer is more apt to reason, if 
something goes wrong, that the 
company’s products couldn’t all be 
bad, or it would be out of business. 
And so it would. Because of this 
reasoning it is much easier to con- 
vince a woman when she brings an 
advertised product back for ad- 
justment that she just happened to 
get one bad one and that the rest 
of the line is of consistently good 
quality. She wants to believe that 
it is and almost always does be- 
lieve it. 

With the private brand, on the 
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other hand, she is not so easily 
convinced. She bought it in the 
first place probably because of the 
price and rather doubted at the 
time that the quality could be very 
good at that price. So when some- 
thing does go wrong she is ready 
to blame the whole line. 

As proof of the statement | 
made that quality is playing a 
minor part in the selling of mer- 
chandise today, let me relate a 
story. It has long been my belief 
that quality in standard advertised 
products is taken for granted, but 
in order to check up on my views 
I recently made an investigation of 
my own. I. Miller & Company 
have retail outlets throughout the 
country in which their advertised 
branded shoes are sold. Some of 
the stores are owned by Miller and 
others are agencies. Miller shoes 
are ‘well-known goods. 

I made a point of visiting every 
Miller store in the towns at which 
I stopped on a trip across the coun- 
try a short time ago. In each store 
I asked the clerk or manager two 
questions. These were: “How 
many women ask about the wear- 
ing qualities of Miller shoes? How 
often do you use wearing quality 
as a sales point?” 

In not a single instance did the 
manager or clerk tell me of an in- 
stance where a woman had in- 
quired about the wearing qualities 
of Miller shoes. In reply to the 
second question it was stated that 
only on very rare occasions do 
salesmen have to use wearing qual- 
ity as a sales argument. This oc- 
casionally happens when a woman 
has seen a pair of shoes in a chain 
store or some other store which are 
quite similar to the Miller shoes in 
appearance but are priced consider- 
ably lower. Then the salesman 
brings up the point of quality. He 
tells the woman about the mate- 
rials that go into Miller shoes and 
how they will hold their shape and 
how much longer they will wear 
than the cheaper shoes which ap- 
pear to the eye to be just as good 
as Miller’s. 

But as a rule, Miller customers 
know Miller shoes, even though 
they have not purchased from the 
store before. They take the qual- 
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ASropolis 


Food is used by every family. Theman who sells 
it has an unusual opportunity to know what are the 
best markets for articles of general consumption. 
Here is what a Minneapolis wholesale grocer says: 

“Working as close to the market as we do, we appreciate 
fully the tremendous possibilities of developing sales in the 
agricultural districts. 'We have been astounded at the results 
which can be obtained through the use of farm publications.”’ 

This letter, with many others from Northwestern 
jobbers, is reproduced in our new booklet. It gives 
you experience-backed opinions of men whose busi- 
ness success requires them to be impartial on 
markets and media. 

A free copy of this booklet will show you why 
business men in the territory cultivate the big half 
—Northwestern Agropolis. 
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FEATURES THAT MAKE THE Svgrot 


CUP OF THIS,A SPOON OF THAT AND A PINCH 
of the other,” ran the old-fashioned cook-book recipes. And 
that’s about all the housewife cared to know or was sup- 
posed to know. Vitamines, calories, acids, alkalies—they 
meant nothing to her. 


Today she is not content with knowing how to cook. She 
wants to know something about balanced meals. She wants 
to understand the hygiene of diet. She wants to know the 
“why” of cooking as well as the “how.” And because she 
lives in a busier world she wants to make her meals attrac 
tive and appetizing, of course, but with a minimum of time 
and expense. 


The Food Page which appears in The Sun every day is 
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SUMRODUCTIVE FOR ADVERTISERS 


planned with the modern woman in mind. Here the wo- 
man who does her own housework finds suggestions that 
save work and money. Here the woman who has help in 
the kitchen finds ideas for original, new and tasty dishes 
to grace her table. And here the woman who is engaged in 
business or professional work, who must prepare meals for 
herself and others after a hard day away from home, finds 
suggestions for dishes that are quickly served as well as 
nutritious. 


The Sun’s Food Pages are edited by Mies Edith M. Barber, 
the well-known authority on food and household econom- 
ics. She writes with a thorough knowledge of her subject 
and she has the unusual gift of making the food columns 
lively and interesting. 


“To keep husbands happy, children well and mothers free 
from overwork”—that’s the principle of The Sun’s Food 
Page. And that’s why so many women turn to it every day 
for guidance and information. 


THE DAILY FOOD PAGE OF 
The Sun is one of the features that 
make this newspaper a favorite among 
the women of New York. And women, 
of course, buy not only most of the 
food but also, directly or indirectly, 
most of nearly everything else. 


NEW YORK 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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The Eight Principal Cities of 
MICHIGAN 


Outside of Detroit 


These Booth Newspapers with 281,668 Net Paid Circu- 
lation offer 99% coverage of their respective cities 
and thorough coverage of the entire Booth Newspaper . 
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ity of these shoes for granted. 
They know that Miller could not 
sell as many shoes as it does if the 
shoes were not well made. They 
also know that Miller keeps abreast 
of style trends and that what it 
offers is the latest style. What has 
influenced them to buy, then? Why, 
the name—Miller. Price and qual- 
ity are subordinated in the buyer’s 
mind. She takes them more or less 
for granted, as I have said. She 
looks for the Miller name and ac- 
cepts its presence as proof of qual- 
ity and right price. 

Could an unbranded or private 
brand shoe be sold as readily as 
this? Of course not. Only the” 
very old and regular customers of 
a store have enough confidence in 
that store’s own brand name to 
accept such goods without ques- 
tion. They cannot possibly have 
the same confidence in these goods 
as they do in the advertised manu- 
facturer’s brand. The store, there- 
fore, has to sell not only the goods 
but the name as well, when it uses 
a store brand. With advertised 


goods it has only to sell the mer- 


chandise. The customer is already 
familiar with the name. 

The peculiar thing about this 
branded merchandise’ proposition is 
that the stores which are most in- 
sistent upon carrying their own 
brands of some lines are the ones 
that are most inconsistent in their 
attitude. These same stores fea- 
ture in other departments adver- 
tised brands and would not think 
of putting in their own brands in 
these departments. 

A short time later I was in the 
office of the vice-president of the 
store just mentioned during a dis- 
cussion which he was having with 
one of his buyers. 

The vice-president asked the 
buyer: “Why are there so many 
orders for Fownes’ gloves going 


through here?” 

“Because,” the buyer replied, 
“they sell well. We make a nice 
profit on them and our customers 
seem to like them. They are fa- 
miliar with the brand.” 

“But,” exclaimed the vice-presi- 
dent, “these women can buy 
Fownes’ gloves in almost every 
store in New York! Even up in 
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the little stores near where I live 
on West End Avenue they have 
Fownes’ gloves. Why should we 
feature the same merchandise that 
all these little shops carry? Why 
don’t we have something exclu- 
sive? How do you expect women 
to come to our store to buy if we 
offer the same merchandise at the 
same price featured by little stores 
all over town?” 

‘We can’t,” was the buyer’s re- 
ply, “sell a woman a pair of gloves 
when she is up on West End 
Avenue. If she’s going to buy a 
pair of gloves up there she’s going 
to buy them and the fact that we 
have another brand of gloves here, 
with which she is not so familiar 
as she is with Fownes, isn’t going 
to bring her down to our store; but 
if she does come in our store we 
have a better chance of selling her 
gloves with a Fownes label on them 
than we have gloves with our own 
label. She knows the Fownes’ 
label.” 

We do not hear this objection of 
so many outlets for a single item 
as much as formerly. Retailers 
used to clamor for exclusive rights 
to sell products but they don’t do 
this so much nowadays. I know 
that on our items a great many ré- 
tailers welcome more outlets in 
their cities. Here in New York, 
where we operate three stores of 
our own, there is practically no 
antagonism toward them. The 
dealers in the beginning thought 
we took business away from them. 

Now they believe, with us, that 
every additional outlet in New 
York helps every other dealer seil 
Onyx and Gotham hosiery. Numer- 
ous outlets make it possible to ob- 
tain our stockings at almost any 
place and any time. Were it pos- 
sible to obtain them in only a few 
places, a woman might very well 
purchase another make at a con- 
venient store rather than go a dis- 
tance to an Onyx or Gotham store. 
We have lost a customer in such 
an instance and the Onyx dealer 
who was not close by did not gain 
one. It is far better for a woman 
to continue to buy our hosiery at 
some store than to buy another 
make. Dealers recognize the logic 
of this. 
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The best key to retailing success 
in this age of competition is to 
carry merchandise with which the 
majority of a store’s customers are 
familiar. Retailers can argue with 
a customer about quality and price, 
but without a well-known name 
the merchandise will receive little 
acceptance from the modern cus- 
tomer. She wants merchandise on 
which she can depend, that she is 
certain is up to the minute in style, 
and that is priced right. These 
things she knows are true of the 
brands she sees advertised in her 
magazines and newspapers and that 
all of her friends are wearing. She 
knows that she need never 
ashamed to display the label of ad- 
vertised goods. 

Certainly she wants quality; of 
course the price must be right. But 
our young woman of today, edu- 
cated by advertising, takes these 
things for granted when she buys 
advertised goods bearing the man- 
ufacturer’s own label. And be- 
cause of this confidence, the man- 
ufacturer must guard the quality 
of his merchandise closely. Every 
manufacturer of a national brand 
product is in duty bound to use 
nothing but the finest materials and 
workmanship in order to maintain 
consumer confidence. There can 
be no compromise with quality. 
The consumer has been educated 
into the belief that the quality is 
there and that this justifies the 
price. For a manufacturer of 
branded merchandise not to main- 
tain that standard would be 
suicidal. 


New Account for Milwaukee 
Agency 


The J. M. Nash Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of waeduetiing machin- 
ery, has appointed The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
— papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Harry Davenport Advanced by 
Buffalo “Evening News” 
Harry Davenport, formerly assistant 
merchandising counselor of the ffalo 
Evening News, has been appointed mer- 
Geeieng ener of that paper. He 
i 


succeeds his brother, Edward J. Daven- 
port, who has join the advertising 
staff of the Cleveland News. 
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American Wholesale to Merge 
with Butler Brothers 


The American Wholesale Corporation, 
Baltimore, will be merged January 1, 
1930, with Butler Brothers, Chicago. 
Both are wholesale dry § S and gen- 
eral merchandise firms whose businesses 
are based any on catalog selling. 

Until the first of the year the two 
businesses will be entirely distinct, after 
which date the Baltimore firm will be 
operated as the American lesale Divi- 
sion of Butler Brothers. M. L. C. Burr, 
vice-president in charge of dry goods and 
merchandising and now manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of Butler Brothers, 
will be general manager of the new 
division, 


~ New Accounts to Chandler 
Agency 
The Ferbo Company, London, Eng. 
and Bayonne, +» manufacturer of 
Ferbo butter flavoring, has appointed the 
C. A, Chandler Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspaper, magazine, radio and 
business-paper advertising will be used. 
Kranish Brothers, New ork, im- 
porters and distributors of Mitchell 
sey razor blades, manufactured in 
Sheffield, Eng., have also appointed the 
Chandler agency to handle the advertis. 
ing of this product. Newspapers and 
business publications will be used. 


Niagara Hudson Power 
Appoints B. B. D. & O. 


_ The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion has sopeented Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used to advertise the 
industrial advantages of the Western 
and Central New York territory in 
which the Niagara Hudson corporation 
sells its current. 


Milnesia Account to Kling- 
Gibson 


Milnesia Laboratories, New York, 
makers of Milnesia Wafers, have ap- 
pointed the Kling-Gibson Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 


W. J. Mattimore Joins 
MacManus Agency 


W. J. Mattimore, formerly director of 

advertising of the Chrysler Sales Cor- 
ration, has joined MacManus, Inc, 
etroit advertising agency. 


Weston Hill with Critchfield 

Weston Hill has become associated 
with the New York office of Critchfield 
& Company, as space buyer and account 
executive. He has been head of an ad 
vertising agency which he operated a 
New York under his own name. 
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I Wonder lf There's 
Something Wrong 


With Promotional 
Advertising? 


I MAY BE all haywire, but it 
certainly seems to me that every now and then some 
space buyer should be sufficiently impressed by a news- 
paper promotion advertisement fo write a letter either 
to that newspaper or its nearest representative! Is this 
just a wild dream? Or is it probable? . . 4 For instance, 
this: When I tell you that The Los Angeles Examiner has 
carried more radio advertising, both locat and national, 
since the inception of radio than any other Los Angeles 
paper. And that up to September 30th of this year The 
Examiner's fotal radio advertising—359,802 lines—exceeds 
the combined total of both the second and third papers 
by 35,297 lines. And that nobody but Uncle Sam, himself, 
says Los Angeles is the third radio market of America. 
Now!—Shouldn’t this get a rise of some kind out of at 
least one wise gent or more who is going after radio sales 
in this vicinity? . 2 4 This, of course, is only a fraction 
of the story. Want to hear it? If you'll write me, I'll 
believe, after all, that there is a Santa Claus! 1 4 oo « 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Trade Commission 
Gets Complaint on RCA 
Advertising 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

had filed with it on October 31 
a complaint against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its subsi- 
diary, the Radio-Victor Corpora- 
tion. The complaint was filed by 
the Radio Protective Association 
and is concerned principally with 
certain RCA advertising methods. 
The Radio Protective Association 
is the representative of the inde- 
pendent radio industry. 

The complaint declares that on 
October 6 the Radio Corporation 
inserted in certain newspapers a 
full-page advertisement entitled: 
“The Responsibility of Leadership 
in Radio; a Message to the Radio 
Public.” This advertisement con- 
tained the following paragraphs: 


RCA, founded at the request of 
the United States Government be- 
fore our troops were demobilized, 
was expected to blaze the way in 
the radio field—scientifically, com- 
mercially, patriotically. 

s a result of this there exists 
a radio audience of *40,000,000 in- 
terested listeners. This is but one 
indication of how RCA has re- 
sponded to the Government’s call. 


These paragraphs, the complaint 
filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges, have the “tendency 
and capacity” to mislead and de- 
ceive the purchasing public. This 
deception, it is charged, exists in 
the fact that the advertising copy 
creates “in the minds of the pur- 
chasing public a false and errone- 
ous belief concerning the value, 
quality or utility of the products 
of” the Radio Corporation and its 
subsidiary. The complaint makes 
the specific charge that advertis- 
ing of the sort quoted above in- 
duces the public to buy RCA prod- 
ucts “in the mistaken belief that 
they were made for the Govern- 
ment of the United States or some 
department thereof, or were manu- 
factured under the formula, specifi- 
cations or requirements of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States . . . 
or that the Government of the 
United States sponsored, approved, 
or had some other interest in” the 
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Radio Corporation or its subsi- 
diary. 

The complaint then proceeds to 
point out that the Trade Commis- 
sion has repeatedly held that to 
create the impression of Govern- 
ment sponsorship or approval par- 
ticularly when such is not the case. 
is unfair competition. On this and 
other grounds which are specified 
in the complaint, the Commission is 
asked to issue a “cease and desist” 
order against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and the Radio-Vic- 
tor Corporation. 

The Commission has not taken 
any action on the complaint other 
than to file it. That, of course, 
is the first step. What the next 
move of the Commission will be is 
something that cannot be predicted. 
There is little doubt though that 
the case has possibilities of de- 
veloping into something of great 
interest to the advertising industry. 


Business Book of the Month 
Club Formed 


A new book club has been organized 
at New York which will be conducted 
by Business Libraries, Inc. Each month 
a book will be selected by a board of 
judges which will include: John Moody, 
president, Moody’s Investors Service; 
Albert E. Haase, secretary-treasurer, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers; Henry 
Bruere, first vice-president and _treas- 
urer, The Bowery Savings Bank, Nev 
York; William H. Spencer, dean of the 
School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago, who is chair- 
man of the board; illiam Z. Ripley, 
Nee! of political economy, Harvard 

niversity; Frederick M. Feiker, man- 
aging director, Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., and Harlow S. Person, man- 
aging director, The Tavlor Society. 

In addition, there will be an advisory 
council which will consider special books 
in various fields as follows: Advertising, 
J. H. Bragdon, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Frank Presbrey and Charles C. Young: 
green; industrial management, Henry S. 
Dennison and John M. Carmody; in- 
surance, Professor S. S. Huebner; in- 
vestment, Floyd Y. Keeler; business law, 
Har D. ims; foreign trade, Paul 
T. Cherington, O. K. Davis and Alvin 
Dodd; transportation, Professor W. J. 
ng and corporations, A. A. 

erle. 


Appoints Vanderhoof Agency 


_ The National Air Travelers Associa 
tion, Chicago, has placed its advertising 
account with Vanderhoof & Company, 
advertising agency of that city. News- 
papers, magazines, club publications and 
direct mail will be used. 
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THE SUNPAPERS in OCTOBER 


Daily (M & E) 299,794 


5,185 Gain over Oct., 1928 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ing Baltimore’s 
ig Bowl 


Baltimore has one of the largest and finest 
stadia in the country. Here recently was 
held the climax of Baltimore’s Bi-Centennial 
Celebration. And here, a few weeks ago, 
71,000 people witnessed Navy’s defeat at the 
hands of Notre Dame. 


Baltimore has play facilities second to none. 
The accession of 37 new industries (with more 
on the way) during the past year is due, in 
large part, to the pleasant living conditions in 
Baltimore. Which is totgay Baltimore is a 
great home city, steadily gRowing. 


And into the homes of Baltimore and suburbs 
go The Sunpapers in steadily increasing 
numbers, Note the latest circulation 
figures on opposite page. 
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v 
Ups and Downs 


in New Orleans 
v 


Circulation totals usually move one way or another 
with each semi-annual report. Those that remain 
absolutely the same are in the dodo class, very rare. 


Likewise, advertisers who are investing their big 
round dollars in newspaper space have a way of 
noticing these dodos. 


Now, there are no dodo circulation totals in New 
Orleans. The September 30th Publishers’ Reports 
to the Post Office department showed that New 
Orleans newspapers all had their ups and downs. 


The Times-Picayune, with a 53% lead over the second 
paper, daily, made the greatest gain over the pre- 
vious average, in fact, practically twice the gain reg- 
istered by any other New Orleans daily. 


The afternoon newspapers in New Orleans, without 
exception, showed “downs” instead of “ups” on their 
reports. 


On Sundays, again, The Times-Picayune, with a 45% 
lead over the second Sunday paper, showed a gain 
almost twice as large. The third Sunday paper 
showed a loss. 


All of which indicates the continued trend—readers 
as well as advertisers—to the one big newspaper of 
New Orleans. 


Vv 
Che Cimes-Picayune 


In Ne rleans 





99,741 daily 139,608 Sunday 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 





Coupons and Otherwise Keyed 
Advertisements 


Part I—The Advantages and Mechanics of the Coupon 
By Aesop Glim 


ET it be stated at the start that 

this is not a treatise on the 
premium or profit-sharing coupon. 
Within the meaning of this dis- 
auisition, we are discussing the 
thing which usually shows up 
(when used) in the lower right 
hand corner of an advertisement. 

The R. S. V. P. 

And if you'll just think of the 
coupon as the R. S. V. P. of your 
advertisement, you can’t fail to 
approach the problems of using 
and constructing the coupon in the 
only proper light. (For the benefit 
of those who don’t happen to have 
the Book of Etiquette at hand, 
R. S. V. P. means, “For Pete’s 
sake, please let me have an an- 
swer.” Take my word for it!) 


If you have been a faithful 


reader of old Aesop Glim’s articles 
to date, you now know how to 
build an advertisement—illustra- 
tion, headline and copy—which will 
reach right out of the page, grab 
the prospect by the lapel, make him 
read and weep and long for your 
merchandise. At that crucial and 
delightful moment, if you could 
only be there in person, you could 
hand your prospect a fountain pen 
and an order blank and he would 
thank you for the opportunity to 
sign on the dotted line. 

But alas, you can’t be there in 
person, so you seek the next best 
thing. If the nature of your propo- 
sition permits, you supply him— 
through a coupon—with some kind 
of order blank and pray that he 
will produce his own fountain pen. 
Your coupon tells him you expect 
to hear from him. It provides an 
added incentive to action. It is a 
big factor in overcoming his in- 
ertia. It saves him both the time 
and the trouble required to get out 
his stationery and write you a 
letter. It removes all reason for 
hesitating—and getting lost. 

And there are other aspects to 
the coupon. Some people are in- 
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clined to feel that the use of a 
coupon is less committal than the 
same request or order in the writ- 
er’s own words and handwriting. 
In other words, the coupon is a 
standard form and the user has 
merely supplied his name, address, 
etc. 

Coupons appeal very strongly to 
women for this reason—and for 
two others. First, in the matter of 
thrift. By and large, women use 
more expensive stationery than men 
—frequently monogrammed - sta- 
tionery. They hate to use their 
good paper ‘for a business letter 
—and they may not have any 
other at hand. Second, in the 
matter of business forms. The 
woman who is doubtful of business 
forms and expressions, finds every- 
thing said for her in the coupon. 

You will hear of any number of 
cases in which advertisements with 
coupons pulled from 15 per cent 
to 95 per cent better than adver- 
tisements without coupons. (In 
other words, where the last para- 
graph of the copy simply issued an 
invitation and let it go at that.) 

Should the reasons be far to 
seek? Assuming that the copy was 
either identical or just as compel- 
ling in both cases, the coupon sup- 
plied the means of immediate ac- 
tion—and somewhere between 15 
per cent and 95 per cent more re- 
plies were the result. 

There can be little doubt that 
your advertising will show more 
traceable results if it contains well- 
designed coupons. 

First and foremost, if you use 
a coupon, make it large enough for 
your prospect to write in, with- 
out effort, his name, address, city 
and State—and maybe his occupa- 
tion. Ninety-five per cent of those 
who fall for your proposition will 
make use of your coupon. You 
will find it convenient to be able to 
read their names and addresses. 

Whether you care to ask for the 
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replier’s occupation or not is up 
to you. Frequently you will find 
it both useful and illuminating to 
know what types of people your 
proposition is appealing to. That 
is, from what classes of readers 
you are getting replies. In which 
case the space is well used. A 
representative number will be glad 
to fill in the occupation line. 

In any case, ask for name, ad- 
dress, city and State. I speak out 
of long experience and early sor- 
row. To many of your audience 
“address” means only street ad- 
dress—and. they leave you guessing 
whether they live in any particular 
city and State. And there are sev- 
eral Springfields, Portlands, Parises 
and Whatnots scattered through- 
out the country, besides a surpris- 
ing number of towns and hamlets 
you have never heard of. Where- 
fore, “city” is not enough infor- 
mation. (The post marks on the 


envelopes won’t help you for, even 
if legible, your secretary will have 
thrown the envelopes away.) 

Your coupon should be entirely 


self-sufficient. In other words, 
when once cut out, your coupon 
should bear your complete name 
and address and a complete request 
(the prospect’s request) for what- 
ever you are offering—in sufficient 
wording to mean something. And 
you will want to include some kind 
of key, which will tell you which 
advertisement, in which publication, 
was responsible for your receipt 
of this particular reply. Where- 
fore, a theoretically perfect coupon 
would read somewhat as follows: 


Blank Products Corporation, 
Dept. 12-B, Main and 
pring Streets, 
Campden, Connecticut. 
Gentlemen: ry 

please send me a copy of, 
“Why Be old “at 90?” 


obligation, 


There is great magic in the 
words, “Without obligation.” If 
you can use them you had better 
do so. 

If you are making a sale——either 
outright or on a trial and make- 
good basis—be sure that the pros- 
pect has signed his name to a clear- 
cut statement of the exact terms 
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of your offer. It is best to submit 
every new coupon you devise to 
your local postmaster for his ap- 
proval of both the physical make- 
up of the coupon and the copy and 
offer made in or with the coupon. 
It doesn’t take long; you will re- 
ceive real co-operation; you may 
save yourself infinite embarrass- 
ment, if not actual grief. 

The Post Office also has some- 
thing to say about the size of your 
coupon: 

Coupons, order forms, and other 
matters intended for detachment and 
subsequent use may be included in 
permanently attached advertise- 
ments, or elsewhere, in newspapers 
and periodicals, provided they con 
stitute an incidental feature of suc! 
publication and are not of such char- 
acter, or used to such extent, as 
to destroy the characteristics of sec- 
ond-class publications, or to bring 
them within the prohibition of the 
statute denying the second-class 
rates of postage to publications “‘de- 
signed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses,” or to give them the char- 
acteristics of oks or third-class 
matter. (Postal laws and regula- 
tions of 1913, Section 441,—Para- 
graph 6.) 


In my specimen coupon, two al- 
ternative methods of keying are 
shown. “Dept. 12-B” could indi- 
cate that this coupon comes from 
the December advertisement in a 
publication designated by the let- 
ter B. If it were a weekly maga- 
zine or a daily newspaper, your 
key might have to be increased to 
indicate publication, month and day. 
The same system would apply to 
the supposedly hidden key at the 
hottom of the coupon (indicated 
by the “B12” at the end of the 
occupation line). 

The use of “Dept.” is probably 
the better in that the 5 per cent 
who will reply by letter, without 
enclosing: your coupon, are apt to 
copy the “Dept.” designation, where 
they would miss the hidden key. 
Which would mean that you get 
the order, but do not know to 
which advertisement or publication 
to credit it. 

Some companies take care of the 
keving by using different (and arti- 
ficial) street addresses. This has 
been known to cause delay and even 
loss, however, and is not a good 
expedient, unless you have the full 
blessing and co-operation of the 
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For the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1929, as compared with 
the same period a year ago 
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local post office from which your 
returns will be delivered to you. 

In any case, don’t leave the se- 
lection of key numbers to the last 
minute before closing date. Work 
out in advance a definite and in- 
telligent system of keying your ad- 
vertisements, which gives every 
single insertion in each different 
publication its own self-explana- 
tory designation. Then stick to 
your system! 

And never use. the same key 
twice! I once repeated a key after 
a six months’ interval—only to dis- 
cover that I was dealing with a 
publication from which coupons 
continued to come in over an eight 
months’ period. For three months 
we were never sure which adver- 
tisement was bringing in the 
sheaves. 

And lastly, work out a fool- 
proof system for keeping track of 
your returns. A well-kept record 
of the returns can be a gold mine 
of information, leading to more 
efficient advertising and thereby 
greater sales. 

You should have a book with 
spaces in which to enter, for every 
insertion, the name of the medium, 
the key of the advertisement, the 
number of replies received each 
day—and day by day—with weekly 
and monthly totals, and the head- 
line of the advertisement. 

Next week—in this same audi- 
torium—we will present a debate 
on “Staging the Coupon” versus 
“Hiding the Coupon.” 


H. L. Terry with W. O. 
Floing 

H. L. Terry has joined W. O. Floing, 
Inc., New York, color photography, se as 
director of production. e has 
art director of Erwin, Wasey & a 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, with 
hich he has been associated for four- 
teen years. 


Death of E. K. Meredith 


Ernest K. Meredith, president of 
Humphrey-Meredith, Inc., leveland ad- 
vertising agency, died recently at At- 
ate. Iowa. e was twenty-eight years 
old. 


Joins Needham, Louis & 


Brorby 

Mrs. Helen Wing has 
staff of Needham, Louis 
Chicago advertising agency. 


oined the copy 
Brorby, Inc., 
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To Hold Third St. Louis Sales 
Executives’ Conference 


The third One Day Sales Executives’ 
Conference, under the auspices of the 
Sales Mana; ers Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber o ce, will be held at 
St. Louis, aie 22, at the Hotel 
Jefferson. Frank M, See is chairman of 
the committee in ‘charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Successful Sales Practices,’”’ subdivided 
into four topics: “Changing Sales 
Methods,” “Successful Sales Plans,” 
Help. the S Salesmen” and “How to 
ee, the Salesman Help the Buyer 


Bu 
Tie speakers will be: Clarence E. 
Francis, vice-president in charge of 
1 Foods Corporation, New 
. G. W. Dyer, editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist ; A. “C, Mayer, 
merc service, ‘Re 
frigeration Department, ‘General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, and H. A. McAl- 
lister; McAllister Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 








Service, 


Greenleaf Company Adds to 
Staff 


Homer Morgan Snow, formerly with 
the production department of the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., New York, and, 
at one time, an account executive with 
the Boston office of the H. S. Howland 
Advertising Agency, Inc., has been ap 
— production manager of The 

reenleaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency 

Harold E. Fellows has also joined the 
Greenleaf agency as radio director. 


G. E. Hall to Manage Eastern 
Advertising Company Sales 


George E. Hall, for the last twenty 
years New England manager at Boston 
of the Eastern Advertising Company, 
street car advertising, has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales of that 
agency. He will divide his time be 
tween the New York and Boston offices 
of the company. 


H. J. Lance, Vice-President, 
National Publicity Service 


Harold J. Lance, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R. I, 
manufacturer of Gorham silverware, has 
been appointed vice-president of the Na- 
tional Publicity Service, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Furniture Account to Addison 
Vars 


The R. G. Kittinger Shops, Inc., Buf- 
falo and North Tenscenh » manufac 
turer of furniture, has appointed the 
Buffalo office of Addison Vars, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Magazines, business papers, 
and direct mail will be used 
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3) Bank apvertisine 
IN THE BUSINESS WEEK 


nt OS Goop ADVERTISING 


low to 


Buyer 

nce E. Most of a bank’s customers are business houses 
and business men—manufacturers and wholesalers, 

etre retailers, utilities, engineers. They may make or sell 

~veland 


dynamos or dishpans, suspension bridges’ or silk 


s to stockings, but they are all business men and have 
y wit one common interest—business, 

a Because they are business men, they read The 
ma Business Week. That's why bank advertising in 
oh The Business Week is effective and economical. 

4 Published weekly. Only seven days from receipt 
oy of plates to delivery of message. 
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Saas s One Re 





HE Press has sat 
rating circulatio 
coverage of the TRU 


Cleveland Market—but i 
has more than that. 
has an intense reade 
interest ... a factor whic 
makes its advertising col 
umns pull so remarkably 

The people of the ma 
= ket know that here in th 
On October 12th The Prose printedin nlewSpaper they will fin 
Statelows ‘game ‘at Columbur within @ll the news they want 
read. 

The Press prides itse 
on its quick and accurat 
coverage of the news. 0 








jctures were the first to appear in a 
Cleveland newspaper. 


many occasions it spend. 
far more in the obtaini 
of that news than it ca 


The Clevelan| 


~ NATIONAL [AL AD\SING 
T H E ADVERTISI1NUY 
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Why THE PRESS 
emarkably — 





xpect to receive thru the 
sale of papers. But its 
policy is sound, for it has 
built a fund of com- 
munity good-will which 
s of incalculable value to 
tself and to its advertisers. 


Here in The Press you 
Ynot only have the assur- 
unce that your advertis- 





gwillenter nine of every 


en English-reading Asin, om October 19th The Pree gave 


f am important even! 
eveland homes, but also From Ang Arbor=y rhere Ohio | oe 
_—a! 
+ a. . rush 
hat it will receive, along Stier uatthey & = siyieee Te 
day in Cleveland's wet ewspaper. 





ith the news columns, 
he scrutiny which every 
leveland Press reader 


tives to his entire news- 


First in 


Cleveland 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD Los Angeles 


CLEVELAND 
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GLENDALE — The overwhelming pre 
dominance of local newspa prem. £ +t 


provides the proper key to this rich market. 


NP miles north of Los Angeles is an independent municipality of 
60,000 people—a city by its own right—Glendale. Adequately 
served by railroad, interurban, bus and air lines, Glendale has over 
250 productive industries within its boundaries. 

The Glendale Airport, one of the finest in the country, is the pas- Jj came t 
senger terminal for the T.A.T. and a majority of prominent coast air ~y 
lines serving this territory. The city has its own water supply, while A ; 
gas and electricity are available in any quantity at very low rates. self. 


Home ownership in Glendale runs as high, or higher than other Whi 



































Southern Califotnia communities. Building permits are running ~ hal 
$500,000 a month. Location, climate, educational facilities, make J peciall; 
Glendale a most desirable place to live. where 
fe : ties to 
And in no Southern California community will you find civic pride ff ods are 

stronger or a higher average of intelligent citizenship. Its population § keen, 
is practically 100% American. The devotion of Glendale residents — 
to community interests is well reflected in their > ll 
decided preference for the home newspaper, the [ aihambra peciall; 
Glendale News-Press, which has a circulation Post-Advocate | # runs co 
EIGHT TIMES AS GREAT as the metropolitan daily with Culver City establi 

the largest outside coverage. It is the wrk pees prey -News toms. 
for Glendale interests — modern, well-edited and cov- Glendale News-Press to do \ 
ering in detail every phase of Glendale’s local interests. Hollywood News of the 
Glendale’s development is typical of independent com- Long Beach Sun a 4 
munities of Southern California. Their growth is due Monrovia News-Post wh = 

to the intense loyalty of residents to each local com- Pasadena Post of * 
munity. It gives concrete evidence that you cannot Redondo Breeze A rd 
cover Southern California markets effectively without San Pedro News-Pilot those r 
using the local newspapers. ' Sant Monica aie ¢ 
fronting 

SouTHERN CatirorniA Newspapers = ite 
and the San Diego fore th 

Detroit yee eg —. go on 
Chicago =* Portland cove! more t 
Los Angeles mm «ote ) Seattle — never r 
564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 ; i they 
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Some of the Pitfalls and Ridges 
of Exporting 


One of the Important Points to Consider in Exporting Is That Sales 


Units Abroad May Differ from What Is Proper 
in the Domestic Market 


By Howard S. Hadden 


President, Dorland International (Advertising Agency) 


N American toilet soap manu- 
f\facturer, with eyes on the 
Cuban market, packed his product 
for that country so many indi- 
vidual bars to the case. He soon 
found that the custom in Cuba was 
to purchase three bars at a time 
in one container, instead of by the 
individual cake. He 


off their perch on those same 
shelves. 

Some years ago, a furniture 
polish manufacturer contemplated 
entering the British market. Over 
here his product sold for 25 cents 
and 50 cents. Immediately facing 
him was an entrenched thrupenny 





and sixpenny de- 





decided to do in 
Cuba as the Cubans 
do, packed his 
product according- 


OW large 
package be? That is a 
question which every manu- 


mand for home- 
made products. He 
had to educate that 
market anew. It 


should my 


ly, and thus over- 
came the selling re- 
sistance which he 
had so inadvert- 
ently built for him- 
self. 

While advertis- 
ing is a great edu- 
cational force, es- 
pecially in America 
where susceptibili- 
ties to new meth- 
ods are particularly 


facturer of packaged mer- 
chandise must answer ac- 
curately before he can even 
hope to succeed in the do- 
mestic market. 

In the export market it is 
equally important. What is 
more, in i 


frequently all wrong. In 
some countries the people 
are accustomed to buying in 
larger quantities than we do 
here. In others, they buy 


was a long, expen- 
sive haul. Now his 
goods are smiling 
on the shilling and 
two-shilling shelves, 
doing a fair busi- 
ness, yet not alto- 
gether removed 
from competition 
with the lower 
priced British pol- 
ishes which are 
considered “good 
enough” by a great 
many. 

This brings us to 
the observation that 

















where the sale 
abroad of many 














dl yee Pm in smaller quantities. 

with equal effec- This is one of sev eral 
tiveness abroad, es- phases of expo yamg 60 which 
pecially when it the pgp = tani article de- 
runs contra to long- votes attention. 

established cus- 

toms. When those customs have 


to do with parting with good coin 
of the realm, the obstacles in the 
way of sales are difficult to sur- 
mount. In Europe, for example, 
where thrift is inherent and part 
of the national warp and woof, 
American manufacturers seeking 
those markets find such problems 
as the size of package sharply con- 
fronting them. And if the prob- 
lem is not studied and solved be- 
fore the time comes for goods to 
go on the foreign shelves, it is 
more than likely that they will 
never reach that vantage point, or 
if they do, will never come down 
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everyday staples is 
concerned, the great factor of thrift 
must be reckoned with. Either the 
price or size of the package must 
be adjusted to meet it. Foreign 
wages are not American wages. 
The old wrinkled purse still chal- 
lenges the “loose change” pocket. 
And, while not necessarily a breed- 
ing place for moths, the purse of 
the old world is still an economic 
force that will not be denied. 

For Belgium, a certain Ameri- 
can razor blade concern packed its 
blades so many to the package, as 
in this country. But again the 
thrift element asserted itself to the 
point where Belgian dealers found 
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it necessary to break packages and 
sell the blades one at a time. 
Eventually, blades may be sold 
there to the customer in package 
lots, but to have imposed full- 
package purchases arbitrarily on a 
market accustomed to buying one- 
at-a-time would not have been in 
the best interests of good mer- 
chandising of a new market in a 
new field 

Another razor company which, 
for the domestic field, packed its 
blades five and ten to the package, 
followed the same procedure for 
the foreign field. Shortly after 
the first foreign shipment was 
made, a letter was received to the 
effect that the smaller packages 
were found to be one blade short, 
and the larger packages two blades 
short. It developed that dealers 
in that particular country were ac- 
customed to packages containing 
a half dozen and a dozen and con- 
cluded that they were being “short 
changed.” Accordingly, new pack- 
ages went out containing six and 
twelve to meet the long-established 
requirements of that market. 

The point here is that prelimi- 
nary investigation on the spot 
would have obviated any misunder- 
standing on the part of far away 
dealers, which, to say the least, 
undoubtedly proved embarrassing 
to all concerned for the moment. 


Consider the Size of the Unit 


One thought which suggests it- 
self in the consideration of enter- 
ing the export field is that in cer- 
tain foreign countries people may 
be in the habit of buying in larger 
units than here, or in smaller units 
in other foreign countries. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
“smaller unit” custom prevails, 
particularly since price is so defi- 
nite a determinator of purchase. 
We have the Cuban soap experi- 
ence on the one hand, and the Bel- 
gian razor blade example on the 
other’. . . with the odds, as a 
whole, on the latter. 

Apropos of this we have the ex- 
perience of .an American tooth 
paste manufacturer who gave his 
foreign trade free samples with 
regular goods. The regular sized 
package proved too large for gen- 
eral acceptance, so much so that 


dealers suggested selling the sam- 
ples at 10 cents apiece. This was 
done, with the result that the small 
10-cent size met with such success 
that a good business has since been 
built on this item. 

Those incidents indicate one type 
of pitfall that exporters had better 
avoid. Here are some others: 

Shortly after the World War, a 
manufacturer of portable houses 
spent many months and many thou- 
sands of dollars planning a cam- 
paign to sell his product in France. 
He reasoned that large devastated 
areas would have to be rebuilt, and 
the business, from his viewpoint, 
looked more than promising. 

His costs. were estimated, litera- 
ture translated into French, freight 
and insurance rates ascertained, and 
a suitable advertising appropria- 
tion set aside. Two of -his field 
men, while waiting on a New York 
pier to sail for Havre, met a 
French military engineer who was 
on his way home. In their con- 
versation with him they received a 
severe jolt that upset all their 
plans. 

They learned that all building re- 
quirements and insurance laws in 
France would have to be changed 
by legislative acts before wooden 
buildings, portable or otherwise, 
could be erected for any purpose 
other than military use. Any num- 
ber of people in the United States, 
from the French Consul down 
could have given this information 
and saved this manufacturer much 
time, labor, expense and disappoint- 
ment. 

Another manufacturer conceived 
the idea of inaugurating a large 
advertising and selling campaign 
in France for a package of flour 
for household consumption. He 
spent thousands of dollars in pre- 
liminary work, before he was ad- 
vised by someone qualified by ex- 
perience, who showed him the utter 
futility of his efforts. French 
women do little or no home baking 
They purchase their loaves, rolls, 
etc., from the nearest “boulan- 
gerie,” and have done so for so 
many generations that a deeply- 
reoted habit would have to he 
changed before package flour 
would find a sale in France. 

Some years ago, a prominent 
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manufacturer of farm machinery 
in the West received an order for 
a pump from one of the South Sea 
Islands. There was nothing sur- 
prising in the order coming from 
this remote part of the globe, as 
the manufacturer’s territory for 
sales, was, and is, virtually uni- 
versal. The unusual part of the 
order was the specific direction for 
packing. Briefly, the consignee in- 
sisted upon a packing case of cer- 
tain dimensions which must be 
made of “mahogany boards % 
inches thick.” A great many 
manufacturers, possibly the ma- 
jority of them, would have com- 
pletely ignored the packing instruc- 
tions and would have shipped the 
goods in the regular pine or spruce 
crating. Not so with this concern. 
It followed instructions to the 
letter. No expense was spared to 


obtain mahogany boards of the 
required thickness to build the case 
in which the pump was shipped. 


The Why of the Request 
Finally, a letter came from the 


consignee which was highly appre- 
ciative in its tone, and cleared up 
the mystery surrounding the order 
for a “mahogany case.” The 
South Sea Islander explained that 
there was an official embargo upon 
the importation of mahogany 
boards in his particular group of 
islands. He needed some %-inch 
mahogany boards in his business 

. also he needed a pump. Here 
was an opportunity to kill two 
birds with one stone, hence the 
unusual request for packing. 

How many manufacturers of 
soaps are aware that no package 
or carton should include in its de- 
sign or decoration the likeness of 
any human figure . . . if the prod- 
uct is to be offered for sale to 
Mohammedans? Also, that a Mo- 
hammedan will not touch soap 
known to contain animal fats? 

How many cigarette manufactur- 
ers know that in India, in spite of 
importations, the Indian cigarette, 
locally known as “biri,” more than 
holds its own, except perhaps in 
the seaport towns where no inland 
freight has been paid upon the im- 
ported article? The cheapness of 
the “biri” is amazing . . . a thou- 
sand of them being sold for 20 
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cents and less. The wages paid 
for rolling cigarettes are only a 
little over a half cent for 100. 

The question of packaging for 
export embraces stipulations that 
are many and varied. Goods for 
foreign markets must be packed to 
meet the demands of each market 
and commodity, with full protec- 
tion against damage, and with due 
regard for economy. 

Sometimes expensive and special 
packing is required, which in turn, 
has a bearing on cost and price 

. and which makes necessary a 
clear explanation and understand- 
ing to and with the customer. 

Freight rates for goods shipped 
by steamer to foreign countries are 
nearly always based upon bulk 
. .. that is, the number of cubic 
feet occupied in the cargo hold. 
The exception is in the case of 
heavy, solid castings, where the 
rate is charged according to weight. 
Therefore, it is very important that 
merchandise be packed as economi- 
cally as possible, to conserve space. 
In this connection, the following 
instances are interesting. 

A prominent manufacturer of 
auto trucks formerly crated his 
trucks for shipment abroad. He 
found by detaching the radiator 
and packing it flat the saving ef- 
fected was over 200 square feet. 
This meant a considerable economy 
in freight costs. 

Another firm that manufactured 
auto trucks built the driving seat 
of solid construction—a part of 
the chassis—so that it could not be 
dismounted and taken down. It 
discovered that by modifying the 
construction so that the seat could 
be removed and flattened out, a 
large saving in freight resulted. 
The company was able, in the ma- 
jority of instances, to pack a truck 
for shipment so that the dimensions 
of the crate were slightly more 
than the width of the frame, the 
length of the frame and the depth 
of the engine. Of course, the prac- 
tice is general to remove all wheels 
and, in most cases, the axles. 

The type of material used as 
packing is also an important item. 
A maker of metal machinery used 
excelsior as a buffer between crate 
and contents. Experience devel- 
oped the fact that in ocean travel 
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The NEWS is nobody's favorite charity + Its cost puts it 


away out of the “let's-give-a-little-to-this-guy-too” class, compels serious 
and respectful attention ~+- No department store has ever bought it 
except on a hard-boiled, show-me, trial-by-test, pay-dirt basis -- And 
The News has put hot-boxes on the cash register afd rolled up new 
highs for everything from canary birds to pianos, from potted lilies to 
loudspeakers; and set down new lows on the advertising cost sheets 
‘+ BECAUSE it carries a message at a lower cost to the largest circu- 
lation in America, reaches a majority of New York families in every 
income group, in every neighborhood; because its small size and small 
page gets small-space copy to more eyes, minds, and pocketbook 
impulses—it represents the most efficient and economical merchandis- 
ing utility in the New York market today + This year, with most of the 
department stores using less space in New York newspapers, The News 
is getting more linage from every big store whose copy it carries and 


is showing the largest linage gain + If you have a selling problem, 


The News may have a saving solution + Investigatel + + + f ‘ob! Bia 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
IN NEW YORK ARE 
USING A LOT LESS 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 
THIS YEAR > > > 


LINAGE of New York department stores for the 
first NINE months of 1929, compared with the 
same period of 1928..... from figures of the 
Advertising Record Co. 


New York Times . . . .  . loss 141,680 
New York Herald Tribune . '. | tenn: ira 
New York World \Soyk< eae . loss 190,062 
New York American. . . .  .. loss 445,293 
New York Mirror i catice: 3 os. ee 
New York Evening Journal . . . loss 489,587 
New York Evening World. . loss 164,717 
New York Evening Graphic. . . loss 76,219 
Brooklyn Eagle .. . loss 233,718 
Brooklyn Standard Union .:. « CRBs 
Brooklyn Times .°. «.:« . . loss Beare 


New York Evening Post — gain 35,545 
Mew Fare Gem fhe gain 148,853 
New York Telegram eo ¥O0Ss gain 205,491 


New York News. gain 432,965 


BUT A LOT MORE IN 
THE lf NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Kohl Bidg., San Francisco -- Tribune Tower, Chicago -- 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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SELLING BONDS 
in BOSTON 


An analysis of the quality of the financial advertis- 
ing carried by Boston newspapers for the past nine 
months of 1929 reveals that the 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT carried 
200,580 lines of Banks and Trust Companies, far 
outdistancing the second paper. 


—carried 20,472 lines of dividend advertising, far 
outdistancing the second paper. 


—carried 20,401 lines of financial notices (reorgan- 
izations, bonds called, etc.), far outdistancing the 


second paper. 


If you are interested in reaching the solid citizenry 
in Boston; the investing class instead of the specu- 
lative fringe, the Transcript dominance in the field 
of high-grade financial advertising tells its own 


story. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. D. J. KELLEY 


Boston New York Chicago Wall St. Representative 
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the excelsior absorbed moisture and 
rusted the metal. Furthermore, a 
packing of this sort is never sat- 
istactory for holding a heavy 
product in place. Every movement 
of the vessel pounds on the excel- 
sior packing like a battering ram. 
Eventually, the packing becomes 
compressed, permitting dangerous 
play. The only way to pack goods 
securely and satisfactorily is. to 
confine them by secure bracings 
within the crates and packages so 
that there will be no play. If it is 
necessary to use buffers, in no case 
is it advisable to use excelsior. 

Corrugated cartons are not a 
good selection for packaging goods 
destined for a long ocean journey, 
as another manufacturer discovered 
to his loss. His goods were shipped 
from the United States in winter 
and their route carried them 
through the Panama Canal. The 
moist salt air and tropic heat com- 
bined to soften the glue in the 
cartons, so that by the time they 
reached their destination, the pack- 
ages were soft, gave way and fell 
apart. 

During the war, the Quarter- 
master Department, U.S.A., was 
desirous of conserving every square 
foot of space in shipping supplies 
to the army overseas. One of the 
big problems encountered was the 
shipment of uniforms. They im- 
proved greatly upon the former 
method of shipping in packing 
cases by compressing bundles of 
wiforms into bales under hy- 
draulic pressure. One-fifth of the 
space was saved by this process 
which was.also adopted for socks, 
underwear and other articles of 
clothing. 


Dangers of Loss and Damage Are 
Severe Abroad 


The dangers of loss and damage 
to goods shipped abroad are severe, 
notably to certain South American 
countries. Methods of packing as 
for domestic markets will not do. 
Distance must be considered. Also 
climate, rough usage, possibility of 
pilfering, and a host of other fac- 
tors which, as a rule, become the 
responsibility of the consignee or 
shipper rather than of the steam- 
ship company, particularly in the 
matter of breakage. 
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Pilfering is a world-wide and 
world-old habit. It cannot always 
be prevented, even by the most 
expert packing. However, wire- 
nailed and wire-bound or metal- 
stripped boxes have a much better 
chance of reaching their destination 
intact than those less securely put 
together. Further, if the outer 
case does not indicate the contents, 
pilfering is less likely to occur. 

Export business, properly con- 
ducted, is a profitable business, and 
often is a potent factor in turning 
red figures into black, particularly 
where the product is a seasonal 
one, and where the low production 
valleys at home can be raised by 
taking advantage of reverse seasons 
in foreign fields. 


Selling in Terms of Peoples 


But selling abroad must be done 
in terms of “peoples” as much as 
of product. And before going 
ahead, find out what the buying 
needs and habits really are. After 
this information is ascertained, and 
the first contact with the whole- 
saler, retailer or ultimate consumer 
is to be a catalog, one cannot 
spend too much time and thought 
in its preparation. 

The manufacturer who hopes 
and expects to do business in a 
foreign land through the medium 
of a catalog, must prepare such 
material with great exactitude. He 
must remember that our systems of 
weights and measures are not the 
standard for the entire world. He 
must bear in mind that the type of 
selling appeal that meets a ready 
response in the minds of Ameri- 
cans, in all probability will fail to 
register in Scandinavian or Latin 
American countries. He must stu- 
diously avoid the use of slang or 
colloquialisms in his advertising 
copy. 

The more literal, 


specific and 
clear the word picture, the better 
his chances of meeting with under- 


standing and response. The wisest 
course to pursue is to have the 
catalog carefully translated into 
the tongue of the country one 
wishes to exploit. Otherwise, it is 
likely that the destination of the 
catalog will be the waste-basket. 

Export is a great business, one 
which weds romance to dollars, and 
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brings together the a East 
and the practical West . . . all the 


poets to the contrary " notwith- 
standing. 

It has its pitfalls and its ridges. 
But beyond both looms a world of 


Dr. Cramp on 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read with interest Printers’ 
INK’s answer to an inquiry re- 
garding articles on testimonial ad- 
vertising.* After speaking of 
certain obviously questionable testi- 
monial advertising methods, the ar- 
ticle refers to certain “good old- 
fashioned” testimonials that have 
been used by reputable advertisers 
from time immemorial, and speci- 
fies the three distinguishing char- 
acteristics of such testimonials. 
These are, first, that the person 
giving the testimonial is merely an 
owner or user of the product and 
not, in any way, commercially con- 
nected with its exploitation; sec- 
ond, that such a testimonial is writ- 
ten by the person signing it and is 
a bona fide expression of opinion, 
and, third, the testimonial is not 
paid for. 

You imply that such testimonials 
are above criticism. Insofar as 
they apply to every kind of mer- 
chandise except medicaments for 
the alleviation or cure of human 
ailments, I agree with you. The 
man who has used a certain brand 
of motor car, who has received 
good service from a certain brand 
of clothing, who is a satisfied user 
of a certain radio set—all of these 
individuals, although not experts 
on motor cars, woolen goods, or 
wireless telephony are competent 
to express their own opinions, and 
such opinions are worthy of due 
weight. 

When, however, we get into the 
line of medicaments, we have an 
entirely different problem. The 
manufacturer who sells motor cars, 
clothing or radio sets has the forces 


*“There Are Several Kinds of Testi- 
monial Advertising,” October 3, 1929, 
page 174 
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great desire for the things that 
have advanced American civiliza- 
tion, and which in turn shall supply 
the nations abroad with the worthy 
means that will help make their 
dreams of progress come true. 


Testimonials 


of nature working against him, 
in wear and tear. The man who 
sells medicaments has the forces of 
nature working for him in wis 
medicatrix mnatura—the “healing 
power of nature.” An enormous 
percentage of the indispositions to 
which we are all subject disappear 
spontaneously, whether we do some- 
thing in the way of treatment or 
do nothing. The tendency of the 
human body is usually—not always 
—to get well. If this were not 
the case, the human race would 
have become extinct long since. 

When John Doe gets up some 
morning feeling seedy and decides 
to try a bottle of Dr. Curem’s 
Panacea, and in three or four days’ 
time is himself again, he is quite 
convinced that it was the Panacea 
that cured him. In all human prob- 
ability it had very little, if any- 
thing, to do with his recovery. In 
such cases Mr. Doe is likely to 
give a testimonial that would meet 
the specifications of the “good old- 
fashioned brand” referred to in the 
Printers’ INK article. John is 
quite sincere; he has no commer- 
cial tie-up with Dr. Curem’s Pan- 
acea; he writes the testimonial 
without solicitation and he receives 
no pay for it. 

Yet the testimonial is quite 
worthless, for the simple reason 
that John Doe is not competent to 
express any opinion as to the al- 
leged curative value of the Pana- 
cea. It may take a lifetime of 
study of drug action for a scientist 
to be able to state, with any degree 
of assurance, that a given drug 
is responsible for a given result. 
There are few things in the range 
of human knowledge that contain 
so many complex factors as the 
reaction of the human body and its 
processes to drugs. 

ArtHur J. Cramp, 
Director. 
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How Air Transportation Is Being 
Merchandised 


What Colonial Air Transport, 


Inc., Has Learned About the 


Merchandising of Plane Passenger Service 


By Don Gridley 


MODERN advertising has had 
the opportunity to participate 
in the growth of two great trans- 
portation industries: the automo- 
tive and the aviation. The splen- 
did record of what it has done for 
one is already written in the pages 
of automobile history. What it 
will do for the 

other is still to be 

written. 

The airway ad- 
vertiser is as much 
a pioneer in mer- 
chandising as he is 
in flight. To be 
sure, there are cer- 
tain similarities be- 
tween the business 
problems of selling 
automobile and rail 
transportation and 
those of selling air 
travel. There are, 


Two pla 


nes daily from 
11.20 a.m.— 4.35 p.m, ' 
Bus ti provid 


paratively late development. It 
was logical, also, since it suggested 
that travelers do in large groups 
what they were already accustomed 
to doing singly in their own cars, 

he airway faces a different 
problem. Ten years ago, the air- 
plane was either a weapon of war 
or the toy of the 
rich sportsman. 
Even today it is 
expensive. Planes, 
to be sure, can be 
bought for com- 
paratively small 
sums of money but 
to operate a plane 
requires air fields 
and auxiliary me- 
chanical equipment 
both of men and 
materials far be- 
yond the means of 
the average man, 





however, enough 
vital differences to 
make the airway 
advertiser approach 
his task along a 
different path. 
Railways, for in- 
stance, have behind 
them a long his- 
tory which extends 
into the early period 
when advertising, 
as we know it, was still not even a 
dream. Automobile advertising de- 
veloped first to sell automobiles to 
individuals in the beginning, largely 
for pleasure use and then for 
trucking. There was no particular 
educational job to be done. People 
had been using the highways since 
prehistory. The automobile offered 
them a new and swifter means of 
travel along familiar routes. Then, 
too, the commercial side of auto- 
mobile travel, with its fleets of 
buses penetrating almost every sec- 
tion of the country, was a com- 


COLON IAL 


AIR TRANSPORT Us Inc 
Unit Aviation C: 
80 Federal Se. 
Air Parcel Delivery Twice Daily. 

Phone Western Union for Infor- 


Newspaper Advertising Is Being 
Used by Colonial 


with his two-car 
garage. Then, too, 
learning to operate 
a plane is some- 
thing vastly more 
complicated than 
the “ten-lessons- 
and - off-you-drive” 
system used by the 
automobile dealer 
All of these fac- 
tors tend to keep 
personal ownership of planes to a 
minimum. 

On the other hand, although 
commercial passenger planes cost 
a great many thousands of dollars 
it is possible for corporations to 
buy such planes and put them into 
actual service between cities on a 
more or less profitable _ basis. 
Therefore, thousands who cannot 
afford to own planes can ride in 
them. 

As a result the commercial 
transportation side of the aviation 
is developing shoulder to shoulder 
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with the pleasure transportation 
side, something which was not true 
in the automotive industry, or at 
least not true to anywhere near the 
same extent. 

Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has 
been operating a regular schedule 
of planes between Boston and New 
York since April. During that 
time it has carried about 4,000 pas- 
sengers between the two cities, and 
its Boston-New York planes have 
traveled a total of 131,597 miles. 
Over this same route it has oper- 
ated a mail line for several years. 
Canadian Colonial Airways, an as- 
sociated company, operates a mail 
and passenger service between New 
York and Montreal. Another as- 
sociated company operates a mail 
and passenger line between Buffalo 
and Toronto. In addition Colonial 


air mail lines extend from Albany 
through Buffalo to Cleveland. 


Boston-New York Line Is 
Advertised 


The backbone of the company’s 
passenger service, however, is the 


Boston and ‘New York line and it 
is with this line that the company 
has been working a definite pro- 
gram of advertising which is 
highly interesting, demonstrating, 
as it does, what is necessary, for 
one organization at least, in doing 
the pioneering task which merchan- 
dising a commercial air service to- 
day demands. 

The first step in any pioneering 
business job is to determine the ex- 
tent of the potential market and 
Colonial took this step with a thor- 
ough traffic survey. A statistical 
study was made of the number ‘of 
passengers carried between New 
York and Boston by all means of 
commercial transportation; train 
boat and bus. While the results of 
this investigation are, of course, 
confidential it is possible to outline 
some of the points covered. 

Railway traffic was analyzed first 
for the number of persons using 
this method of transportation. This 
figure was then broken down into 
the number of Pullman and day 
coach passengers and this in turn 
into the number using limited day 
and night trains. Since the cost of 
air travel is necessarily high and 
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since one of its chief appeals is the 
saving of time, the company felt 
that it would naturally draw from 
the higher brackets. 

Right here it is well to point out 
that the company had no particular 
illusions concerning its ability to 
create a new group of travelers 
over and above these already using 
some established method of trans- 
portation. It was recognized that 
perhaps there might be a few per- 
sons who would use Colonial lines 
just for the ride, but, because of 
the cost and because of the fact 
that the novelty appeal would soon 
wear off, the company did not 
count on this group. 

After making a study of the 
number of passengers carried by 
rail and their distribution by 
classes of service, the company 
went one step further and deter- 
mined the heaviest traffic days. 
This study, while not seemingly 
essential to advertising, did offer a 
guide as to what insertion dates in 
local newspapers would be the most 
profitable. It was also of value 
later when operation was under 
way and before the company had 
been able to set up its own figures 
as to peak loads. 

Boats and buses received a more 
perfunctory study since ‘the person 
using such transportation usually 
does so from ideas of economy or 
because he has no particular urge 
to get to his destination in a hurry. 
For the present, at least, the air- 
way cannot compete with the 
waterway or the highway because 
the passengers who use these are 
not at all interested in the very 
things which make the airway so 
desirable to other groups. 

The traffic survey uncovered the 
quantity and distribution of pros- 
pects. The next step was to find 
out who were the prospects. 

The traffic survey had helped to 
a great extent but the generalities 
concerning classes of prospects un- 
covered. by this survey had to be 
reduced to individualities. After 
some study, the company was able 
to break down the whole group of 
prospects into seven different 
classes, one of which, the general 
public, was of only minor value in 
the consideration of bull’s-eye ad- 
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vertising. However, the general 
public must play an important part 
in any consideration of plans since 
it always stands in the background 
offering a group which, by educa- 
tion, can be drawn from gradually. 

Knowing the size and the make- 
up of the potential market the com- 
pany was now able to make its 
medium survey to determine which 
mediums could be most effectively 
used with the necessarily limited 
appropriation immediately avail- 
able. It may be added here that so 
successful has been the advertising 
that the company has increased its 
appropriation steadily as it has 
seen the advertising take effect. 

Since advertising travel between 
New York and Boston is not a 
national job, national mediums re- 
ceived no consideration in the early 
plans of the company. As the ser- 
vice grew and extended itself, 
however, the company extended its 
advertising to national mediums, 
several of which are being used at 
present. 


Mediums Selected 


Newspapers suggested themselves 
first as logical mediums and the 
company determined at the outset 


to use them. Certain periodicals 
with a highly concentrated circula- 
tion also offered logical places to 
publish the company’s advertising. 
Direct mail, of course, received 
early consideration for obvious 
reasons. The other medium de- 
cided upon was outdoor adver- 
tising 

Next came the question of ad- 
vertising appeal. At the outset, 
the company could make no safe 
predictions as to what percentage 
of travelers would be seeking nov- 
elty, what percentage would be 
tourists and what percentage would 
be business men wishing to save 
time in the business day. All of 
these classes had to be considered 
ut Colonial set up against immedi- 
ate prospects its hope for potential 
prospects. This yardstick had a 
great deal to do with determining 
the appeal. In other words, the 
company realized that its lines 
would prosper eventually on the 
bread-and-butter business that was 
to come from travelers who would 
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use planes in as matter of fact 
manner as they now use the rail- 
way because they wish to get from 
point to point in as quick and as 
comfortable a way as possible. This 
fact has been continually in the 
background and has greatly in- 
fluenced the company’s thinking. 

The basic appeal of the adver- 
tising has been that by the Colonial 
airway one can get from New 
York to Boston in. one -hour and 
forty-five minutes in a comfort- 
able, luxurious plane. Speed, re- 
liability, safety, comfort; those are 
the four basic appeals. Once these 
have been ingrained in the pros- 
pect’s mind’ he can adapt them to 
his own specific needs. Of course, 
these needs will vary. Indeed they 
will vary so greatly that it is al- 
most impossible for the company 
to make any direct effort to touch 
on each one. 

The question of safety is a deli- 
cate one. The three planes used 
in the Boston-New York run are 
made by Ford and each is motored 
by three Pratt and Whitrley mo- 
tors. Even with all motors dead 
they have a gliding radius seven 
times their altitude, and the alti- 
tude maintained under ordinary 
flying conditions is between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. The planes can 
keep up considerable headway with 
a full load and only one motor run- 
ning, can gain: altitude with two 
motors running, etc. All these are 
interesting technical facts and the 
company is only too glad to explain 
them to any passengers who make 
inquiries. It is another thing, how- 
ever, to use space to emphasize 
them. 

Colonial, like every airway ad- 
vertiser, realizes that there is a 
great timidity among a large class 
of travelers who do not realize that 
a large percentage of deaths from 
air accidents come about through 
obsolete planes, poor flying condi- 
tions, inexperienced pilots, etc., 
none of which are factors in the 
operation of large, tri-motor, dual 
piloted planes. Yet to emphasize 
safety in advertising calls to mind 
the dangers of aviation and in- 
evitably turns the mind of the 
prospect back on his prejudices. 
Therefore, while in Colonial ad- 
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Has Your 
New Product 
Merit? 


Impartial advice based on long 
experience alone can correctly 
answer that question. 


HE bankers behind a product which had been 

on the market only a year or so recently called 
us in. They laid before us the complete history of 
the business... samples of the product, portfolios of 
the advertising that had been run, and an important- 
looking black book which contained the sales records 
and mentioned the amount of money lost to date. 


“We know your experience and we believe you 
will give us an opinion that is free from self-interest,” 
they said. “If you say the product has possibilities, 
we're ready to go on with it; if you say it hasn't, 
we'll write off our loss and close up the business.” 

These bankers did not come to us because unable 
to get advice elsewhere. On the contrary, they had 
been besieged with advertising counsel . . . some of it 
predicting great things for the product. 
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But they knew the vaiue of experience in situations 
such as this. Furthermore, they felt that Lord & 
Thomas and Logan would give them sound unbiased 
advice. They knew that we could have no object in 
encouraging them to spend more money without good 
prospect of a return. 

Any manufacturer today in launching a new prod- 
uct may enjoy the benefit of impartial analysis based 
upon the experience gained over a long period of 
years in the marketing of a wide variety of products. 


We are not the only advertising agency able to 
offer such advice. The successful agencies of today 
have experience as their major offering. And the 
larger, the longer-established, the more successful they 
are, the more you can rely upon their judgment. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine Street W. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency , self contained ; collaborating with other 
Lerd @ Thomas and Logan wnits to the client’s interest. 
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vertising you may find all the in- 
formation just given concerning 
safety it is so subtly placed that no 
reader feels that the company is 
doing much more than taking safety 
for granted. 

The company’s first newspaper 
advertising was cut down to bare 
essentials; picture of a plane, de- 
scription of the plane in few words, 
flying time, schedules and ticket 
offices. These were in small space. 

The day the line opened the com- 
pany ran quarter-page ‘newspaper 
advertisements in which it began 
to summarize its whole story. 
This piece of copy read: 


Today—and every day thereafter 
a leviathan of the air will zoom up- 
ward over New York, ome = 14 
passengers to Boston in one how 
and forty-five minutes flying oe. 

Steward service, comfortable 
chairs, writing facilities, and bus 
transportation included. . . You 
may make your first “Colonial Air 
Transport trip for novelty’s sake. 
But afterward you will fly to Bos- 
ton to avoid the boredom of other 
modes of travel—to save time—to be 
as modern in getting from place to 
place as you are in other matters. 


The advertising since that time 
has changed in form, manner and 
emphasis but basically the appeals 
today are the same as they were 
outlined in that copy. 

At the present time, the company 
is using comparatively small space 
in preferred position, endeavoring 
by unusual use of black and white 
to make each advertisement stand 
out. It believes that at the present 
stage of development this plan is 
better and more effective than 
larger space in run of paper, un- 
less, of course, the space could be 
made much larger, which the ap- 
propriation will not permit. 

The newspaper copy has been 
keyed and results’ carefully 
checked. The average number of 
inquiries in New York, for in- 
stance, has been around 300 per 
week with a high week of 483. 
The company lately has been using 
ten lines at the bottom of each ad- 
vertisement to feature the Montreal 
service and these ten lines have 
produced as high as 106 inquiries 
in a single week. 

The periodical advertising is not 
so direct. It sticks, however, pretty 
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close to the original appeals. A; 
present, with the development oj 
the other services, New York. 
Montreal and Buffalo-Toronto are 
receiving emphasis almost equal to 
that given the New York-Boston 
cervice. 

It is impossible in limited space 
to.do more than outline the direct- 
mail work which, according to 
company officials, has been highl 
effective in going after selected 
prospects. 

Almost every logical prospect 
whose name could be obtained has 
been reached in some way or other 
by direct mail. Letters have been 
sent to selected New York and 
Boston business men. These in- 
cluded invitations which were sent 
out when the passenger service 
commenced. The company has used 
hand-picked lists of department 
stores, insurance companies and 
other organizations which send 
officials on frequent trips between 
the two cities. Incidentally the 
company has developed fifty-trip 
tickets at reduced rates and several 
department stores are using these. 

In addition, the company has 
sought other lists of logical pros- 
pects who for any reason “oe 
might use air lines. 


the journey, why he _ used 
plane, what suggestions he has, 
etc. To names thus procured the 
company has sent letters asking 
for the names of friends who 
might be prospects. Replies have 
averaged five names and to these 
special letters are sent. 


No Tricky Pieces 


The company has not gone in for 
fancy pieces, but has confined it- 
self largely to straight business let- 
ters with an ordinary _ business 
letterhead. It believes this type of 
solicitation is far more effective 
than something tricky. Of course, 
it has printed folders describing its 
services and picturing its planes, 
views from the air, etc., which are 
not only distributed at the com- 
pany’s offices but also sent out by 
mail. 

It is Colonial’s belief that in the 
educational job to be done this sim 
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HE American Weekly not only gives the adver- 
ae tiser more readers for less money than any other 
ervice publication in the world, but it offers a page nearly 
three times as big as any other magazine. Is the size 
of the page important? We believe it is. 


The competition for advertising attention grows 
tweet keener every day. Advertisers are bidding millions for 
attention. The expert advertisement writer is paid 
more than the author of a best seller. 
these. A fine commercial artist makes more money than 
y = the President. No cost is spared by the advertiser to 
lure the buyer’s eye. 


| In an American Weekly color page, your illustration 
igms a and headline have a chance.. There is plenty of room 
to tell the whole story of your product without leaving 
out the coupon. 


ad the For $16,000 you can buy a full page in color in The 
asking American Weekly and reach 6,000,000 homes located in the 

richest buying centers of the United States. That means one 
| have family out of every four at a cost of less than 1/3 cent per 
these family. 


The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a na- 
tional advertising proposition, then you have an American 
Weekly proposition. This great magazine is the best buy 
on the publishing counter today. 
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How about 
HO: 


Y WHAT tests can you de- 
termine whether a news- 
paper that claims home appeal 
really gets home? How avoid an 
excess of circulation among casual 
readers, in advertising products 
which sell mainly around the 
family conference table? 
Test No. 1 would be a house- 
to-house investigation, Hardly 
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ing that you can not per- 
nally ask thousands of Boston 
home owners which newspaper 
hey favor—Assuming also that 
ou have analyzed the features of 
Boston’s several papers—-What 
bout the experience of adver- 
ers? 
Boston merchants, who must 
h the home, use more space 
the Globe, seven days a week, 
min any other paper. The de- 
tment stores place 48% more 
ertising in the Globe, for the 
tk as a whole, than in the sec- 
dpaper. Such patronage is not 
nby claims alone! 
Then, seven-day reader loyalty 
. Of the three Boston news- 
ers that carry most of the 
ising, one loses a third of 
s week-day readers on Sunday. 
nother loses nearly two-thirds. 
he Globe holds its week-day 
bdience in Metropolitan Boston 
atically intact on Sunday. 
he seventh day proves the 
me appeal claims of the 
er six days! 
te Globe specializes in local 
sand home features. It has 
larger staff and prints more 
bl and suburban news than 
other Boston paper. Its 
usehold Department, estab- 
hd 35 years ago as the first 
man’s page” in America, has 
me a recognized institution 


complete. The sport pages are 
read throughout New England 
and widely quoted. Business 
news is edited for substantial 
business men. Religious news 
covers all denominations. There 
is complete freedom from bias in 
politics. gle 
You can reach a proportion of 
Boston homes without the Globe, 
of course. But with the Globe 
youcan reach more of the worth- 
while homes, daily and Sunday, 
and do a more profitable selling 
job, dollar for dollar of advertis- 
ing expenditure. 

Write for a free copy of our book- 


let, “Reaching Bu Power in th 
Boston Market.” —_ e 








Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston's shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is $9000; 
savings deposits $2000. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan ton, defined 
by the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. Here 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this 
rich district seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspap- 
ers. With seven dailies and four 
Sunday papers to choose from, 
they spend 37% of their en- 
tire Boston newspaper appro- 
priation in the daily and Sun- 
day Globe alone. 
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ple, direct type of mail work is 
effective and valuable if used con- 
sistently. 

The outdoor advertising so far 
has consisted of several displays 
strategically placed. On_ these 
there is a picture of a plane, and a 
few words of copy emphasizing 
speed, comfort and safety. 

There is not space to do more 
than mention the flight book which 
is given every passenger as a 
souvenir of his trip and which 
does a tremendous job of good- 
will selling. Indeed another story 
might be written around the ef- 
forts of the company to capitalize 
the good-will of every passenger 
making the flight. When the pas- 
senger steps off the bus in New 
York or Boston it is not the com- 
pany’s fault if he is not more en- 
thusiastic about flying than when 
he entered the plane. 

The company has maintained its 
New York-Boston passenger ser- 
vice since April 15. Since that 
date about 4.000 people have made 
the flight. The record of flights 
is remarkable. The company will 
not send out a plane if weather re- 
ports from points along the lines 
indicate bad flying conditions. 
However, with the exception of a 
few bad days, the planes have main- 
tained a clock-work schedule. 

In the early days planes filled to 
capacity were hardly known. Dur- 
ing August and September, how- 
ever, it has been necessary on a 
number of occasions to send out a 
second section because the regular 
plane has been booked full many 
hours in advance of leaving. Of 
course, novelty has had something 
to do with this record, but the 
company believes that a most im- 
portant factor has been its ad- 
vertising. 





Childs Company Shows Gain 


The Childs Company reports for the 
nine months ended September 30, a net 
income of $714,413, after taxes and 
depreciation. In the first nine months 
of 1928, net income, including profits 
from the sale of a Plaza holdings, 
amounted to $693,220 

Net income for the quarter ended 
September 30, amounted to $321,234, 
against $322,122 in the preceding 
uarter and a net loss of $289,326 in the 
eptember quarter of 1928. 
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to Speakers 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuRCHASING 
Acents, Inc. 
New York, Oct. 30, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Programs for meetings as pointed out 
in ‘Speakers’ Tables vs. Round Tables” 
in the October 24 issue, is one of the 
most serious questions confronting or- 
ganizations. Not only their district or 
general convention meetings, but also 
the meetings of the smaller units that 
are held periodically throughout the 
year. 

There is no doubt that discussions can 
best be created by having the topic pre- 
sented by an able speaker, otherwise 
there would be no schedule and very 
little could be accomplished, because so 
many subjects for discussion might be 
introduced, that it would be impossible 
to analyze and digest any of them. 

Probably the greatest difficulty is 
caused by the selection of speakers in- 
stead of the selection of topics, or sub- 
jects. If you determine what problems 
will be of greatest interest to those at- 
tending, and then select the best speak- 
ers available to handle those subjects, 
you will no doubt have a much more in- 
teresting and valuable meeting than if 
the speaker is selected to talk on a 
subject suitable to him, no matter how 
good a speaker he may 

The entertainment of the members, 
also enters into the picture, for much 
of the criticism is caused by it. Often 
the entertainment program is featured, 
instead of being entirely subordinated 
to the convention program. In very few 
cases do the business men attend con- 
ventions to be entertained, for in nearly 
all cases they could be satisfactorily en- 
tertained at home, at a much lower cost, 
if it is entertainment they want. 

I believe the most successful conven- 
tion program is one based on topics and 
problems of greatest interest to the 
members, permitting them to discuss the 
matter ereuaity after it is presented 
by a well-qualified speaker, and the en- 
tertainment furnished only to provide 
sufficient relaxation to keep members 
interested and active. 

G. A, Renarp, 


Secretary-treasurer. 


Ogden, Utah, Starts Campaign 


Ogden, Utah, has started an adver- 
tising campaign. Newspapers in North- 
ern Utah and Southern Idaho are being 
used together with radio advertising. The 
campaign will stress Ogden as a market- 
ing center. A fund of $25,000 has been 
collected by the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce to fi the 

The Ogden office of Stevens & Wallis, 
Inc., Salt Lake City advertising agency, 
is directing the account. 





Appoints Badger & Browning 


George Baker & Sons, Inc., Brock- 
ton, ass., has appointed Badger & 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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Think of the Activity $200,000,000.00 
in Construction Means to Washington 


There’s nothing speculative about this building pro- 
gram—a National Government project—demanded by 
governmental needs. It’s a prodigious program, now 
well under way and immediately productive of increased 
business in the Washington market—that compact area 
which includes Washington City and the 25-mile radius 
into Maryland and Virginia. 


_ It means that business is continuously good in Wash- 
ington and that Washingtonians have the resources to 
indulge their tastes and inclinations—both for the com- 
modities and the luxuries. 
You can’t afford to stay out of the 
Washington Market—and you can profit- 
ably enter it through the medium of STAR 
advertising. An appropriation in this one 
newspaper will completely cover the field, 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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Eleven million more feet 
of Celotex sold in New York 


so far this year— enough 


to i Yale Bowl 


and Celotex—in New York — adve 
exclusively in the New York Herald Tri 


HE Celotex Company, makers of Celotex insulation 
board for the home and the largest building material 
advertiser in the country, has advertised in the New 
York Herald Tribune since June, 1927, and since 1928, 
the Herald Tribune has been the only New York City 
newspaper used. 
Celotex sales have gained over 80 per cent in New York 
during this period! And so far in 1929 the sales of Celotex 
have increased over 11,000,000 square feet. 


Think of it, eleven million square feet, two hundred 
and twenty acres of Celotex—enough to build a roof over 
22 Yale Bowls! And all this a sales increase in the market 
that accounts for 21 per cent of the country’s building 
activities. 

That’s the story of Celotex in the New York Herald 
Tribune—the gateway to the world’s largest building 
material market. 


Why the Herald Tribune? Mr. C. E. Stedman, Vice- 
President of The Celotex Company, packs the reason into 
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one sentence: “Because Celotex wants RESULTS—and 
gets them in New York through the Herald Tribune.” 


The New York Herald Tribune’s circulation of hundreds 
of thousands of families—as many as in some of our most 
important cities—is “A City Without Slums.” Its cover- 
age of the best income districts is ten times greater than 
its coverage of the low ones. Naturally that means it 
reaches families with homes, families interested in homes 
and home building. 


That is why: 


Homelands, Inc., a real estate development in 
Westchester uses more space in the New York 
Herald Tribune than in all other New York news- 
papers combined. 


May Oil Burner confines its New York adver- 
tising to the Herald Tribune. 


Sherwin -Williams place their present New York 
City paint and varnish campaign exclusively in 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


All appeal to home owners, one a product selling for a few 
dollars or less, one costing hundreds of dollars, and the 
third costing several thousand. All get profitable RESULTS 
from the New York Herald Tribune. Read it and you 
will see why it will sell for you in New York. 


Tribune 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Main Office Verree & Conklin Woodward & Kelly 
25 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT BOSTON 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan 
Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Building 
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circulation exceeds that of any other newspaper in the WO del 
Pacific Northwest. That is why advertisers, courting proved 


mercha 
the confidence and purchasing power of the greatest theorizi 
number and the most prosperous group of people, place so 


more advertising in The Oregonian than in any other 100 che 
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gonian’s 79th year of publication, its advertising gain at ae 
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Case 


Financial Advertisers Avoid Theory 
and Talk Practice 


Methods Major at “How to” Convention—A, E. Bryson Succeeds 


Charles H. Wettereau as President 


\ 7 HILE formal speeches clearly 
indicated the trend toward 
better merchandising of financial 
services at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, held at Atlanta 
last week, informal discussion and 
group gatherings gave heed to the 
changing conditions in financial in- 
stitutions throughout the country as 
a result of consolidations and or- 
ganization of financial branch and 
chain systems. 

As the gathering was a “how to” 
convention, speakers addressing the 
400 delegates dealt specifically with 
proved and tried advertising and 
merchandising methods and avoided 
theorizing. A fanciful “F. A. A. 
Bank, Trust and Investment Com- 
pany” had previously been an- 
nounced and delegates were given 
100 shares each in this institution 
whose progress they were to initi- 
ate and assist at the sessions de- 
voted to savings, trust, commercial 
investment, business development 
and advertising fundamentals. 

The first topic to come before 
the convention was a paper by 
Daniel Lipsky, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, which answered 
the question, “How Can Financial 
Service Best Be Sold to the Pub- 
lic?” Mr. Lipsky answered, in 
part, as follows: 

“Use every medium from which 
you can expect direct results. Of 
course so-called institutional copy 
is important in building for the 
future and we spend a considerable 
sum annually for that kind of copy 
in the daily newspapers. . . . There 
s a constant flow of literature to 
all customers designed to acquaint 
them with the services they are not 
now using and we are busy making 
alesmen of what we consider our 
permanent staff.” 

The general and group sessions 
were addressed by a long list of 
speakers whose descriptions and ob- 
servations of financial advertising 





procedure centered the spotlight of 
attention on the subject from many 
angles. Extracts from some of the 
addresses are given in the follow- 
ing: . 

Merchandising the new financial 
tempo. Harold Stonier, national 
educational director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking: “The big 
problems confronting banking in 
the future will have to do first 
with research and investigation; 
second with management, and, 
third, with interpretation. In this 
interpretation problem, advertising 
men will play perhaps the greatest 
part. To them will be given the 
duty of interpreting into the lan- 
guage of the layman all those in- 
volved and intricate problems of 
credit and finance to the end that a 
particular bank may be of greater 
service to its clientele and that 
banking as a whole may occupy a 
still more conspicuous place in the 
economic structure of American 
Society.” 

Advertising budgets. Julian M. 
Case, manager, business extension 
department, Bank of Michigan, 
Detroit: “There is no rule of 
thumb for determining the amount 
of the budget. The ideal way is to 
ascertain what should be accom- 
plished and then make reasonable 
plans accordingly. I believe it is 
extremely desirable from _ the 
standpoint of the advertising man 
and of the bank to have as few 
men as possible pass on plans, copy 
and expenditures. If a committee, 
it should be composed of men who 
have something to do with adver- 
tising in their own businesses. Use 
charts to present your arguments 
in selling the budget.” 

Making effective layouts. Don 
Knowlton, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland: “Don’t try to be your 
own layout man. Hire a specialist. 
Don’t let him try to do your adver- 
tising. That is your business. 
Eventually you both will come to 
an understanding which will be 
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satisfactory from the standpoint of 

advertising as well as suit him 
from the standpoint of layout.” 

Four- to six-week campaign 

needed. David Auch, assistant sec- 

retary, Ohio Bankers Association: 

“The installation of a service 

charge for checking accounts is 

almost purely a 

problem of ad- 

vertising and 

selling and not 

a banking prob- 

lem. The holder 

of the small 

checking account 

does not realize 

that the bank is 

conferring him 

a favor at di- 

rect cost to it- 

self by permit- 

ting him to 

maintain such 

an account. 

With the average bank depositor 

in this frame of mind it seems silly 

for the banker to reverse his atti- 

tude almost overnight and tell the 


depositor, without adequate expla- 
nation, that he must pay for it. 


Advertising that is to sell the 
charge must deal with what the 
customer gets out of the account, 
not with what the bank is losing 
on it. A four- to six-week adver- 
tising campaign is needed, based 
on my experience with Ohio banks, 
embodying a dozen mailing pieces, 
the same number of newspaper in- 
sertions, display cards and co- 
ordinated sales effort.” 

Idea sources. Fred Staker, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: “There is a good subject for 
an institutional advertisement on 
the front page of the morning 
paper every day in the year if we 
advertisers are smart enough to 
find it.” 

A guide for medium selection. 
H. Brooks Hering, Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore: “Choice of 
mediums and the extent to which 
each is used will depend on the 
following: The attitude of the 
bank’s management toward adver- 
tising ; local conditions ; the amount 
of the appropriation; and the 
manner in which the trust depart- 
ment service is merchandised. It 
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is better to use one or two me- 
diums effectively than to dabble in 
many.” 

Lawsuits and sales letters. Harry 
Owens, Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, Chicago: “One common mis- 
take made by writers of investment 
sales letters is the assumption that 
all they need to do is recite a 
series of facts about an issue and 
the job is done. A sales letter 
should be an interchange between 
human beings, not a formal state- 
ment made by a lawyer with the 
thought of averting a lawsuit ten 
years from now.” 

A program for selling a bank to 
its employees. Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice-president, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans: 
One of the most progressive banks 
in America uses this program for 
selling the bank to its employees: 

Paying -good salaries, reviewing 
them at least annually and making 
promotions worth while. 

Permitting employees to purchase 
stock at the market on the instal- 
ment plan. 

Placing the clerical force under 
the direction of a personnel officer 
whose policy and personality are 
strong enough to cause the mem- 
bers of the organization to believe 
in and follow him. 

Having inspirational meetings 
from time to time either en masse 
or in oups. 

Providing for the welfare of the 
employees through life insurance, 
old age pensions, recreational clubs, 
dining room, house organ, summer 
vacation home, etc. 


Bankers turn the tables. Charles 
McMahon, First National Bank, 
Detroit: “Time was when the f- 
nancial advertising man bemoaned 
the lack of knowledge on the part 
of the banker about advertising. It 
would be well for the publicity 
man now to see whether he knows 
as much about banking as the 
banker knows about advertising.” 

A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Wettereau, 
American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. F. R. Kerman, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, was elected 
first vice-president; Charles Mc- 
Mahon, First National Bank, De- 
troit, second vice-president; H. A. 
Lyon, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, third vice-president, and 
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E. A. Hintz, People’s Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, treasurer. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors now include: 


C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Montreal; . E. Brockman, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis; Frank G. Burrows, Irving 
Trust Co., New York; Julian M. 
Case, Bank of Michigan, Detroit; 
Frank Fuchs, First National Bank, 
St. Louis; Robert J. Izant, Central 
National Bank, Cleveland. 

H. Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust 
»., Philadelphia; Jacob Kushner, 


Ce 
United States Trust Co., Paterson, 
N 


N. J.; A. Douglas Oliver, Provi- 
dent Trust Co., Philadelphia; H. 
F. Pelham, Citizens and Southern 
Trust Co., Atlanta; Miss Ethel B. 
Scully, Morris Fox & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Raymond Stanley, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston; I. Sperling, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clecchallt 
Fred Staker, Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City; Walter Tresckow, 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., N. Y., and Mr. Wettereau. 


Alva G. Maxwell, Citizens and 
Southern Trust Co., Atlanta, was 
elected to represent the association 
on the Advertising Commission of 
the American Federation of Ad- 
vertising for a three-year term. 
Preston E. Reed was re-elected 
executive secretary. . 


Tower Magazine Appointments 


William I. Engelhart has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
Tower Magazines, Inc., New York. 
R. J. Cook has been appointed New 
York State manager. At Neave_ will 
work with Mr. Cook in New York. 
The Tower Magazines, which are to be 
sold in Woolworth stores, will appear 
in that chain next Monday. 


E. R. Bowers Joins 
Minneapolis “Star” 


Everett R. Bowers, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Dayton Com- 
pany, Minneapolis department store, has 
joined the advertising department of the 
inneapolis Star. e€ was, at one time, 
with the St. Paul Daily News. 


Opens Detroit Office 


Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines, 
Chicago, has opened an office at De- 
troit. D. S. Hastreiter, formerly with 
The American Weekly and Cosmopolitan, 
will be in charge. 


Appointed by Seattle Agency 


R. A. Wegner has been appointed sec- 
tetary of the Carl W. Art Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Seattle. 
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S. K. Ellis, Pacific Coast 
Director, Doremus Agency 


Sherman K. Ellis has been appointed 
Pacific Coast director of Doremus & 
Company, advertising agency. He will 
be in_charge of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offices and will divide 
his time between both. Robert Gillmore 
continues as manager of the Los Ange- 
les office and Henry W. Grady as man- 
ager of the San Francisco office. 

Mr. Ellis formerly was vice-president 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company and, more 
recently, has been directing the Every- 
Dry Laboratories, Inc., which he pur- 
chased. He was, at one time, with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and had 
— manager of its San Francisco of- 
ce, 


E. R. Smith Succeeds Randall 
at Sunland Sales 


Ray R. Randall, for the last year in 
charge of advertising of the Sunland 
Sales Co-operative Association, sales 
division of the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, Fresno, Calif., has resigned to be- 
come manager of the agency contact de- 
partment of the Foster and Kleiser 
Company, outdoor advertising. Eugene 
R. Smith, who was formerly advertising 
manager of the California Walnut Grow- 
ers Association, Los Angeles, succeeds 
Mr. Randall. 


New Accounts for Los Angeles 
Agency 

The E. R. Mansfield Company, manu- 
facturer of Adele Millar cosmetics, the 
Sunland Biscuit Company, and _ the 
Pierce Baldwin Shock Absorber Equip- 
ment Company, all of Los Angeles, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Jerrold C. Arnold Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 


Organizes Electro-Master, Inc. 


_ Electro-Master, Inc., has been organ- 
ized to take over the new electric range 
manufacturing business developed dur- 
ing the last year by a subsidiary of The 
Detroit Edison Company, The Edison 
Illuminating Company of Detroit. War- 
ren Noble is president of the new con- 
cern. The new range is being marketed 
under the name, Electrochef. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Vice- 
President, Nomad Publishing 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has been 
made vice-president of the Nomad Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, publisher 
of Nomad. 


Appointed by “America 
Roumanian News” 


Nicholas Nestor has been appointed 
business manager of America Roumanian 
News, Cleveland. 
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Within seventy-two hours following the stock market 
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SPECIAL NEWS BULLETIN 


STOCK MARKET BREAK WILL HELP 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, LEADERS REPORT 





In ppt ypene yeh wy he See edhy — of the 
stock market break on the building industry, telegrams 
were sent Wednesday, October 30, to more than 200 rep- 


resentative manufacturers throughout 


the country ask- 


ing for an expression of opinion. The view is widely held 
that through curbing speculative activity, money will 
be available for carrying out building operations on a 


large scale. 





Trimpak Cerp. 
Replying your wire, last few 
weeks placements indicate re- 
til stocks are so extremely low 
hat the least volume of resi- 
ential construction enforces 
yying. Recession in building 
construction last few months has 
ecidedly improved antiquated 
is of merchandising homes. 
market drop releases 
for mortgages to sup 
improved selling, we 
expect marked improve- 
went in business for manufac- 
supplying residential con- 


SrroneG, Secretary. 


‘Tamer 4. 
Yok Heating & Ventilating 
Corp. 


Absolute soundness of basic con- 
jitions makes me feel release of 
money held in market by pre- 
vious high call loan rates will 


gage money 
business should be as 
etter than in the past two 


years. 
THORNTON Lewis, President. 
Also President American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers 
Albert Pick-Barth Co. 
Business on entirely too sub- 
stantial a basis to be hurt. The 
essening of demand for funds 
- for stock market purposes 
ae of money 
ess operations will cer- 
helpful. Our program, 
for new branches and 
as well as sizable in- 
n advertising appropria- 
tions, will proceed as heretofore 
planned. Stock market reaction 
healthy. Hope for quiet market 
sensible 


To many salaried individuals 
1! to make their for- 
bling. instead of ,old- 


American Gas Ass’n. 

In our opinion recent events on 
the stock market will result in 
lower cost of money, thereby 


making possible greater bulld., 


ing activity heretofore deferred 
because of h cost of financ- 
ing. Business conditions un- 
questionably fundamentally sound, 

ALEXANDER FORWARD, 
Managing Director. 


American District Steam Co. 
From our viewpoint business 
was never on a more sound bass 
or country’s credit facilities 
more stable. Our 
ceeding expectations for 
season of the year and future 
outlook never was brighter. The 
country has gone speculation 
mad. I believe present ner- 
vousness of minority purely psy- 
chological and that the stock 
market depression will soon be 
forgotten. 

Rosert Hay, President. 


Creodipt Co., Inc. 
Business is fundamentally sound 
and the stock market reaction 
will surely release funds for 
home construction. There is as 
much money in the country to- 
day as there was before the 
stock market slump, and we 
are sure many who have hesi- 
tated to invest their money in 
a home now realize money put 
into real estate can not be swept 
away over night. We are con- 
fident the building industry will 
receive great impetus as result 
of the leveling of stock market 
prices. Building material costs 
today are as low or lower than 
they haye been for many years, 
and many will take advantage 
of present situation because 
stock market speculation cer- 
tainly has become unattractive. 
H Gosou, President. 


Armstrong Machine Works 





! effort through b 
Re-establishing the 
» of slow, steady, solid 
s one of the gainful ef- 
— see no reason 
simism 
Rickanp Ratner, President. 


that are 
ey ~~ 
hat low 


investigations 
— on 

licates me 
residontiel ‘pullding 
passed. However, 

> buyers will be more dis- 
than formerly and 
‘quality materials and 
kmanship more than ever be- 


Frep C. ANDPRSPN. 


Fund ital business conditions 
as reflected by our volume of 
sales to all classes of 7 
were never n now. 

see mo reason why business 
should not go forward as usual. 


Pratt and Lambert 
In our opinion business condi- 
tions in the paint and varnish 
industry are very satisfactory. 
We anticipate good buying for 
balance of year. Dealers’ stocks 
are small, with good turnover 
for spring. Business is splen- 
did. Believe present readjust- 
ment of security prices will 
have beneficial effect on the 
building industry. 

A. D. Graves, President. 


James P. Marsh and Co. 


Our sales and prospects booked 
will make the last quarter of 
1929 the largest in the history 
of James P. Marsh & Company. 
Regard the readjustment of the 
stock market as stabilizing and 
releasing of funds for invest- 
ment, with added impetus to 
———. —— in all lines. 
LLB W. THOMPSON. 


Richmond Radiator Company 
The building and allied indus- 
tries should be benefited more 
than hurt by the forced Wall 
Street liquidation of the past 
few days. Capital should soon 
be available for legitimate busi- 
ness, particularly for residential 
building. 

W. G. Lanororp, President. 


Riec-wil Co. 
Our business — Ba. 4 
industry going right ead 
gardless stock market Gieestion, 
We believe building industry is 
benefited by this readjustment 
of values which was inevitable 
anc necessary. 

C. GorrwaLp, President. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co. 


From our viewpoint as manufac- 
turers of heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment, we can see abso- 
lutely no reason for alarm be- 
cause of the present stock mar- 
ket situation, which we believe 
is purely temporary. are 
confident that our industries 
will not be affected in the least 
and are proceeding with our 
preparations for increased pro- 
duction and sales for 1930. 

J. CALLAHAN, President. 


Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., Itc. 
See no reason for any 

Business conditions better t than 
last three years. 


Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. 

We have confidence in the sta- 
bility of business and continued 
prosperity of the country. Recent 
developments have not shaken 
our belief in the fundamental 
soundness of the country’s in- 


dustries. 
J. L. Goopwin, President. 
Nestins and pana | eaters 
National Associati 


I see no bad effects a recent 
panicky stock conditions for our 


hs 
proved building conditions in 
near future. 
Hewey B. Gomppre, Secretary. 


Continued on next page 
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IMinois Engineering Co. 


Replying to your wire we be- 
lieve the collapse of the stock 
market definitely ends the spec- 
ulative wave which has engulfed 
the country and will prove 4 
distinct benefit to the building 
industry, by returning funds 
from stock and call money op- 
erations to legitimate building 
projects. 

Rosprt L, Grrrorp, President. 
Watts Regulator Company 

We view situation with abso- 
lute confidence. Business condi- 
tions are sound as a whole 
throughout the country. This 
we as our products are 


tions that exist throughout the 
country that stock depression 
ean not be of long duration. 


McDennell & Miller 
We are just completing the big- 
gest month in our history. The 
entire year so far has been 
ahead of all former years. Out- 
look and prospects for imme- 
diate future encouraging. We 
expect to go right ahead as we 
see no sound reasons for alarm 
in our industry. 
E. N. MoODONNE®LL. 


S. T. Johnsen Company 
The oi] heating industry, 
enjoying the most successful 
year of its history, is built on 
the foundation of modernization 
and efficiency, having graduated 
from the class of luxuries and 
will hold its place in all sound 
revaluation of country’s 
wealth and help in a larger, 
better building program that is 
coming in American business. 
J. JOHNSON, President. 


Central Supply Association 

While the correction of stock 
market has consumed the sav- 
ings of thousands of wage earn- 
ers the power to earn and save 
has not been greatly impaired. 
With credit released from stock 
market more funds will be avail- 
able for building loans. Prices 
for plumbing, heating and other 
building —— are reason- 
able. La give 


particularly homes and small 
apartment buildings, will soon 
be in greater demand. 

W. E. MoCotiom, Secretary. 


H. A. Thrush & Co. 
We have confidence in the future 
of the building industry in = 
country. Liquidation which 
taking place in the aioe 
stock market will, in our opin- 
ion, make for more favorable 
financing in connection with the 
building industry generally. 
President. 


Cassard Romane Co., Ino. 


Replying your wire we are not 
~* all tlarmed —{. Situation =< 
wil 





continue at satisfactory level. 
Morris =. oR., 
e: 


ident. 


Vilter Mtg. Co. 

Despite the decline in paper 
value of various stocks business 
seems, from our point of view, 
to be <. a basis essentially 
sound. record no cancella- 
tion of orders nor is there any- 
thing in the situation which 
makes us fear for continued 
popes of business in gen- 
eral. 


The Cleveland Gas Burner and 
Appliance Co. 


The fundamental business con- 
ditions of the country today are 
absolutely sound. Manufacturers 
of heating and home building 
essentials can now justly look 
forward to an improved condi- 
tion brought about the un- 
fortunate stock market crash, 
which will now cause the gen- 
eral public to invest in home 
building, instead of gambling 
in the stock ets. Extrava- 
gance in the purchase un- 
essential commodities and luxu- 
ries will be somewhat curtailed. 
There is absolutely no cause for 
alarm. 

Harry E. Kore, President. 


General Air Filters Corporation 
Am viewing the stock market 
—. with satisfaction and 
confidence. Speculation = be 
discouraged and shortly will re- 
vert to investments and trade 
channels, such as the building 
industry with its allied market. 

JouHN HELLSTROM, President. 
Midwest Air Filters, Ine. 


Carrier Engineer Corp. 
bm ee a as we do with hun- 
dreds of manufacturing indus- 
tries as well as with those who 
are responsible for public and 
private building —— = the 
economic situation > the 
try appears to us be as 
most sound and rational basis. 
We are in no way alarmed 
present ive 
ments. We are not retrenching, 
but are expanding to meet the 
healthy growth of national and 
international commerce. 





- Warming and Ventilating 
0. 


The building industry has been 
severely hurt by not being able 
to compete for money with stock 
pn age oo Also surprising how 
persons have had their 
minds taken away from their 
regular work by speculation. 
Now that people realize there 
is no more easy money, we look 
for more attention being paid 
to normal affairs, with very 
much less expense in getting 
building loans. This cannot but 
help the building industry. 


Detroit Steel Preducts Co. 
Fund tal business condi- 
tions excellent. Believe outlook 
or future business improved by 
recent stock market stabiliza- 
tion. Credit will be ——- 
into business that will be 
permanent value. 

Vv. F. Dewey. 





Walworth Company 


Incoming orders at all > 
worth plants for October exceed 
September and there is no sig 
of a let-up. Every factor points 
to a fourth quarter showing in 
line with the steady improve 
ment in earnings which the 
company has made throughout 
the year. Third quarter state 
ment will be ready for publica 
tion within the next few days 
Cheaper money should be favor 
able to the building industry 

Howard COONLEY, President 


Ramp Building Corp. 
We think that present activity 
will not only continue but show 
very substantial increase in con 
struction for 1930. he recent 
stock market slump has released 
funds which will be availabk 
for building finance and other 
legitimate purposes. We look for 
@ great increase in multifiow 
garage construction in 1930. 
Frep W. Mop, President 


Rome Brass Radiator Corp. 

The business situation in this 
country is not made or destroyed 
by conditions in the security 
market. Prosperity does not de 
pend on the price of stocks 
Fundamentally, the business 
structure of this country ap- 
pears as sound as at any time 
in history. What we need is 


more sound thinking, a retum 
to productive work, and less 
speculative hysteria. Our own 


business is steadily showing 2 
very satisfactory increase over 
last year and we can see noth- 
ing in the immediate future t 
seriously jeopardize either pros 
pective operations or earnings 
When the present speculative 
obsession ceases—as we believe 
it soon will—we feel conserva- 
tive, sound thinking investors 
will put their money into high 
class building investments, one 
of the safest securities possible 
JaMEs D. ERSKINE, President 


Nash Engineering Company 
Replying to your telegram, in 
dications point to continued fine 
business. 
Irvine C. JPNNINGS 
President 


Holophane Co. 

Believe economic situation na 
tionally absolutely sound, 4! 
th rhaps temporaril¥ 
somewhat aff by recen 
stock market. Our business w 
impaired so far and 50 per cen 
ahead of last year. As an 
pression our confidence it 
the future, we are right noq 
increasing factory capacity con 
siderably. 

CHARLES FRAaNnok, President 


J. L. Wing Mfg. Co. 


Believe building and allied in 
dustries will be affected favor 
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Copper and Brass Research 


Association 


We feel that a large volume or 

wilding construction will be 

maintained for the remainder 

f this year and through 1930. 

While some falling off may oc- 

ur, especially in 2 
8 


wuilding whic 

remely active during the east 
few years, no general or marked 
jepression is anticipated. 
General Cable Corp. 

We view present situation in 
ur industry with entire confi- 
ence and believe funds will be 
readily available for building 


erations next year. Stocks of 
mods are comparatively 
wd prices in our particular 
wanch of the industry have not 
een inflated. 

H. ¥. Dyert, President, 


Cohoes Rolling Mills Co. 

Your telegram received. Believe 
fundamental condition never bet- 
ter and prospects for same good. 
Business exceptionally bright. 


Steel Frame House Company 





Our survey shows excess of 
families over dwellings has in- 
reased yearly from about 10 
er cent in 1900 to about 17 
vr cent in 1929. This condi- 
om and with loaning institu- 
ws looking with favor upon 
more liberal financing on good 
onstruction, we believe that 
mditions are sound for in- 
reased activity in the build- 
ng industry. 

E. H. MILLARD, President. 
Kittinger Co. 
We view the future business 


uitlook with utmost confidence. 
The present deflation and stock 
values is a natural economic 
hange Stocks should revert 
true earning value to 
business conditions sound. 
preparing for a good 
year in 1930. 
Frep J. Batson 
Vice-President 





make 
We are 


The Duraflex Company 


Business unquestionably sound 


mdamentally. Our outlook very 
sod. Consider stampede fool 
1 as always, 

Servel inc. 

Recent happenings in stock 
market will have sobering in- 
fluence on trading and perhaps 
‘eo some extent on business, 
ut we believe the fundamentals 
# the present business struc- 
we are sound and view with 
onfidence the prospects for 
1930 business. 

Frank E. Smriru, President. 
Sargent and Co. 

In our opinion declinc in stock 
market will have a favorable 
result on business over a long 
mange period. Credit and funds 
which have diverted into stock 
speculative channels will be 
‘vailable for business projects, 
ucluding building operations. 


IVRRAY SanGgent, Secretary. 


Co. 


We believe in fundamental 
soundness of business. There is 
ample credit and —— in —~ 
country to carry 
feel entirely optimistic as "* 
the future. 

G. D. Crass, President. 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., Inc. 


Philip Carey Mfg. 


Our close contact with nearly 
every industry throughout our 
country is such that we feel no 
hesitancy in stating our belief 
that industry is on a _ very 
sound basis and will continue 
to show satisfactory progress. 


C. A. Dunham Company 
Industry within our observation 
evidences a healthy contrast to 
the present stock market condi- 
tion. Fundamentally all is well. 
Stock prices will balance with 
earnings. Bonds for construc- 
tion purposes will again be 
sought by the conservative in- 
vestor. 

C. A, DunHAM, President. 


Aluminum Co. ef America 


Our contacts with the building 
and other industries lead us to 
believe that fundamental busi- 
ness conditions are sound. Tem- 
porary or local setbacks may 
occur this fall or in 1930, but 
business as a whole should 
move forward. 

Roy A. Hunt, President. 


Heatilator Company 


The desire for modern homes 
provides a ready market for the 
conservative, efficient builder. 
The prospects of easier financ- 
ing indicates more home build- 
ing by owners and developers. 
Heatilator values, present and 
prospective, very satisfactory. 
Inquiries looking to next sea- 
son’s building largely in excess 
of any previous period. 
W. E. Jaquita 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


American nme and Tele- 
graph Compan 
In response to your inquiry the 
business prospects of the Bell 
Telephone System are as good 
as they ever have been and we 
look for continued growth and 
expansion. 
Water 8. Girrorp, President. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
We believe the 
dustry for the 
year will be normal in every 
respect. Indications show pros- 
pects for an excellent building 
year .in 1930, with stability of 
the building industry prac- 
tically assured. 
BuILDING DIvIsIoNn. 


building in- 


lance of this 


The Trane Co. 


Believe present business situa- 
tion most promising and that 


market adjustment opens the 
way for real building next 
year. Present year has been 
good and will continue. 


Revsen N, TRANR, President. 





Jenkins Bros. 


Replying to your telegram Octo- 
ber 30th, during the past two 
weeks we have secured a very 
satisfactory volume of business 
in valves for new construction, 
with prospects a continuance 
of the good business we have 
enjoyed during this year. 


The American Hdwe. Corp. 


We believe that fundamental 
conditions are so sound that the 
building industry will not be 
materially affected by the de- 
cline in the price of stocks. It 
is even probable that after the 
financial interests have adjusted 
themselves business conditions 
in our industry may be im- 
proved by the release of money 
and credit for construction here- 
tofore otherwise employed. 

Gworce T. KrmBat., President. 


Brasco Mfg. Co. 


Our faith has not been de- 
stroyed. Industry is funda- 
mentally sound. Stocks will 
promptly adjust themselves to 
In meantime more 
be available for 
building than ever before. We 
view outlook optimistically, feel- 
ing confident our own business 
will continue at present or even 
greater rate of growth. 

The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Answering your telegram ef this 
date, our judgment is that gen- 
eral business will not be af 
fected by present stock market 
action, particularly if it results 
in easier money, thus freeing 
capital for constructive and ex- 
pansive purposes. ‘fe ~=ohave 
every confidence in immediate 
future and are conducting our 
business accordingly. 


L. Senneborn’s Sens Inc. 


We believe the happenings last 
few days have been a necessary 
corrective operation. The ulti- 
mate effect on legitimate in- 
dustry and business can only be 
beneficial. In our organiza- 
tion we are looking forward 
with every confidence to con- 
tinued good business. 
Dr. FERDINAND SONNBPBORN, 
President. 


Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
We consider the present some- 
what demoralized condition only 
temporary. Inflation reached its 
limit and we now have swung to 
the opposite extreme. The next 
step will be into the conserva- 
tive midway, where the stability 

countrywide business will 
quickly assert itself. We look 
forward to continued prosperity 
on a safe and sane basis. 

7. K. Simpson, Secretary. 


Brownell Company 
The country is in a more pros- 
perous. safer and industrially 
sounder condition than it ever 
has been before and see no 
ground for uneasiness about 
fundamentals of prosperity. 

R. Brownein. President. 


Continued on next page 
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ones will rebound to their true 
market value and the poor ones 
will have a hard time. 
losses may temporarily affect 
business, but so long as business 
fundamentals remain sound and 
general business is guided by 
seientifie budgetry and inven- 
control as is omy the 
case in the modern bus’ 
this country, I seriously doubt 
that progress and prosperity in 
the United States can be stopped. 
For the long pull the optimist 
in this country has always had 
the laugh on the pessimist. 
HawkEEs, President 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 

The Institute of Boller and 
Radiator Manvffacturers feels 
that the fundamental condition 
of the country is sound and that 
the building industry may have 
its ups and downs, but that the 
increased population year in 
and year out leads us to be- 
lieve that the building indus- 
try must continue to increase. 
We look forward with confidence 
to a good year in 1930 with 
the funds released from the 
market to be put into the con- 
struction of homes. 

H. T. RicHARDSON, President. 
Also Chairman The Institute of 
Boiler and Radiator Manufac- 
turers. 

Curtis Companies Incorporated 
Liquidation in stock market has 
opened way to building of 
houses by releasing capital 
which will find its way back to 
mortgage market in good time 
in most communities. Surplus 
of houses is fast Sas 
if not already converted into a 
shortage and with prospects dis- 
tinctly good for lower money 
rates, I regard this as es 
cially good time for commencing 
new house construction. — 
excellent reason expect 
ginning next spring we “shall 
have more active demand for 


building materials than since 
1925 Recovery in_ security 
values yesterday indicates no 


ituation which is, in my opin- 
jon, perfectly sound, 
G. L. Curtis, President.. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


As far as stock decline goes 
feel necessary corrective long 
overdue and that it will help 
legitimate business and con- 
struction industry although im- 
mediate dverse 
until situation is 
Consider only one important 
factor now unsound—and that 
is government position in grains, 
Which if maintained will cause 
the same inflation as in stocks 
with artificial barriers against 
natural corrective forces of sup- 
ply and demand. Our company 
tow enjoying largest and sound- 
est business in its history and 
planning confidently on further 
progress next year. 

C. E. SPPNoER. 


The American Relling Mill Co. 


Commerce and industry have 
made splendid progress during 
the past five years. They are still 


going strong and minus seasonal 
and other temporary fluctuations, 
they will always go strong. The 
steel industry has enjoyed an 
outstanding year without any in- 
flation in —_ Profit has been 
ma fro volume and 
reduced cost. In this great and 
growing country with its bound- 
less human and material re- 
scurces industry must continue 
to grow steadily. Future —_ 


Gzornce M. VERITY, President. 
Bagues Ino. 

Our business is —— sound 
and the prosp 

ing. 





President. 
General Refrigeration Co. lieve 
Facts indicat lendid sound- 


whether as loans or specu- 
latively. We would not be sur- 
prised if the construction in- 
dustry should improve on ac- 
count of rather than despite 
the stock market debacle. 
Witson Compton, 
Secretary and Manager. 


Fiske & Company, Inc. 


Our opinion is that the volume 
of building particularly of the 
better types will increase dur- 
ing nineteen thirty and that 
more money at reasonable rates 
of interest will be available 
for this purpose. 

T. Forson, 


Black & Decker 
We are optimistic as we be- 


stock market situation 
will not adversely affect general 


President. 





ness of the country from both 
business and financial stand- 
points. Business weéll ahead of 
last year and we believe will 
continue in goodly volume. 
Business in general already 
transacted this year to date 
places 1929 in the category of 
1927 and 1928, which are con- 
ceded banner years. We have 
full confidence in the continu- 

of these good business 


James R. Morasn, 
Vice-President. 


Dahistrom Metallic Door Co. 


Most building projects of 
magnitude already projected are 
too far advanced to be influ- 
enced by any purely temporary 
readijustments the general 
public finances, therefore we 
are confident that the present 
stock market condition will have 
very little effect upon the larger 
building operations throughout 
the country such as those we 
are interested in. In fact, this 
experience may tend to turn the 
financial current into more cre- 
ative channels and in the end 
serve a ss purpose. 

H. E. V. Porter, President. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 
Your wire of even date has 
received. Orders received 
would indicate that October will 
be a banner month for us thus 
far during the year. Present 
ings carry us well into the 
first quarter of 1930. 
The United States seems large 
and progressive enough to ab- 
sorb shocks and dissipate them, 
serious though they may be for 
the time being. 

8. F. Herpert, President. 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
All our information indicates 
that industry and trade are in 
an intrinsically sound position 
outside 4 the psychological ef- 
the stock market crash 


the belief that the return of 
the stock market to stability 
be good for 


have 





industries which undoubtedly 
from 


version of the nation’s liquid 
capital 


to the stock market 


meral business is 
healthy, inventories low and 
money for business will be 
more plentiful, and most im- 
portant of all more people will 
go to work and stop speculating. 

8. D. Buack, President. 


Ambler Asbestos 1. le 
Sheathing Compan _ . 


There is nothing ae 
wrong with the present business 
situation. A number of persons 
have sought to get money with- 
out rendering an equivalent for 
it and have guessed wrong to 
their own discomfiture. That is 


all. 
Rrowarp V. MATTIBSON, .. 
President. 


The Wheeler Osgeed Co. 


Developments of the past two 
weeks prompt us to look for- 
ward with confidence to marked 
improvement during next year 
in the building industry. We 
do recognize the tremendous 
producing capacity that has 
been built up and believe to 
secure fair returns on capital 
invested manufacturers of build- 
ing materials must cooperate 
through trade associations to 
legally regulate production to 
demand. 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 

Ships like the building industry 
don’t go down in seven squalls. 
Buyers will merely be more 
discriminating, seek better 
values. Right production meth- 
ods with automatic machinery 
will lower manufacturing costs. 
This confidence in future makes 
us rush completion of new ma- 
chine which will halve brick 


costs. 
W. E. Dunn, President. 


The Master Builders Co. 
Stock market panic has not 
changed our views of business 
in United States of America. 
Survey shows fundamentally 
sound condition of our industry 
at this time. Prospects of easier 
money promise improvement in 
construction fleld ahead. Have 
every confidence in future, 

8. W. Fiesnwm, President. 


Wasmuth Endicott Co. 


We look with complacency 
the prospects in the building 


Continued on next page 
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industry. The panic in the stock 
market just receding will have 
little, if any influence upon the 
earning capacity of industry. 
Legitimate business will quickly 
resume its normal trend. Re- 
sponsible builders will find 
money more plentiful for their 
operations and at lower rates, 
and the building program for 
next year should be very much 
larger than that of the past 
welve months. 

, E. WasMuTH, President. 
Dewalt Products Corporation 
We have confidence in Ameri- 
can ability and resourcefulness. 
very crisis in the past has 
been 90% hysteria. We are 
proceeding with our plant ex- 
pansion plans affording greater 
facilities. We believe in con- 
tinued prosperity and continuing 
advance of successful commerce. 
Our people have been educated 
to high standards of living in 
beautiful modern homes and in- 
dustrial plants affording every 
convenience and will not be 
content to revert to pre-war 

S. 
see AUL GarpNeER, President. 


Insulite Co. 
The Insulite Company views the 
future with great confidence. We 
consider the business structure 
of country in splendid condi- 
tion. People all over the earth 
are realizing the economic ne- 
cessity for insulation. We are 
now preparing to build new 
mills at home and abroad to 
meet this rapidly growing de- 
mand. The building industry is 
prosperous and will continue its 
forward march. 
Seymour W. Backus. 
Vice-President. 


Aome Brick Co. 
Answering your telegram we be- 
lieve present situation healthy 
and necessary, provided it brings 
an end to the era of recent 
years of inflation of securities 
and other abuses which neces- 
sarily follow such a period. We 
believe our business and other 
businesses of the nation will 
again prosper when the people 
get their minds off of profits 
from inflation of securities, and 
direct their energies toward 
their own productive efforts. We 
therefore view the present situ- 
ation without fear and with the 
utmost confidence that good 
sense will prevail and that pros- 
perity wil reassert itself, based 
on hard work and clear think- 
ing on the part of the Ameri- 
ean public, 

W. R. Bennett, President. 


Toch Brothers 

In a business career of fifty 
years I have lived through three 
panics, in none of which have 
the businesses of this country 
been less affected than in the 
present one, which, to my mind, 
is just a localized storm par- 


ticularly affecting those who 


wanted something for nothing. 
This panio is in a class of its 
own and has absolutely no bear- 
ing on merchants 


generally 


throughout the country, nor is 
it a money panic. Therefore, 
to my mind, business will con- 
tinue prosperously, as it has 
continued right along. Legiti- 
mate merchants, whether they 
be manufacturers, importers, or 
dealers, are being and will 
continue to be supplied with 
the necessary funds to conduct 
their businesses. There is no 
occasion for alarm or fear. Let 
every man make his own busi- 
ness his real business. 

Hepner M. Tocn, President. 


Federal Cement Tile Company 
Dodge Corporation reports con- 
tracts awarded first nine months 
of 1929 equal to years 1925, 
1926 and 1927. This is borne 
out in our own industry, where 
new production, shipment and 
erection records have been hung 
up. We will finish 1929 in full 
production and have a gi 
start for 1930. The purchasing 
power in this country is so 
great that this, coupled with 
its increasing export trade, will 
carry it on an even keel in- 
definitely. 

I, H. Freunp, President. 


Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 

We anticipate decided increase 
in building construction as a 
result of stock market fiasco, 
as much needed construction 
will now go ahead due to ex- 
pected diversion of funds from 
call money to savings accounts 
and building construction. Our 
sales force now particularly en- 


thusiastic about near future 
possibilities in our line. 
A CUTHBPRT. 
General Mor. 


Portiand Cement Association 


The construction industry finds 
no cause for alarm in the recent 
market crisis, because of the 
ample stocks of high grade ma- 
terials available at fair prices 
and with money both plentiful 
and cheap. Contractors are in 
excellent position to capitalize 
their skill and to profit from 
well planned merchandising. 
The opportunities inherent in 
winter construction should be 
recognized with results certain 
to be beneficial to every phase 
of building industry from archi- 
tecture to labor. 
Wm. M. KINNey, 
General Mor. 


Speakman Company 

In view of the present situation 
it is hard to make any state- 
confidence that 


Views I have gathered 
the last day or two, however, 
show that eventually money 
would be released, which would 
later go into the financing of 
the building industries. I hope 
this is true. If this is the 
Case, next year, at least, should 
promise some fair business. 
WittiaM A. SPEAKMAN, 
President. 


The Eagle Picher Lead Co. 
For some time the one weak 
spot has been the stock market, 


It has been a hindrance to 
business in many ways. High 
money rates have retarded 
building operations. While the 
cure has been painful, there is 
no doubt we are on a firmer 
foundation. It is possible the 
volume of new buildings may 
be lower for a time, but this 
can be offset if we can better 
sell the American people on 
the value of improving and 
modernizing their homes and 
properties. If this is done ina 
systematio way it will be pos- 
sible to lift the building in- 
to higher levels than 


A. E.. BENDELARI, President 


James B. Clow Co. 
That the country has safely 
passed through the __ present 
crisis is the best evidence of 
d and indi that 
the future holds even greater 
rewards for those who have 
Aa, h i 





ab 





n- 
dustry should eventually pros- 
per as a result of this shake- 
down indicating as it does that 
for security one must be satis- 

to grow with the country 
and receive only a reasonable 
return on investment. 

Wma. E. Crow, President 


Concrete Steel Company 

It is my firm belief that 
readjustment in the stock mar 
ket, such as has taken place 
during the past month, wil! 
eventually materially benefit the 
building industry. There is no 
doubt but that the capital of 
the country has been attracted 
to Wall Street by the lure of 
quick profits. 

Since the recent demonstration 
of how insecure such profits 


have been, capital now will 
seek real investment channels 
instead of speculation. The 
eradication of the gambling 


mania which has recently taken 
hold of the public will un- 
doubtedly help general business 
and especially the building in 
dustry. Therefore, I believe 
those in the building trade can 
look forward to a resumption of 
normal business during the 
coming year. 

W. H. Povon, President 


American institute of Stee! 
struction, Inc. 


Structural steel during 192° has 
been selling in a volume greater 
than for last year, although th 
total of all construction has de- 
clined. 


From information that comes to 
us we anticipate an even greater 
volume of  stee 

during 1930. Much of this work 
has been held in abeyance by 


outlying communities to Wall 
The speculative deflec- 
tion has been salutary to busi- 
ness. We believe that it will be 
a decided benefit to the struc- 
tural steel industry as we can 
now go ahead on projects, the 
financing of which has hereto- 
fore been delayed. 
Cuariws F. Arsort 
Exceutive Director. 


construction - 
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Kawneer Co. 
Our volume is above normal for 


this season, we expect the usual 
amount of business during the 


fall and winter. Stock market 
fluctuation has not as yet been 
a vital factor in our industry. 
However, millions now released 
should be available not only 
for us, but for the building 
industry in general. We are 
optimistic as to future activi- 
ies. We are makers of metal 
wre fronts, doors, windows and 
ouldings. 


Francis J. Pry, President. 


The Frink Corporation 

Based upon our judgment of the 
outlook in the lines of business 
with which we come in contact, 


we consider the recent severe 
shrinkage in values of securi- 
ties throughout the country 
to be very excessive, largely 
unwarranted and not cor- 
rectly indicating the future 


sourse of such businesses, These 
businesses seem to us to be in 
sound condition and we believe 
that they will continue for 
some time to be profitable to 
ompanies properly operating in 
uch lines, 

J. A. C. Jpnspn, President. 


Frederic Blank & Co. 


We believe the readjustment of 
the market will have a salutary 
effect in the building trades. 
Funds formerly engaged in 
speculative ventures are being 
released for sound investment, 
with the result that building 
wil profit. We look to the fu- 
ture with optimism. 


Schlage Lock Co. 
Our business in excellent shape 
with market widening steadily, 
and we look forward to a most 
prosperous future. 
CHARLWS KBNDRIOK, President. 


Jesam Mfg. Co. 


We feel confident the financial 
situation will right itself if the 
country’s leaders and institu- 
tions in the financial, commer- 
jal and industrial fields go 
ahead about their business, and 
frm an optimistic viewpoint 
based on their conditions and 
requirements, as the basic busi- 
structure in our field is 
fundamentally sound. Our com- 
pany is going ahead with con- 
wmplated expansion based on 
ur actual requirements. 
peration of all is necessary. 
JosppH HIRsCHSTBIN, 
President. 


Mueller Co. 


We are not alarmed by present 
conditions and do not anticipate 
any radical change that will 
have a depressing or decreasing 
influence on our volume, Our 
jutput at present is up to our 
werage seasonal shipments and 
the demand continues good. We 
anticipate a continuance of the 
present demand and look for a 
stable business for the re- 
mainder of the year. 
ADOLPH MUBLLER. 


Aerofin Corp. 

The building industry is 
fundamental that after the 
shock of the market decline is 
over the sound value of the 
building industry will attract 
the investor. The industry can 
therefore view the future with 
confidence and prepare to come 
into its own. We are increas- 
ing our facilities. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Ce., Inc. 
We regard general evidences and 
conditions as promising con- 
tinued good business and sus- 
tained activity in industry. —— 
quate money and normal 
lation increases in its duende 
and feel no cause for change in 
our business and manufacturing 
plans, or any alarm about build- 
ing, etc., for coming six months. 


Best Bros. Keene Cement Co. 
Whije orders have fallen off 
since first heavy drop in stock 
prices, consider basic —— 
conditions sound an no 
reason to view future other. than 
with confidence. 

Joun C. Best, President. 


Libbey Owens Glass Co. 


We look for healthy activity in 
sound investments, including 
building projects. Believe un- 
Stable situation in recent past 
has been corrected and that more 
Stable conditions will develop. 

J Buiair, President. 


E. B. Badger & Sons Co. 

We have no fear that situation 
which existed in stock market 
last week will have any per- 
manent effect on the sound in- 
dustrial conditions which exist 
today. 

E. B. Bapcer, Treasurer. 


Timeostat Controls Co. 


The outlook for business for the 
balance of is year seems ex- 
cellent indeed. We base this 
upon the fact that our ship- 
ments for October of this year 
were 70% in excess of our 
shipments for the same month 
of last year. What is more im- 
portant is the fact that incom- 
ing orders for the last half of 
October were 100% greater 
than the incoming orders for 
the same period of 192 

Junius K. Lurup, President. 


Otis Elevator Co. 
We view the present situation 
with abgolute confidence and are 
expecting an increased volume 
of business in 1930. 

W. D. BaLpwin, Chairman. 


Kalman Steel Company 


I have every confidence in the 
future of the building industry 
and feel that the prospects are 


that money conditions will be 
very much easier for the bal- 
ance of this year and for the 
year 1930. This undoubtedly 
will be of great assistance to 
the entire building industry, 
and many prospects that have 


3 


been held up by money condi- 
tions should now go ahead. 
Paut J. KaLMan. 





The MoAlear Mfg. Co. 
Do not believe general business 
will be greatly affected by hy- 
sterila in stock market, Lo 
country is in a so econom: 
condition which i—~~ + 
will continue now that the stock 
values are brought to a more 
sound basis. I am of the opin- 
ion that the flurry in the stocks 
will be a means of verting 
capital to building and other 
lines of industry, which in turn 
will create more employment and 
4a greater measure of prosperity 
than we have had for some time, 
James MOALBaR. 


Herman Nelson Corp. 


We view present situation as 
@ natural readjustment of ex- 
isting inequalities, due to great 
prosperity period. Can see noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong and 
believe this readjustment was 
not only inevitable, but will 
soon —. conditions in cer- 


tain fields, one_pf them being 
the bullding ‘industry. 
HER W. NBLSON, 
President 


Warren Webster & Company 

Our business is better this year 
than it was last year and con- 
tinues to show the same steady 
progress that it has shown every 
year since the war period. Or- 
ders and shipments are at a 
new high o— despite some 
reduction in the volume of new 
a. We attribute this 


poodens and ——— of qual- 
ity. We see reason wi 
progressive companies in the 
building material field, who con- 
tinue to improve their product 
and to maintain quality, should 
not continue to do business in 
increasing volume. 
HagowD F, MaRsHALL, 
Asst. Sales Manager. 


Sarce Company, Inc. 
From a study of our own busi- 
ness and a knowledge of the 
plans and development work of 
our customers, we d 
that the basic conditions of 
trade are sound. If there should 
be a panic or any serious re- 
trade, we believe 
will be wholly without 
Prices appear to be 
stable, demand substantial, 
profit is satisfactory. 
CLEMENT WBRLLS, President. 


ope aw Automatic Oil 





I Treason why the stam- 
pede. of. embryonic, ,or too ven- 
—< should 








of the 
building AA. or of business 
in general, except to have a 
much needed stabilizing effect. 
The market decline of the past 
few days should send many 
qualified workers back to less 
exciting, but 
effort, 
surance of 
—. 
I believe the circumstance will 
have a chastening financial ef- 
fect and that eae = opera- 
tions and business development 
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that have been held back this 
year because of high money, ca 
| eee of ample funds in 
EpWwiIn M. FL&ISCHMANN, 

President. 


Henry Klein and Company, Inc. 
We believe that the recent liqui- 
dation and adjustment in_ the 
securities market can only have 
a beneficial effect on business 
generally. It is our further 
belief that it will result in a 
noticeable increase in building 
construction. In fact, we con- 
sider that our prospects for in- 
creasing business have never 
been greater. 


Celotex Corp. 

As I see the situation general 

business outlook is bright. I 

believe recent market correction 

was not 1 * needed to — 
t 





fro 
will prove a beneficial omrect on 
general business if it does what 
it should do and that is, take 
the money and time of the peo- 
ple out crazy speculative 
channels and divert them into 
orderly investment items. Build- 
ing business has been a little 
slow not by reason of absence 
of needs or disinclination of 
people to build more houses and 
other structures, but by reason 
of their being unable to com- 
pete with crazy interest rates 
oocasioned by New York call 
money market. With money 
rates normal I look for very sub- 
stantial resumption of building 
activities. So far as our own 
business is concerned we are go- 
ing considerably ahead of last 
year. Some weeks ago I was 
on busi- 
ness future because of fear that 
stock market fiasco might seri- 
ously affect underlying condi- 
tions, but now that needed cor- 
rection has taken place without 
any serious disturbance to un- 
derlying fundamentals, I am ex- 
tremely optimistic over the fu- 


ure. 
B. G. Danispre, President. 


Kosmos Portland Cement Co. 


In reply to your telegram, 

seems certain that, in time, 
building will be helped by the 
return of the country’s funds to 
legitimate uses. For a while, 
however, I think widespread in- 
dividual losses will check all 








ing. 
CuaRLes Horner, President. 
Tace Heaters, Ino. 
Our business is the best it has 
ever been, and we see no reason 
why present stock market activi- 
ties should affect the consump- 
tion of our product in homes 
scattered throughout the country. 
We certainly will not modify 
our plans for next year due to 
any doubt as to the future. 
ELwoop 8. Waite. President. 


Alberene Stone Company 

We look forward with greater 

confidence : ae 2 — 
Vice- "President. 


Kent Costikyan, Ing. 

We find nothing in the situation 
to cause uneasiness. On the 
contrary, business seems to run 
as usual and we find a general 
belief that recent readjustments, 
even though somewhat violent in 
nature, are bound to result in 


—=— and sounder prosperity for 
the 
8. py CosTIKYAN, President. 


The Davey Tree Expert 
Company 


In my judgment the best thing 
that could happen for general 
business and the Building In- 
dustry was the deflation in the 
stock market and the elimination 
of the wholly unwarranted _~ 
ficial values. All of the 

tion’s wealth is still _ None 
of the money or the wealth has 
been destroyed. People. ae 
now give more attention to busi- 
ness and seek the safer invest- 
ments. This should er 
building and all forms of 

real estate investments. It should 
help general business. There 
may be a temporarily adverse 
effect for psychological reasons 
but in a short time business 
should move forward with re- 
newed confidence and vigor. 
Fundamental conditions are sound 
and the real causes of prosperity 
are still with us in positive 
form. Our business program is 
going ——— with the usual 





MaRTIN Yn Davey, President. 


Reading Iron Company 
We have advised all our district 
sales offices that the situation 
created by the crash in values 
New York Stock Ex- 
change is serious is not to be 
questioned. It is impossible to 
squeeze billions of dollars out 
of the credit values of this 
country without there being a 
serious reflex, but there is noth- 
ing in the situation as it has 
developed = far, to entitle 
any! 
a feelings. 
time the Federal Reserve 
—* system is thoroughly 
tested in a financial situation 
closely resembling a panic. That 
the Reserve Bank system has 
stood the test most admirably 
and far beyond our expectations 
is demonstrated effectively, and 
instead of a disaster of magni- 
tu have merely a reduc- 
tion in values and small losses 
those = dealing in 
r 


they will because the credit sit- 
uation in all banks is liquid. 
Speaking generally, the earning 
capacity of corporations is as 
yet unimpaired. There is 
plenty of money for commercial 
credit, and initiative need not 
be stayed because of 
funds. We expect the build- 
ing situation to improve in 
1930 for the reason that _—_ 


not 
find profitable investment in 
new buildings. It is possible 
—_ some lines of industry may 
affected. and it is quite 
x - that the resale mer- 





will find the Christma 

season rather disappointing, but 
in general, the situation doe 
not impress us as one calling 
for retrenchment, or even for ; 
gloomy view. 
P. N. Gorueim, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


American Walnut Manufacturer’; 
Association 


Business prospects for the rest 
of the current year look good, 
and the prospects for 1930 look 
even better. 

Our raw material supplies ar 
coming out in 


weather conditions. | Inventories 
of lumber and veneers, after 
being abnormally low for many 
months, are now approaching 
This means that the 
will be able to take 
eare a normal demand much 
more promptly than has been 
possible during the past few 
months. 

Gzo. N. Lams, Secretary 


National Radiator Corporation 
National Radiator Corporation 
is confident that the building 
industry and the real estate 
business, which have suffered 
from the high cost of capital 
during the past year, will r- 
gain their former enviable posi- 
tion in the mind of the invest- 
ing public. Realty equities must 
remain sound ai stable if our 
economic structure is to enjoy 
continued prosperity, aside from 
any periodic reactions the se 
curity trading market may ex- 
perience. Released capita! drawn 
toward stab, securities will 
undoubtedly Ip all commercial 
enterprises engaged in the 
building trades and,  conse- 
quently, we look forward to 
with a conviction that it 
will prove an eminently better 
year than 1929. 
RoppretT Wray Porrer, 
Vice-President. 


Brasco Manufacturing Company 


Our faith hag not been de- 
stroyed, industry is fundament- 
ally sound, stocks will promptly 
adjust themselves to fair values. 
in meantime more money will be 
available for buildings than 
ever before. We view out- 
look optimistically feeling con- 
fident our own business will 
continue at present or even 
greater rate growth. 
P. EB. ATTICK, 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
M. H. Rogers, inc. 
I have every confidence that 
the conditions throughout the 
country, Sy yA in our 
dustry, are in good shape, and 
that there is no reason to fear 
any ill effects from the market 
conditions of last wee! I am 
very a about the busi- 


normal. 
industry 


and conditions 

now fairly well  . 
H. Rocers. 

American Air Filter Company 


I see absolutely no reason why 
recent market crash should af- 
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fect business and industry in 
slightest degree. Our business 
s far this year breaking all 
mus records and unfilled 
as of November Ist ap- 
proximately twice this date last 
Expect business balance 

r to " —_ better than 


Wintaame Resp, President. 


McQuay Radiator Corporation 
While in many instances busi- 
ness conditions are not what 
thy were in 1928, the build- 
ing industry seemingly has 
taken on an added impetus and 
also has the added attraction of 
better building. By that 
mean better types and class of 
huilding throughout. The Me- 
Quy Radiator Corporation has 
found business to be very satis- 
factory and has had a very 
wonderful volume of business 
for the past ten months of this 
year and indications for the 
future are very bright indeed. 
MALVIN, 


Executive Vice-President. 


Electrol, Inc. 

just closed the greatest 
October in Electrol’s history. 
Believe it was also the largest 
October in history of oil 
burning industry. With hard 
wrk we can see nothing but 
progress ahead. 
Leon D. BECKER, President. 


8. G. Kittinger Shops, Inc. 
I believe that there is no funda- 
mental reason for alarm and 


market 
to occur and although 


Lightolier Company 

We view present situation with 

confidence. Our business is good 

and we look forward to a con- 
. Nothing is disturbing 

our present progressive expan- 

sion campaign. 

M. D. Burrzpr, President. 


ili Bros. 
We feel that basic conditions 
re sound and that after pres- 
situation clears business in 
ral will improve as Deople 
ll have a better jon 


needed a lesson in economics 
and will surely profit by it so 
that even now a glorious era of 
greater and _ certainly more 
stable prosperity is » the 
offing. Full speed ahead. 

P. Gapesuscn, President. 


National Terra Cotta Seciety 
The business situation is —, 


A 
particularly satisfactory feature 
situation should be the 
diverting of money back from 
the =. of —— to 
the fina of construction 
work. Building should feel the 
benefits of lower money rates. 
The construction industry had 
begun to suffer from the smaller 
resulting 


Street activity. 
Building construction is so large 
and important that anything 
which affects it adversely like- 
wise affects adversely the in- 
terests of the country, if con- 
tinued too long. . 
RicHARD F. Dauron. 
President. 


Elgin A. Simonds Co. 

Market condition evidently has 
not affected our trade. Factories 
working overtime to keep 
abreast of orders. Instead of 
cancellation demand is for an- 
ticipation of delivery date. Dr. 
Klein seems to be right. 


The Munage Company, tnc. 

Our business horizon is clear. 
r sales over last year. 

Conditions are highly satisfactory 

and outlook for 1930 is ex- 

ceptionally ‘ 

R. F. PerRItie. 


The Nahon Ce. 

Our business is good and pros- 
pects promising. We are not 
disturbed by the — market 
hysteria and are going ahead 
full speed with unbounded faith 


in the future. 
F. NAHON, President. 


Cheney Bros. 

Replying to your telegram of 
even date we think present 
market conditions can have lit- 
tle or no upor the silk 
situation owing to there having 
been no inflation during the 
past two ots ae years and 





d sense of values and will 
lize that purchase good 
muendice is a sound jnvest- 


"Wennasts X. Castes, 
President. 


. Schumacher & Company 
long anticipated and so 
ten predicted collapse of the 
extended speculative —_ 
, Sates ts has 


Our own business has 
mer been better. The under- 


“2 the recent frenzied fright 
a mass psychology could not 
sibly upest it. The country 


fe elihood of change 
in the A .. future. 


H. B. Lehman-Connor Ce., Inc. 
I received your telegram re- 
questing a statement from me 
to the business outlook in 

lew of the present Wall Street 
situation I am very pleased 
to report that our sales during 
the last week have far exceeded 
all expectations and actually 
show an increase of about 25 
per cent over the same period 
last year. The increase over 
this short period is consistent 
with the increase in our sales 
for the entire year thus far. I 
consider that the Wall Street 
stampede is entirely a psycho- 
logical state of affairs brought 
on by a readjustment of values 
to a basis where sound judg- 
ment of intrinsic values will 


prevail. On account of the un- 
limited resources of the country, 
I am inclined to believe that it 
will not have much effect on 
future business. Money should 
now be easy and obtainable at 
low rates and it will be re- 
leased into constructive channels 
offering sound investments, The 
building industry which has 


the boom in building. 
H. B. LeuMan, 


Valentine-Seaver Co. 

I am not at all alarmed about 

the effect of recent stock 

crash. Business conditions are 

“7 and in ten days we will 
going along on a 


healthier basis. Any 
ing off business will 
po Sa 

P. E. Kroeuuye, President. 


The Simmons Company 
My answer to your wire is we 
have just taken over the B. F. 
Huntley Furniture Company of 
Winston-Salem which we would 
not if we felt there was 
anything wrong with the busi- 
ness situation in our particular 
industry. We believe that every- 
body will have to sleep just as 
much in nineteen thirty as they 
d in nineteen twenty-nine 
plus the increased population. 
Money will be much cheaper 
and in abundant supply and the 
building industry will receive a 
boom from the drastic liquida- 
tion in the security market. 
This thing is not all one sided 
and the United States of Amer- 
ica is too big, too rich and too 
Prosperous to be seriously dis- 
turbed by the liquidation in 
the stock markets. It is a 
hard thing to say but I believe 
that in the long run great 
benefit will come out of this 
vast liquidation. I have no 
fears for nineteen thirty. 

G, Simmons, President. 


Russell Fortune, Inc. 
Funds that have been employed 
for speculation will now go to 
constructive developments. Call 
money ceases to be an attrac- 
tive speculation and _ surplus 
funds will now divert to sound 
investments stimulating con- 
struction of buildings. homes, 
et cetera, and their furnishings. 
Furniture manufacturing plants 
are not overproduced nor have 
they been for a number of 
years. Inventories are in ex- 
cellent condition. 
nothing alarming to con: 
tive and capably managed busi- 
ness which will undoubtedly 
fon ay as a result of lower 
rates and easier credits 
omen” the stock market hysteria 
has passed and attention is con- 
centrated on production and 
sales promotion. 
RvussELL Fortune, President. 


Marshall Field & Company 
Bousiagunente alums the past 
trated that 


President. 


week 
the financial "Waesne of our 


Continued on next page 
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country was able to withstand 
the unprecedented shock without 
failures and revealed strength 
that was unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. I believe 
the recent recession in the stock 
market was inevitable and that 
in the long run it will prove 
beneficial to business. Funda- 
mental business conditions are 
sound. Production and con- 
sumption of goods in most lines 
are fairly well balanced. I am 
certain we can look forward to 
a constantly improving and a 
more stabilized condition of 
business. 

JaMEs SIMPSON, 


Stroheim & Romann 
My confidence in the future 
growth and prosperity of this 
country is undisturbed by 
recent decline in stock market 
prices of corporations whose 
large resources and future pos- 
sibilities remain unchanged. 
This is a country of home-lov- 
ing citizens, and the furnishing 
of homes today is looked upon 
as a necessity. We view the 
future with utmost confidence. 
FRANKLIN I. JuDsON, 
es 


Baker Furniture Factories, Inc. 
Although market deflation may 
slow up careless and free spend- 
ing for all commodities, we be- 
lieve this will eventually result 


President. 


in benefit to those industries 
sueh as ours which contribute 
to a saner home ife. Less 


speculation and jazz and a lit- 
tle more interest in the home 


is what the furniture business 
needs. There is increasing in- 
terest and appreciation of 


worth while furniture and we 
believe prospects are favorable 
for our industry. 

Houus 8. Baker, President. 


The Dean Hicks Co. 
We view the general 
situation as sound with only 
minor adverse conditions in 
some industries. We believe 
that there is a strong tendency 
in the construction and build- 
ing equipment industries to 
build in sounder values for long 
time investment. With recent 
widespread tendencies arrested 
to speculate in values yet to be 
created we feel that business 
will now get back to work to 
create those values. The align- 
ment of concerns in horizontal 
and vertically merged groups 
and the similar alignment of 
banks to serve se larger 
units we feel*presages a period 
of business development with- 
out precedent in the past with 
ample credit available for all 
requirements. 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 

So far as we are concerned our 
business has not been affected 
by the depression in Wall 
Street. As the country is = 
damentally sound we eel 
the domestic rug. industry be 


business 





be affected by the present con- 
dition. We are proceeding with 
our next year’s production plans 
without any modification. 

M. KARAGHEUSIAN, President. 


Ficks Reed Co. 
Do not believe present market 
situation will have any great 
effect upon building industries. 
If anything it will tend to 
divert money now being used 
for gambling back into channels 
where ordinary investor realizes 
he can get something to show 
for his money. 

Rosert L. 


John Widdicomb Ce. 


Our business in the finest shape 
it has been in the past eight 
years. Immediate future seems 
most encouraging that it will 
continue on this basis. We are 
unable to see anything in the 
present situation to change our 
views. Frankly we do not think 
that the recent developments in 
the stock market will have a de- 
pressing effect on our business 
in the months to come. 

J. F. Frep Lyon, President. 


Whitcombe, McGeachin & Ce. 

There is no need for business 
or industries to feel alarmed at 
the recent recession of stock 
values, which we all know_had 
risen much too rapidly. Most 
manufacturers, wholesale and 
retail merchants. have not s#ny 
large stock of merchandise 
on hand. They learned their 
lesson in nineteen twenty; as a 
matter of fact the hand to 
mouth manufacturing and buy- 


FIOKs. 


ing has been a blessing in dis- 
guise. Money will now be 
diverted into the building 


trades and invested in mortgages 
to stimulate building and house- 
furnishing goods generally. 

As our President recently stated 
“The fundamental business of 
the country. that is production 
and distribution of commodities, 
is on a sound and prosperous 
basis, The average price of 
merchandise as a whole has not 
advanced although there hes 
been a tendency of wares to 
incresse."" The main thing to 
be done to bring a solid and 
continuing prosnerity is for 
Congress to adjourn without 
passing the tariff. Our country 
has been prosperous since the 
passing of the nineteen twenty- 
two Act which is the greatest 
argument in favor of having it 
remain in force without further 
disturbance to the business of 
the country. The buying ability 
of the great majority of wage 
earners will not be affected by 
the decline in value of specula- 
tive securities and they are not 
going to reduce their purchases. 
Grorce McGracnutn, President. 


La France Textile Industries 

As painful as it may be for 
everyone whose holdings de- 
preciated and usually in case of 
business people holdings 
are more of a personal nature, 



























































































I 
nevertheless the recent deflation 
in stock market values will have . 
a beneficial effect upon the a 
country. We have a very good \ 
way of judging conditions rr 
through our branches in various bh 
localities throughout the United tl 
States and Canada and frankly P 
there has been absolutely no = 
disruption of normal business 
activities. Any student of po- to 
litical economy would predict tu 
that economy on inflated values ve 
of stocks was not sufficient as 
far as the cost of carrying the to 
investment. The readjustment pr 
had to come. Business condi- 
tions are normal and tend to mt 
improve because more attention f 
will be given to business from ot 
on. The effect of the stock an 
martot will improve trade con- In 
ditions, ease the credit situa- we 
— and revert huge _invest- you 
its from stocks to industries. 
The stability of the country is 
greater today than it was two 
weeks ago. There is nothing in 
the crash of the stock market 
which had any connection with i 
the sound business of the I 
country of the present day = 
Naturally temptation for specu- to 35 
lation brought the anticipated . 
outcome. nish ¢ 
BERNARD Davis, President lems | 
Robert W. Irwin Co. lake, 
In my judgment conditions ir break: 
this country are basically sound break: 
and business will not be seri Until 
ously affected by the recent de- sented 
cline in stocks. If recent de- 
clines with consequent _ losses to us 
drive home to the people the The j 
fact that the way to prosperity 1€ I 
is through application to their ticular 
own businesses and not through h 
gambling in stocks the lesson their ] 
though expensive may be worth 
the price. an ad 
Ropert W. Irwin, President withou 
Heinz Roofing Tile Company custom 
Boom market has been more of Then 
a handicap than a help to the fall 
building industry. It has raised all off 
interest rates, diverted cash and while 
increased the capital invested by ‘ 
many concerns against their come 1 
will Real Estate development 5 
has been hampered and build same Ww 
as programs have arousing 
med on one hand while tome , 
monafacterers have been forced tomers 
into over production on th™ vate br: 
other. The lower prices in the » 
merit mean lessened —. tude wa 
for call money and that lessenec 
demand for call ead eases importat 
credit in other line tors— ~€S) 
F. RB. SOmMIDT. ” President such as | 
Northwestern Expanded Met of the 
Company TI 
Believe cautious confidence ( ‘hese oj 
be keynote in building indus time we 
outlook. Having all faith iM ad ° 
our country’s ability to favor vertise 
ably react from temporary in dise, grac 
dustrial recessions yet mind? hi 
of the constantly growing this sort 
for increased efficiency 2H acti, h: 
elimination of waste all do - Y whi 
the line. ‘ Rave 
. H. Fapsrt, Presiden this unt 
is chan 
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The Penalty of Private 
Brands 


Lamport, Fox anp Company 
Sours Benp, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A manufacturer who is now do- 
ing a greater part of his business 
with a number of very high grade 
retail outlets, manufacturing private 
brands, is desirous of building up 
the business in his own trade- 
marked line. 

The major reason, of course, is 
to insure his position as manufac- 
turer, but on the other hand he is 
very anxious not to antagonize those 
for whom he is now manufacturing 
private brands. 

We would appreciate it very 
much if you will give us what in- 
formation you have on similar cases 
and any references to Printers’ 
Ink files which you can make, as 
we have a very complete file of 
your publications in our library. 

Irwin DOotk, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


HE inquiries received by 

PRINTERS’ INK (they mount 
to 350 and more each week) fur- 
nish a competent guide to the prob- 
lems that beset business executives. 
Take, for example, this problem of 
breaking away from private brands. 
Until five years or so ago, it repre- 
sented a question that was put up 
to us several times every week. 
The inquirers wanted to know par- 
ticularly how they might change 
their private-brand businesses into 
an advertised, trade-marked line, 
without offending their present 
customers. 

Then these inquiries began to 
fall off. Or, to be more accurate, 
while the inquiries continued to 
come in, they did not display the 
same worry over the possibility of 
arousing the antagonism of cus- 
tomers who were handling the pri- 
vate brands. This change in atti- 
tude was the result of an equally 
important change among distribu- 
tors—especially mass distributors, 
such as the chain systems and some 
of the large department stores. 
These organizations, which at one 
time were violently opposed to 
advertised, trade-marked merchan- 
dise, gradually came to realize that 
this sort of merchandise was ex- 
actly what they needed. As they 
gave unmistakable indications of 
this change in their buying prac- 
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tices, it was quite natural that the 
inquiries we received should request 
information on how to change over 
from private brands to advertised 
brands while ignoring the former 
phase of arousing antagonism 
among distributors. 

It comes, therefore, somewhat 
as a surprise to receive the above 
letter in which particular reference 
is made to the fact that the manu- 
facturer concerned “is very anxious 
not to antagonize those for whom 
he is now manufacturing private 
brands.” Unless we are consider- 
ably mistaken and this manufac- 
turer is in somewhat of a class by 
himself, the troubles he anticipates 
exist more in his imagination than 
they do in fact. The day of or- 
ganized opposition to advertised 
trade-marked brands is gone—has 
been gone for some time. There 
may be, and undoubtedly still are, 
certain distributors who prefer 
private brands in a limited number 
of lines. However, this prefer- 
ence does not imply a positive 
aversion for advertised, trade- 
marked brands. 

After all, the distributor these 
days who is making money and 
showing every sign of developing 
his business—and who wants any 
other kind?—must recognize the 
necessity of handling advertised 
brands. If he did not, there is little 
likelihood that he would be mak- 
ing money and certainly his fu- 
ture would not be especially bright. 

In view of this, we are inclined 
to the view that the manufacturer 
of today -who wants to change 
over from a private-brand business 
need consider only one factor—the 
mechanics of making the change. 
On this phase of the subject, 
Printers’ INK has published many 
articles. A list of these articles 
will gladly be sent on request.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Fabric Account to Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J. for- 
merly the Oryx Fabrics Corporation, has 
appointed the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Initial 
plans contemplate advertising to the au- 
tomotive industry. A more general cam- 
paign will be considered when produc- 
tion has been increased sufficiently. 








Ambulance Chasers of Trade-Mark 


Law 


Don’t Become Alarmed When You Read the Mystifying Statements 
Concerning Trade-Marks Broadcast by Self-Styled Trade-Mark 
Specialists 


N®! long ago, the Association 
of the Bar of the City of 
New York conducted an investiga- 
tion into certain tactics pursued by 
those who operate on the fringe of 
the legal profession. These tactics 
are generally grouped under the 
graphically descriptive term “am- 
bulance chasing.” The term is 
usually applied to those unethical 
attorneys in general practice. 

There is also a form of ambu- 
lance chasing, however, in the 
practice of trade-mark law. This 
usually takes the form of a direct- 
mail campaign in which various 
startling statements are made con- 
cerning the dangers that surround 
the future of a trade-mark. The 
writer of the letters used in these 
campaigns generally styles himself 
“trade-mark specialist” and _ the 
predictions he makes concerning 
the sorry end to which one’s trade- 
mark will come if he is not called 
in to save it are dire enough to 
make brave men tremble. 

Most frequently, these “trade- 
mark specialists’ dwell on the 
importance of State trade-mark reg- 
istration. They go so far as to as- 
sert that Federal trade-mark regis- 
tration is practically worthless and 
that, unless one secures State regis- 
tration in practically all States, all 
his legal rights in the mark, in- 
cluding common law rights, are 
more than likely to go up the flue, 
or down the sink, or some other 
equally terrible destination. 

Through the work of a sub- 
committee of its trade-mark com- 
mittee, consisting of A. Packer- 
Smith, James McKinley Rose, and 
Wallace White, the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York 
is now throwing a spotlight on the 
activities of these trade-mark am- 
bulance chasers. 

Incidentally, it is pertinent to 
point out that this same practice 
received the attention of the 


American Bar Association commit- 





tee that redrafted the national 
trade-mark act and which com- 
pleted a draft of a uniform State 
trade-mark law. This occurred 
way back in the latter part of 1922. 
The committee, of which Edward 
S. Rogers was then chairman, 
recognized the problem of the 
trade-mark ambulance chaser and 
Mr. Rogers told Printers’ INK: 

“There is now much misappre- 
hension among business men on the 
subject of State trade-mark regis- 
tration and this, together with the 
mystery which seems to surround 
the law of trade-marks, has been 
seized upon by certain enterprising 
persons as a means of profit. 

“It is undeniable that State 
trade-mark statutes can be abused 
and that unscrupulous people are 
taking advantage of them for pred- 
atory purposes. Several instances 
have come to the attention of our 
committee where certain concerns 
have sent emissaries to companies 
who own trade-marks and assured 
them that the only way protection 
can be secured is by State regis- 
tration. After sufficiently terror- 
izing the victim, it is suggested 
that the caller be employed to ef- 
fect this registration, asserting, as 
a reason for prompt action, that 
unless registration is at once se- 
cured, the trade-mark will be taken 
away by earlier registration by 
someone else. 

“Fees are demanded for this 
‘service’ out of all proportion to 
its value or to the professional 
skill which it requires. Indeed, the 
degree of professional competence 
needed to effect State registration 
is about equal to that necessary in 
getting an automobile license.” 

During the seven years that have 
intervened since Mr. Rogers made 
this statement to Printers’ INK, 
the activities of the trade-mark 
ambulance chaser do not appear 
to have decelerated. To the con- 
trary, the breed is functioning more 
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eulergetically than ever before and, 
what is more, it is reaching a con- 
stantly growing audience with its 
alarmist message by using modern 
methods of advertising. It is with 
the hope that a little light on the 
legal phases of trade-mark owner- 
ship may forestall these “trade- 
mark specialists” that the committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York has issued a 
bulletin explaining, in simple terms, 
some fundamental principles of 
trade-mark law. 

The first thing this bulletin points 
out is that the first person to adopt 
and use a trade-mark on merchan- 
dise acquires legal title to it in the 
territory where his goods are mar- 
keted. This holds true even 
though no trade-mark registration 
of any kind has been obtained. It 
is use Of a trade-mark that deter- 
mines ownership; not registration. 

The second fundamental empha- 
sized by the bulletin is that trade- 
mark registration in the United 
States Patent Office, while not es- 
sential for the protection of vested 
trade-mark rights, is desirable for 
a group of reasons. These reasons 
have been analyzed in articles pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK 

The third fundamental is that 
no mistakes fatal to common law 
trade-mark rights can, as a rule, 
be made in obtaining trade-mark 
registration. 

The fourth fundamental is that 
State registration is not vitally 
necessary in order adequately to 
protect a trade-mark. State regis- 
tration, it is pointed out, is help- 
ful only in certain instances, and 
most trade-mark owners, the com- 
mittee believes, need not burden 
themselves with the expense in- 
volved in securing State registra- 
tion, 

Printers’ InK is informed that 
the following is typical of the sales 
talk of these self-styled specialists : 


e Are you sure that your Trade- 
mark Registrations are sound and 
fully protect your interests? 

\ single defect lurking in one’s 
Registration unknown to the owner, 
may cause irreparable damage— 
even to the extent of loss of the 
Trade-mark and the good-will for 
which it starids. Although handled 
by Patent Attorneys of high stand- 
ing and bearing the seal of our 
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Government, Trade-mark Registra- 
tions are not always what they pur- 
port to be. 

I specialize in Trade-marks—to 
the exclusion of Patents and other 
disconcerting influences. 

For instance, Cp | I was re- 
quested to audit 41 Registrations 
for a certain house—the leader in 
its line. Nine of these were found 
to be worthless. I then showed how 
the Registrations could be made 
good. A serious disaster was 
averted. 

Some of your Trade-marks may 
be questionable. Why not let me 
make an impartial audit of them? 
This will include a report which 
will tell you exactly where you 
stand. Moreover, it will explain 
how to cure any defects which may 
be disclosed. 

Such an audit of your Trade- 
marks means just as much to you 
as an audit of your books of ac- 
count. 

May I suggest a personal inter- 
view at your office? 


The purpose of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New 
York in this work is to inform 
business men that, in its opinion, 
the supposedly terrible situations 
hinted at in such letters and adver- 
tisements are non-existent. There 
is no doubt that needless anxiety 
has been aroused among. trade- 
mark owners by such communica- 
tions and it is to allay these 
misgivings that the Association’s 
committee has issued the bulletin 
referred to, copies of which are 
available on request to the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York, 
42 West 44th Street, New York. 


To Represent “Town Topics” 
in West 


The American Social Registry, Inc., 
New York, publisher of the “Directory 
of American Society” and Town Topics, 
has appointed Harley L. Ward as its 
Western representative at Chicago. 


Gain 


Chrysler Income Shows 


The net income of the Chrysler Cor- 


poration and subsidiaries, for the nine 
months ended September 30, amounted 
to $24,730,419, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes. This compares with $21,- 
786,276, for the corresponding period of 
1928. 


Newspaper Publishers Elect 
S. R. Winch 


S. R. Winch, business manager of the 
Portland Oregon. Journal, as been 
elected a director of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 





Making Diablerie in Copy. 


The Note of ‘Glamourous Witchcraft and Romance Is Seen in the 
Modern Trend 


By Roy Dickinson 


MONG the best sellers in the cent piece of copy used by. Nation: 
monthly. score issued by The Carbon Company: 
Bookman, we find such titles as 
“ - ” 6 - + 99 S. O. S.! A foundering vessel, 
“The Magic Island, Rasputin, wave-lashed and weak, appeals for 
Lion,” in the general field; and in help. But her. bow already is diving 


fiction the first ten on the list are to death. The weary crew cannot 
wait. They lower away — abandon 


those which deal with romance in ship for a wildly: rolling life-bost. 
far places, adventure or mystery. From crest to trough—trough to 


There ‘has always been a strong crest—plunging over the cold, gray 
here - & swells. At the top of each foam- 


note in human nature which reacts fringed wave, the dog-tired men 
to the glamourous description, the sed cen the swashing sea. Night comes 
$3 word, to realities made a little lS roops lower. And 
bit more likable by verbal em- lights! a; ed ge 
broidery. Copy: writers have al- matches are wet! The master re- 
ways paralleled modern literature, a oy A. Eveready Flashlight 
° > : P astily jammed into his coat-pocket 
if that is what it may be called, in A moment later, the passing ship 
their creeping attacks upon the veers toward the beam of light 
sales resistance of the wily con- . Saved! 
sumer. So .that one notices in One. might naturally expect a 
modern advertising copy a note dash of the occult and the mysteri- 
which is somewhat new and exotic. ous in jewelry advertising. - The 
It couldn’t be called making recent page of copy run by Marcus 
whoopee in copy; that is too ordi- & Company to describe the antique 
nary a phrase with which to de- ornaments brought recently from 
scribe some of the current efforts. India by William E. Marcus; Jr., 
Rather. we might call it making contains not only the new note of 
diablerie for that word suggests mysticism but also a group of new 
thoughts of enchantment, witchery, words which somehow bring au- 
mysticism and necromancy. — thenticity and authority: 

Thus when a writer in this new Rencia al GGhteiia . > ered 
school of sales suggestion comes to an Eastern garden of another day 


compose a piano advertisement we rises & sees’ soft, exotic incisic 
“ ere, behind tall gates of sandal 
have no arguments about the me send,’ taneniie. taniiieel: Seman ited 


chanmical- action or historical allu- flash with yellow sun birds, sits the 
sions to the harpsichord makers of one moet favored of x Rajah's 
7 court. ar air, smoothe ac 

Padua who ore. supposed to have and newly bound, is caught up’ with 
invented it. We have, instead, a a_head-dress rivaling the splendors 
lead like this: of a peacock’s train. A. hundred 
rubies blazé at her. small, smooth 

A feather flutters from the sky as wrists. Carved -emeralds on:a golden 

a tiny bird hovers “aloft, swung chain mong close about her throat 
from the stars by invisible cords Through lashes lustered with a 
until, with the tremulous beat sorma stick, she regards. the shim 


of sensitive wings, it thrills to life mering mosaic of her jewels, held 
. away in a soaring glide—so before her in their musk and cham 


smooth, so exquisitely balanced ‘ pek scented case. ... . Exquisite 
so effortless. How completely this amulets, jhunkies, rings and dohlnas 


featured flight silently expresses the . the work of many masters 
velvet action of each Hardman and their sons. Each seems ‘to her 
piano. most lovely until the next is seen 


A flashfight consists of a couple There is a young man named 
of batteries, a lens, a tiny bulb, all Guy Lombardo who has an orches- 
enclosed in’ a’case: It ‘would be tra. and it seems that they play 
entirely easy to write some very. nightly to the dinner and supper 
stodgy copy about ‘it, but note the, customers. in the Roosevelt. Hotel 
romance and adventure in this re- Grill in New York. But this par- 
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Bird experts will tell you that the Robin that hops. about o 
lawns and carols so jayously, belongs to the same family as th 
‘Wood Thrush, one of our most gifted feathered songsters. The 
differ in appearance, in coloring, in their habits, yet both a 
Thrushes. 


Advertisers who have successfully, developed the Boston mark 
will tell you that the people of-Boston, though all are citizens 
“the Hub,” are divided into two groups as distinct as the Robi 
and the Wood Thrushes. The separation is not one of weal 
or station, but has been brought about through differences 
personal characteristics, tradition, heredity and environment. 


No single newspaper in Boston appeals to both groups. 
that reason each major paper has deliberately elected to cater 
but one of the two divisions. In typographical appearance, #* 
news stress and in their editorial policies, all four of Bosto 
daily papers are carefully calculated to appeal to the partic 
group each has chosén to serve. 
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Herald-Traveler is the spokesman of one group. Experience 
shown advertisers that this is the group that is more sus- 
tible to advertising and has demonstrated greater buying 

@ingness and ability to purchase luxuries as well as the neces- 
ss. Because of this, the Herald-Traveler carries the largest 
pl of advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper. And this 
udes total national advertising lineage as well. 


reach the entire Boston market, both groups of its divided 
ulation must be covered. The Herald-Traveler alone covers 

no other newspaper can do it. To reach most of the second 
up, another paper may be used to supplement the Herald- 
veler. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald-Trav- 
DRGE A. McDEVITT CO. eler has been first in national ad- 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. vertising, including all financial, 
4°14 Peoples Gas Building, automobile and publication adver- 
Chicago, IIl. tising among Boston daily papers. 
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PIME 


TO REACH THE MOST 


They Get Rid of Good Things... 


in order to purchase better. 


Nine-tenths of TIME’s subscribers 
already own automobiles; 36% own 
two or more; 10% three or mere. 
Why then does TIME carry so much 
automotive adverti ? 

Because: as TIMH’s typical 
Younger Successful Families move 
up in the world they demand newer 
and better things—automobiles to 
golf balls. Thousands of good-as-new 
used cars now rolling along the roads 
once belonged to TIME’s quarter-of- 
a-million.* (Next year, thousands 
more.) 

TIME offers the largest strictly- 
quality coverage of up-and-coming, 
modern-minded Americans—the 
world’s greatest Replacement Market. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
VITALITY 


more 
I 


wo! 
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*300,000 (av. net paid) guaranteed for 1930. - 


Late 1929 advertisers will reach 260,000- ie 
290,000 subscribers, whereas the present per 
rate is based on 220,000. No mean bonus. pe 
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ticular orchestra doesn’t*just play 
music.” For-.the copy writer has 
felt the new urge and has written 
abottt this orchestra as follows: 


Over. the dance floor spreads a 
coral glow poignant rhythm 
has begun. amorous saxo- 
phones, and muted cornets come the 
quickening strains of hidden music. 

t . Lights, change to dream-dim 

sapphire. A-waltz like the whisper 

of warm winds holds you captive 
to its spell. 

Lest it be thought that this type 
of copy is written only for sophis- 
ticated diners-out and buyers of 
expensive jewelry, it might be 
stated that one finds traces of it 
even in boys’ magazines. The re- 
cent advertising of the Nicholson 
File Company, for example, tells 
the boy that what he sees in the 
sky is “A monoplane shooting 
along. Suddenly the pilot throttles 
the motor, the plane falters in its 
flight, then pitches toward the 
earth in a nose dive. You hold 
your breath. The engine roars and 
the plane straightens itself out, re- 
sumes its flight.” And then the 
copy goes on to say that what the 
boy doesn’t see is the skilled and 
experienced mechanics who groom 
the plane for the air, many times, 
as occasion demands, using Nichol- 
son files. That strikes me as an 
excellent example of mystic copy 
addressed to an audience which 
certainly, in my opinion, appreci- 
ates 1t. 


A Pleasant Way to Say It 


Another excellent example is 
that unusual piece of. copy of the 
Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion entitled, “Her Wedding Ring 
is Bigger than a Washtub.” It 
offers a delightful allegory with 
more than a touch of enchantment. 


Fifty years ago, Grandmother 
worked her weary way in a little 
circle—a circle symbolic of the nar- 
row band that Grandfather had 
placed upon her trembling finger. 
After the fashion of this primitive 
period, she was “a good wife,” giv- 
ing her hours and strength to a 
hundred household tasks. 

But times have changed. The 
modern man is no replica of Grand- 
father. He lives in a new and 
wonderous world. Daily he must 
face new ptoblems—make new 
plans. For he is the product of an 
advancing age. s 

Into this new world the wife 
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must step—or face the tragedy of 
a misfit_marriage.. She, too, must 
meet and solve present-day prob- 
lems. Just as her husband has been 
aprentane by labor lightening ser- 
vices, she too must banish burdens ~ 
that take her ‘time and sap her 
strength. For the modern. matron 
must have freedom—freedom to be- 
come her husband’s partner in work 
and play; his mental mate and true 
companion. 

Her wedding ring must symbolize 
a larger circle; a circle big enough 
to hold her hopes . . . and his. 


It is easy for the critic to become 
hardboiled about the new type of 
copy, samples of which have been 
quoted. It is not difficult to poke 
fun at some of them. Yet it seems 
to me that this attitude is short- 
sighted. People like to run away 
from the drab world of reality. 
They like to watch a strange and 
mystical Chinese murderer in the 
movies, they read as an escape 
from the wailing wall of falling 
stock prices and business cares, 
books of enchantment, of mysteri- 
ous places and of crime. Adver- 
tising which appeals to this funda- 
mental trait in human nature is 
logical copy. It comes as a wel- 
come relief to unsupported claims 
and boastful utterance of super- 
latives. 

If advertising copy corresponds 
to the words and actions of a new 
arrival in a small town, as was 
suggested in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK by Robert Lynn 
Cox, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company ; 
and if this new arrival’s attempt to 
build a reputation for himself in 
the new town corresponds to the 
advertising copy used by a great 
corporation, then surely there is no 
reason for the use of boastfulness 
and big claims. But there is al- 
ways a place in the small town for 
a man who talks interestingly of 
far places, brave deeds and who 
has a dash of mysticism in his 
makeup. 

The spirit of adventure, fine 
words and poise appeals definitely 
to a certain audience. There is al- 
ways a place for it to advertise 
products which are designed to at- 
tract human beings who, being 
what they are, will always be in- 
terested in good words and phrases 
of diablerie. 
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How to Break 
a 57-Year Selling 
Record in St.Louis 








This is the reproduction of a 
sixteen-page tabloid adver- 
tising section published by 
Nugents Department Store in 
The St. Louis Star and the 
other large evening newspaper 








on October 25th. An eight- 
page section appeared in the 
third evening newspaper. No 
copy was published in the 
morning newspaper. 
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Miniature 
reprint from 
The St. Louis 
Star, Monday 
Oct. 28, 1929. 


The Nugent advertisement 
reproduced above refers to 
their previous Saturday’s sales 
as “the greatest one day’s 
business we have experienced 
in our fifty-seven years Ol 
store-keeping.” 

Such an event is a tribute to 
the merchandising ability of 
Nugents. And it is further 
proof of the wisdom of con- 
centrating advertising exclu- 


sively in St. Louis evening 
newspapers. As stated on the 
opposite page, The Star and 
the other large evening news- 
paper each carried a sixteen- 
page tabloid Nugent section 
—the other evening newspa- 
per carried eight pages. No 
copy announcing the sale ap- 
peared in the morning paper. 
National advertisers in stead- 
ily increasing numbers are 
proving that the “two-eve- 
ning-newspapers-only” policy 
is the most profitable to fol- 
low in St. Louis. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 








National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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To advertisers who 


draw their own conclusions... 


New York Evening Newspaper Circulation* 


Six Months Six Months 


Sept. 30th, Sept. 30th, C 


1929 1928 


Journal.... 628,178 635,401 
Graphic . 325,662 295,645 
285,464 

E. World .. 294,994 292,392 
Telegram. . 219,364 235,578 
107,678 89,265 


irculation Circulation 
GAIN LOSS 


7,223 
30,017 
18,533 
2,602 
16,214 
18,413 


....as many already have! 


New York Evening Newspaper Advertising Lineage 


Jan. to Oct., Jan. to Oct., 
1929 1928 


13,028,599 11,608,328 

Graphic . 2,792,042 2,110,284 
4,480,233 3,914,240 

Journal ...10,150,669 9,728,821 
Telegram . 4,412,398 4,200,915 
World .... 7,201,346 7,004,061 


NEW YORK 


Gain % of Gain 
1,420,271 12.0% 
681,758 32.3% 

565,993 14.4% 

421,848 4.3% 

211,483 "5.0% 

197,285 2.8% 


Evening Graphic 


*These Figures reprinted from Publishers 


Statement to U. 


S. Gov't, Oct. Ist, 1929 
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Out in the Open 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


That blight of standardization. 
(Herald Tribune Editorial) 


NTERESTING comment on that 

blight (?) in a recent editorial 
from an eminent newspaper. 

We have accepted the fact of 
Standardization so completely that 
it affects, yes dominates, all of our 
mental cataloging of business proc- 
esses and industrial trends. Great 
industrial laboratories have even 
standardized invention. The free- 
lance inventor lacks the fine ex- 
perimental equipment of the 
industrial laboratories. In our con- 
versation we speak glibly of “this 
chain-store era,” “this age of mer- 
gers,” and so on. We've put our 
present era into such a mental cata- 
log and go merrily to our task of 
heing standardized some more. 

is i r union. 

All your strength is in Trem etalon) 

Do we ever realize what a merger 
becomes after it has been made? 
Then it just becomes another busi- 
ness firm trying to do business. It 
settles nothing except the personal 
hash of the people merged. It 
may improve the profit chances of 
their efforts and it may not, but 
philosophically, the merger move- 
ment is a manifestation of the hu- 
man passion for getting together. 
However much we get together 
we've got to keep on inventing 
new ways to unite. Our strength 
is in our union. 


Nothing is given so profusely as advice. 
(La Rochefoucauld) 


More and more the advertising 
agent is becoming a business coun- 
sellor. This function has been 
forced upon him. He is supposed 
to and does observe trends. Shall 
he advise a client to merge or not? 
It may make some _ difference 
whether the client is his client or 
not. 

Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Shakespeare) 


Mr. X, a manufacturer of prom- 
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inence, is advised by his own agent 
to stand pat—to push along on his 
own successful lines. If he can 
absorb some smaller firms in his 
line, well and good. Probably this 
is sensible advice, for Mr. X is 
both a good business man and much 
of an individualist. It is natural 
advice for if Mr. X remains inde- 
pendent he will probably remain a 
client of his present agent, the man 
who advises him to stand pat. 


He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 
(Byron) 


The agent who handles the ad- 
vertising of Mr. X’s leading com- 
petitor wants Mr. X to merge with 
this competitor. In that way he 
might have another account. Con- 
ceivable, too, that he might get a 
rake-off from the act of merger- 
making itself. All the good rea- 
sons why X should merge are avail- 
able for this second agent to use. 


An ear in every man’s boat, and a finger 
in every pie. 


(Cervantes) 


Still another agent who would 
like the account thinks that maybe 
he can foster a merger with a 
client of his, not a competitor at 
all, but one whose salesmen go to 
the same trade. Another line for 
the same group of salesmen, reduc- 
tion of cost per sale item. Here 
is another growing tendency in 
these days of union. 

The world, dear Agnes, is a strange 
affair. 
(Moliére) 

There’s a fourth agent who 
wants the business. He sees no 
profit or chance for himself in 
either kind of merger—but he does 
believe keenly in a voluntary asso- 
ciation of non-competing manufac- 
turers which shall become a 
selling company, combining the 
advantages of the merger plan and 
still having each firm financially 
independent. He feels that he is 
in a position to form such an asso- 
ciation, and that he can show Mr. 
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X that the trend he fosters may 
be the best trend of all for Mr. 
X to follow. 


Never look for birds of this year in the 
nests of the last. 
(Cervantes) 


An industrial banker calls on 
Mr. X, having been tipped off to 
the fact that X is interested in 
anything which will build his 
profits. The banker will merge 
X while he waits or put any part 
of the stock of his business on the 
market. Five thousand new stock- 
holders, means 5,000 new “rooters” 
for X’s products. Banker may 
even surprise Mr. X by giving him 
an enlarged idea of what his busi- 
ness is worth. X has figured the 
value of his business on production 
and sale basis. The public may be 
glad to buy a part of it on the 
higher valuation figured from fu- 
ture potential. 

Obadias 
David, Josias, 


All were pious 
(New England Primer) 


Just about all these things are 


. happening to any Mr. X who has 
a good business and an advertising 


account, past, present or future. 
He may think he is pretty well 
standardized himself, but we all 
want to standardize him some more. 
Each one of these agents and these 
bankers has his own standardized 
technique. Each one feels “This 
man cannot keep on standing alone, 
it just isn’t done.” Each one, rely- 
ing on his standard data for get- 
ting new business, realizes that it 
may take two years or two days 
to get Mr. X interested and fig- 
ures on frequent visits to him for 
at least two years if he cannot ac- 
complish his desired purpose in two 
days. 

That man does not own his estate, but 

his estate owns him. 
(Laertius) 


“I’m doing well,” says Mr. X. 
“Why don’t they let me alone?” 
It is difficult for him to refuse to 
see all these people. Standardiza- 
tion has put fine, intelligent gentle- 
men on this job of selling. These 
fine gentlemen represent firms of 
recognized importance. Mr. X 
wants courteous reception for his 
own men, so he can’t build a 
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prison wall around his own office 


An object in possession seldom retains 
the same charm that it had in pursuit. 
(Pliny, the Younger) 


The more X sees them the more 
he wonders, “Am I really out of 
date and out of line with modern 
progress?” The bug begins to bite. 

If he is mentally keen he begins 
to see a possibility of his becom- 
ing a back number. As long as 
his competitors were just men like 
himself he felt able to cope with 
them. Now his competitors have 
become giant organizations with r 
sources much greater than his own. 
Will they swallow him or swamp 
him? Will it be to his profit or 
his destruction? 


Things that have a common quality 

Ever quickly seek their kind. 
(Marcus Aurelius) 
There, without being scientific 
about it, we see some of the per- 
sonal psychology of this great 
standardized process of uniting for 
business advantage. If Mr. X 
were primarily a financier he would 
undoubtedly have been in com- 
bination of some sort _ befor 
this. As he is proud of his busi 
ness in a personal way, he has been 
unwilling to give up any of his 
personal power, even to get more 
power, so whether he likes it or 
not he has become raw material 
for endless solicitation on _ this 
theme. “Businesses are being stand- 
ardized along different lines from 
the way you run your business 
We just can’t let you alone until 

you swing into line.” 
An’ the Gobble-uns’ll git you 
Ef you don’t watch out. 

(Riley) 


The writer in the newspaper 
quoted before gives Mr. X this 
comfort: “Trend now is to apply 
uniformity to those processes where 
it doesn’t matter in order to free 
the individual to please himself in 
things that do matter.” Still if 
Mr. X thinks that the thing that 
matters to him is to run his busi- 
ness as he chooses, it is not wonder- 
ful consolation. Will it become as 
hard for X to remain independent 
and successful as it would be to 
wear odd clothes and not be-pointed 
out as a freak? 
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If you are planning an 
Advertising Schedule 
for the Pacific coast— 


There are certain fundamental 
facts about the newspapers 


which must interest 


You want to know which is the largest Daily 
newspaper in point of circulation on the 
Pacific Coast. 


You want to learn which newspaper consis- 
tently carries the largest volume of paid 
advertising daily. 


You probably are interested in learning which daily 
carries the gréatest volume of National, and the 
greatest volume of Local advertising. 


You will undoubtedly check up to learn which paper 
earries the greatest amount of Department Store 
advertising—and of Food Stuffs advertising—inas- 
much as these are items which pertain directly to 
the Home—the Buying Headquarters. 


It may—or it may not—surprise you to learn that 
there is only ONE answer to ALL of these questions. 
It is the— 
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EVENING HERALD 
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NERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. Hearst Bldg. 
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Treating the Visiting Salesman 
Right 


An Idea Used by the Dennison Manufacturing Company Which Wins 
Good-Will Out of All Proportion to the Size of the Booklet 
Which Embodies It 


By Ralph Crothers 


MANY a company which ex- 
pects its own salesmen to be 
seen promptly, given a courteous 
reception, and told the truth by the 
buyer, treats visiting salesmen un- 
ceremoniously and with little tact. 
The amount of ill-will built up by 
concerns which are inconsistent in 
this attitude is immeasurable. 
Many a salesman makes a long 
jump to call upon a concern in a 
small city. If he is kept waiting 
for thirty or forty minutes, is 
asked to come back the next day 
and is kept waiting again, and is 
then given short shrift by a busy 
purchasing agent, his time and the 
time of his employer is wasted. 
Waste time is added to the cost of 
goods somewhere along the route 
so that every firm which doesn’t 
handle visiting salesmen efficiently 
is adding to the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

Many concerns have adopted 
elaborate systems by which visit- 
ing salesmen’s time is cut down to 
the shortest possible amount and 
have done a great deal of good in 
their own plants. An idea which 
recently came to my attention is 
a simple one used by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, long 
noted as an efficient and well-man- 
aged organization. It was sent in 
to me by a salesman who said: “It 
will probably impress you as it did 
me as being a wonderful good-will 
getter and something that other 
manufacturers could profitably 
use.” 

The idea which won this sales- 
man’s hearty appreciation and 
which strikes me also as being re- 
markably suggestive for other 
manufacturers is a little book, 


showing on the cover the front 
door of an old hospitable Southern 
mansion, and it is inscribed, “For 
Visiting Salesmen.” 


One of these 
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is handed to a salesman when h« 
comes to the Dennison company, 
especially to the new man. On 
the front page of the book the 
company says: “To Visiting Sales 
men, especially those who are mak 
ing their first call on us, we offe: 
this little booklet—brief, but we 
hope helpful.” 

The company’s basic policy has 
always been a desire to grant to 
every visiting salesman an inter- 
view to be given in all cases as 
soon as possible after his arrival. 
The company says: “We aim to 
buy, just as we hope to sell, on 
merit alone.” 

The booklet goes right to the 
point. It tells the visiting sales- 
man that upon his request the in- 
formation clerk will call the buyer 
who handles his particular line. It 
is suggested that the salesman al- 
low the information clerk to put 
him in touch with some member 
of the purchasing department first. 
Then, if it seems advisable, the 
mechanical engineer, or the chief 
chemist, or the office manager, or 
any other executive may also be 
called in to listen to his story. If 
the man he wants to see is busy 
and it is necessary for him to wait, 
this suggestion is made. 


The girls at the information desk 
are at your service in case you wish 
to telephone, or send telegrams, or 
consult time-tables. A Framingham 
Directory and telephone directories 
are also at your disposal if you 
wish to look up addresses or call 
other prospects. 

you have left friends outside, 
please extend to them our cordial 
invitation to come in and wait for 
ou in our Display and History 
ooms. We think they will find 
many things there to interest them. 


There is a suggestion which 
might profitably be used by many 
another concern, by advertising 
agencies and by all other people 
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December Issue 
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JOURNAL 


Lineage gains in 9 out of 12 
months of 1929... Con- 


secutive gains in the last 5 





months... now is the time to 


get aboard! 
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MAGINATION invests 


the layout with a five-fold purpose... To 
attract and to focus attention ... To stimu- 
late and uphold interest in the selling talk 
... To visualize answers to reader ques- 
tions... To aid toward a decision when 
choice is offered...To suggest to the 
prospective buyer the satisfaction of 


having bought. 

In short, Imagination, as applied by the 
constructive advertising agency, equips 
the layout to function as a star salesman 
in direct contact with the customer. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boy Scouts and Boys’ Life 


The Boy Scouts of America is an organization 
for all boys, from 12 years of age upward, irre- 
spective of race, creed or color. It trains and 
develops the boy with a spirit of fair play and 
draws membership from every type of family 
where there is an appreciation of good citizen- 
ship, good conduct, and good character. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


There are 625,000 registered Scouts in the wot. 
United States. Boys’ Life, the official publi- sible 
cation, is their monthly magazine edited for is te 
them and subscribed to separately from dues. the 
The subscription price is $2.00 a year, 20 cents — 
. rang 

the copy. It naturally goes into the homes of and 
the better families whose sons are Scouts—a this 
market that many advertisers have found pany 
most profitable. — 
neve 

not s 
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Boys¢LirE = 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES matte 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman sales: 
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who have salesmen call on them. 

When it comes to the description 
of the interview itself the com- 
pany tells the salesman that he will 
be allowed time enough to present 
his case fairly and completely. If 
he gets a turndown, he is told, he 
should not worry because condi- 
tions sometimes change and new 
needs may make the company very 
glad to do business with him at 
some future date. Then he is given 
this invitation under the heading: 


“Berore You Go” 

If you have a few minutes to spare 
step into our Display and History 
Rooms, just to the left of the en- 
trance. Someone there will 
pleased to explain to you the inter- 
esting old machines used in the 
early days of the tag business, as 
well as the exhibits showing the 
development of some of our prod- 
ucts, 


There is an interesting idea to 
make every salesman, whether he 
secures an order or not, familiar 
with the history of the company so 
that, in his travels, he may be able 
to pass on a word about it. Also 
when the salesman is leaving he is 
told that at the information booth 
he will find time-tables for local 
trains and if he is driving his car 
and may not be familiar with the 
surrounding roads, that there is a 
large road map posted near the in- 
formation booth for his guidance. 

In conclusion the company offers 
to the visiting salesman one of the 
most constructive suggestions pos- 
sible for the man who is alert. He 
is told that during the course of 
the year the company purchases 
many hundreds of different items, 
ranging in character from silks 
and satins to blasting powder. “In 
this assortment,” says the com- 
pany, “there may be some which 
you handle but which you have 
never suggested because you did 
not see how they could possibly be 
of use to us. If you have any 
such doubtful items, our sugges- 
tion would be to mention them on 
one of your calls. It may be to our 
mutual advantage for you to do 
sO. 


Then the company lists as a 
matter of interest to the visiting 
salesman, so that he may study 
them, some of the active products 
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on the company’s shopping list. 
“This will give you,” says the com- 
pany, “an idea of the wide range 
of materials and goods we buy, 
and may suggest to you a new out- 
let for part of your own line. 
Probably some of your business 
acquaintances also would be inter- 
ested in seeing it.” The list oc- 
cupies a page and a half in small 


type. . 

Certainly this is a far-reaching 
and constructive thought. The 
salesman who may have been 
turned down in his attempt to sell 
steel barbs notes in his study of 
the list that lugs and strapping 
wire are also bought by the com- 
pany. It is entirely possible that 
he may show the list to his produc- 
tion department upon his return 
home and out of the suggestion a 
new product or line may be worked 
out. 

In conclusion the company says 
to the visiting salesman that it will 
welcome any suggestion for keep- 
ing its dealings with him always 
pleasant and satisfactory. 

There is a spirit of helpfulness 
and friendliness in the book which 
is sure to strike a responsive chord 
in the mind of the visiting sales- 
man. He makes many calls on 
other prospects where the Denni- 
son company is a possible supplier 
of merchandise. Good words and 
good news travel far and fast and 
the company has heard of many 
incidents where good words have 
been spoken for it in important 
places by salesmen for other con- 
cerns. 

The friendly book for visiting 
salesmen seems to be an excellent 
idea for any company to adopt. It 
might be used also to advantage by 
advertising agencies with certain 
changes and adaptations made to 
fit special conditions. 


McGraw-Hill Income Gains 

The net profits of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., and _ sub- 
sidiary companies, for the quarter ended 
September 30, amounted to $614,876, 
after charges and taxes. This compares 
with $515,087, for the corresponding 
period of 1928. 

Net profits of the McGraw-Hill com- 
pany for the nine months ended Septem- 
her 30 amounted to $1,742,955, as 
against $1,448,806, for the first nine 
months of last year. 





A Virgin Field for Advertising 
Men 






The Advertising Mind Might Help Our Schools to Present the Curriculum 
at a Pressure Comparable to the Pressure of 
National Advertising 


By Walter Mitchell, Jr. 


AVE you ever compared mod- 
ern advertising technique with 
the low-voltage presentation of 
facts and subjects as taught in 
our high schools and preparatory 
schools ? 

There is a great public work 
needing to be done, for which no 
mind is so well qualified as the 
advertising mind. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that education may 
be losing ground in our social 
structure? Other things being equal, 
the present day high school pupil 
is much more likely to remember 
the good points about a Sheaffer 
pen or Del Monte canned goods, 
than he is to soak up a lesson in 
Latin or geography. Advertising 
easily outdoes education in pres- 
sure. Education has lost ground 
even while progressing. 

Teachers realize vaguely that 
something is wrong—that distrac- 
tive forces have increased—though 
few have grasped the reason. But 
when the development is pictured 
as a “difference in pressure” the 
remedy becomes apparent. Impact 
of knowledge upon eye and ear at 
school must be made more nearly 
equivalent to the posterboard-news- 
paper-magazine-radio combination 
which operates outside. 

The skill of the advertising man 
who helped to create this unbal- 
ance in our social structure can 
likewise help to even it. 

Why have educational methods 
failed to keep pace with advertis- 
ing technique? W. H. Gaumnitz, 
expert on high schvol education at 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, names three inpeding factors: 

1. The average text book author 
does not have the advertising view- 
point. He thinks mainly of his 


H 


subject and fellow-scholars who 
will scan his book, not of the in- 
dividual pupil and the drives which 
motivate study. 
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2. Education is usually short of 
money, several jumps behind the 
program in buildings and teachers’ 
salaries. It is therefore difficult 
to finance the accessories of better 
presentation; better text-books, 
movies, charts, etc. 

3. Ignorant and in cases unscru- 
pulous persons too frequently con 
trol the buying of text-books ; both 
in the individual school districts 
and in State Boards. 

In spite of these discouraging 
facts, Mr. Gaumnitz added that 
better methods of presentation will 
be one of the most important points 
of educational development for sev- 
eral years to come. 

That explains it for the educa- 
tors. Still other reasons appear 
from the advertising man’s point 
of view. The desirability of study- 
ing any subject must be “sold” re 
peatedly and often to a pupil of 
high school age. Connection must 
be maintained with his personal in- 
terests and ambitions. Correspon- 
dence schools are far more clever 
at “Selling their goods” than the 
usual attended school—they have to 
be. Their absent pupils expect 
quick and visible results from 
study done under adverse circum- 
stances. On the other hand, where 
the pupil is physically present it is 
all too easy to forget the more 
difficult job of keeping him men- 
tally present. 


Art Work in School Books 


To illustrate the point, review 
some of the cases where advertis- 
ing technique could offer help. 
Even among well written text- 
books the pictures are almost in- 
variably bad. Who has ever found in 
a botany text so attractive and ac- 
curate a water lily as was recently 
pictured beside a Graham-Paige 
car? Ora geology book with min- 
erals as real as the black marble 
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14 Million, ose Thousand 
Meals A Day! 


LY 


reg J 5 million people on the Farms of 

the Southwest eat 3 meals a day ... At 
Home These people live well and eat 
heartily. Food purchases are enormous 
They will buy by brand when they are sold 
by brand . . . and their average income is 
larger than the folks who live in town. 
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desk-stand offered for Parker 
pens? Who has not bearded or 
mustached Cicero’s marble-busted 
frontispiece? What other compen- 
sation had we for the soul-injury 
of a dry text? Rate that art work 
on “pulling power” for a “market” 
of suspicious boys who know noth- 
ing of Roman sculpture. 

Two and four-color work, mod- 
ernism, poster treatment, all have 
their place and possibility in the 
illustration of text books. Some 
interesting developments have al- 
ready been made in primer readers 
for lower grades, but high school 
texts remain almost untouched. In- 
cidentally, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that this field will become 
an increasingly prominent and 
profitable one for commercial ar- 
tists. 


An Experiment in Progress 


The Extension Service of Cor- 
nell University is pioneering the 
vast improvement to come. In its 


series of rural school leaflets de- 
tail photographs of plants, animals, 


rocks, etc., are used to exceptional 
advantage. Apparently a conscious 
attempt has been made to tie these 
books up with the pupil’s personal 
interests. “Rock Stories,” a sim- 
plified geology, studies New York 
State by localities. Geology is 
made to seem a side-line, but is 
none the less effective. 

Vastly more of this sort of thing 
needs to be done. Advertising men 
will offer help when they begin 
to realize their peculiar fitness, es- 
pecially to aid in editing text-books 
and in selecting and securing illus- 
trations which will contribute di- 
rectly and attractively to the teach- 
ing of the subject. 

Ignorance by the author, fear by 
the editor, and economy by the 
publisher, pretty thoroughly pre- 
vent the development of a higher 
quality of copy in text books. No 
. matter how well the plant manager 
knows the goods, no one expects 
him to write the company’s adver- 
tising. Not an exact comparison, 
but hardly more fair is the idea 
that an experienced teacher is au- 
tomatically fitted through the study 
of his subject to present it to the 
best advantage in a text book. It is 
seldom that the principles of copy 
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writing can be found intelligently 
used to maintain pupil-interest. 

James Harvey Robinson, in his 
essay on “The Humanizing of 
Knowledge,” suggests that elemen- 
tary classes should not be afflicted 
with anything too abstruse for the 
instructor to remember spontane- 
ously as he enters the lecture room. 
That admonition is fit for text 
books. They are usually endowed 
with too much erudition and too 
little pulling power. 

Outdoor advertising also has a 
contribution. The front wall of a 

school room is as valuable a loca- 
tion as a bend in the highway used 
twice a day by commuters. Upon 
that valuable space we usually find 
a framed picture of the Roman 
Forum “Presented by the Class 
of 1911,” plus two or three dusty 
and yellowed charts carrying 
bumpy rows of limping letters that 
name the five declensions. Their 
attention value has long since de- 
scended well below zero. Yet the 
idea is still good. In almost every 
subject there are basic phrases and 
facts which must be memorized. 
They are the “reminder copy” of 
education. With attractive posters 
changed at proper intervals, invol- 
untary memorizing could replace 
dependence upon the teacher's 
admonition to “memorize this be- 
fore tomorrow.” 

The latest opinion among psy- 
chologists seems to be that memory 
depends entirely upon repetition. 
If so, advertising has been on the 
right track in the outdoor poster 
development, and the same method 
has its uses in education. Let the 
decorative pictures and the self- 
rousing charts of reference mate- 
rial go to the side walls where they 
can be looked at occasionally as 
fancy dictates. Why not try clear- 
ing the front walls of schoolrooms 
for the business in hand? 

“Market analysis” and “consumer 
research” in education are not called 
by those names; but the problems 
are surprisingly similar in char- 
acter. The gathering of typical 
facts from statements of a large 
number of individuals follows a 
similar technique, whether the in- 
vestigation be economics, educa- 
tion or advertising. 

Here are some of the open ques- 





e proper study of Man- 
kind is Mam. .... 


-but the proper study 


of markets is 
Woman 


The most important unit for most advertising pur- 
poses is the “responsible woman head of family.” 
Highly trained permanent members of the Knight 
Organization have studied her habits, prefer- 
ences and opinions in over seventy American 
markets. How her family lives and buys have an 








effect on all advertising plans. 


UNBIASED FACTS 


The utmost care and precision 
is guaranteed in Knight studies 
by careful check and by 
methods gained by years of 
study and experience. All 
Knight reports are unbiased, 
uncolored facts. 


They have had to be, for in a 
comparatively few years Emer- 
son B. Knight, Inc., has grown 
Po into first place among national 


Permanently employed organizations in consumer re- 
Field investigators 
trained in securing ac- 
curate information 
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You Can Choose This . . 


THE CINCINNATI POST’s 
O-K CIRCULATION OF 
MorRE THAN 160,000 








ost National adver- 

tisers can ‘“Take 

Their Choice” of 
The Cincinnati Post’s 
circulation. Those con- 
centrating their sales 
efforts on Cincinnati 
and its actual trading 
territory are finding the most economical 
and effective advertising buy is O-K Cir- 
culation of more than 160,000. This— 
the greatest coverage of Cincinnati’s 
actual trading territory—is offered at 27c 
per line. O-K Circulation includes, of 
course, the city and suburban circulation, 
which is greater now than ever before. 
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THE CINCINNATI POST’S 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 
OF 195,062 (A.B.C.) 











To national advertisers who have or desire dis- 
tribution throughout the cities and villages in 
the rich Ohio valley, of which Cincinnati is the 
trading center, The Cincinnati Post offers its 
total circulation—now 195,062 (A.B.C.)—greater 
by many thousands than that of any other 
Cincinnati newspaper. Thus The Post, in giving 
to advertisers the opportunity to buy advertis- 
ing that coincides with their sales efforts, offers 
concentrated circulation of more than 160,000 
at 27c a line, or total circulation of 195,062 at 
32c a line. 
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tions in pedagogy which can be 
clarified or solved by intelligent 
adaptation of the advertising man’s 
research technique. Much is al- 
ready started. It is a work where 
the marketing or research man 
from the advertising field could 
feel at home. 

Comparative records are needed 
as to the effect of various texts 
and teaching methods on large 
bodies of students. Examinations 
and term marks have always been 
regarded as a method of measur- 
ing the student. They can serve 
just as effectively to measure texts 
and teaching. Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, of the American Council 
on Education, has promoted this 
thought, and urged that the plan 
be put into practice. It seems ob- 
vious and reasonable to an adver- 
tising man, yet many an educator is 
loath to accept it. A great deal more 
might well be known about the 
“consumer situation.” What does 
the boy and girl in high school 
really want in knowledge? He is 
no more able to voice his wants 
individually and independently than 
is the average consumer. 

Practically all school subjects are 
presented in the same manner to 
boys and to girls, yet the “drives” 
which actuate these groups vary 
widely, and the uses to which they 
will put their knowledge differ al- 
most as much. What courses could 
be taught more easily and effec- 
tively if the presentation to girls 
were made with due respect to 
their “drives” and point of view? 
These variations are now left to 
the judgment of teachers, and no 
large-scale measurement of differ- 
ences and possibilities has been 
made. 


The Old “Sales Quota” Question 


Could market research methods 
show the need for changing the 
“sales quotas” of instruction time 
in schoolrooms? A _ high school 
education, as planned today, is far 
more useful to its owner than one 
acquired before the war; it has 
more bearing on life. Even now 
teachers are required to sell too 
large a quota of out-of-date goods. 

Educators seem certain that 
everyone will need to paper the 
parlor (the word is in the text- 
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book) so the pupil is carefully 
taught how to figure the number 
of rolls required. They are not 
quite sure that everyone eats, so 
the principles of nutrition are a 
more elective item, a minor part 
of a course in physiology. 

Every boy must demonstrate 
ability to figure the yardage of 
carpet needed for a hypothetical 
irregular room, though it prob- 
ably will have a hardwood floor 
and his wife will insist on rugs. 
The more important thing for the 
boy is to learn standards of qual- 
ity in rugs, furniture, etc.—just as 
important as it is for the girl to 
learn intelligent buying of foods. 
(The latter need is well covered 
by up-to-date cooking classes.) 

Lectures on the appreciation of 
art and music are rapidly becom- 
ing standard practice in our high 
schools. Citizenship has been bally- 
hooed and sometimes taught from 
time immemorial. Why not pay a 
proportionate and justifiable atten- 
tion to the other items which go 
to make up a full and livable life 
today? 

It should be comparatively easy 
for a market analyst to break down 
by functions the way in which Mr. 
Average Citizen spends his time 
and money—working, making pur- 
chases, eating, playing, cultural 
pursuits, etc. Indisputable would 
be such a measuring stick as to 
the amount of time which could 
properly be devoted to various 
kinds of instruction. 

Much talk, loose and tight, has 
been set off about vocational gui- 
dance, but the fruits seem scrubby 
as yet. Dean Charles H. Warren, 
of Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, has said that half of 
his troubles would be abolished if 
every student had received in high 
school a clear and. capable descrip- 
tion of the important vocations, 
their attractions and requirements. 
How much of this student’s life 
will be spent in sofid progress and 
how much of it will be wasted in 
shifting from one job to another? 

Here it is a problem of adver- 
tising the market instead of the 
product, and doing it conserva- 
tively. 

The advertising man who lends 
his experience and efforts to edu- 
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When Your Feet “Hit the Floor” 


in the Morning 
By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


“The first thing I think 
of when my bare feet hit 
the floor every morning is 
BREAKFAST,” said a man 
in Maine to me last summer. 

“I’m that much like a baby,” 
he added, “I wake up hungry.” 

That’s the way most folks feel 
about the matter—those who 
are normal at least. And as 
often, perhaps, in the big cities 
the LAST thing they think of 
before turning in is EATS. 

So, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, let us look upon Food as 
the most important commodity 
(or one of the most impor- 
tant) by which to measure the 
value of any newspaper in any 
community. 

And, getting our teeth into 
the matter, as it were, let us 
consider the Bronx as the ter- 
ritory, and the Bronx Home 
News as the newspaper which 
tells people who live there 
about this food, and where to 
buy it. 

There are three tremendous 
outlets for the sale of food to 
fill the million mouths in the 
Bronx. 

These are the James Butler 
stores, The Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company stores, and the 
Daniel Reeves stores. 

The extensive advertising of 
all three is published regularly 
each week in the Bronx Home 
News. 

And this is more than may 
be said of most other news- 
papers in Greater New York. 
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But two other mediums carry 
the advertising announcements 
of all of these three great mer- 
chandising chains. 

In no other newspaper or 
combination of New York 
newspapers can an advertiser 
have his announcements placed 
directly into the homes (every 
evening and Sunday) of the 
people in the Bronx who are 
eating at least three square 
meals every day. 

Why not take a leaf out of 
the book of experience of 
others who are selling these 
three meals every day to Bronx 
families ? 

These merchants are on the 
spot; they must dispose of 
food in great quantities and 
dispose of it quickly. 

They know their market in- 
tensively ; they know also how 
to advertise in it. 

No matter what you are pro- 
ducing in a large way in the 
form of food, it is on sale in 
the Bronx. 

But, are you pushing your 
sales, or are you content to sit 
at the “Second Table?” Are 
you getting your share of these 
Big Sales? 

As they say in the wild and 
woolly West. 

“Come and Get It!!” 


A.4.8. datsimon, Ine. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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Jewelry 


One of the 29 out of 36 advertis- 
ing classifications in which The 
Press led any other Pitts- 
burgh paper during 
the first nine 
months of 

* 1929. 


















Jewelry gives a clear picture of where to look for news- 
paper advertising results in Pittsburgh. During September 





every Jewelry account used The Press. Eleven out of the 

thirteen accounts used more copy in The Press than in 

any other Pittsburgh paper ... and four accounts adver- T] 
tised exclusively in The Press. 


Compare the nine months total linage of The Press, 308, 





968 lines, with the combined total of the other two papers, 


118,693 ... and you have an accurate result-basis for ea 
. . = . . E P 4 
proportioning advertising in the Pittsburgh Area Market. SCRI 
NI 

230 Ps 


Measurements taken from Media Records and are 
exclusive of advertising in national magazine s¢-tion 
distributed by the other Pittsburgh Sunday paper. CHICS 
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\ IT'S THE PRESS THAT HAS /))\\ 
\ THE 45-YEAR HABIT OF // 
PRODUCING RESULTS 7 


IN THE PITTSBURGH 
AREA A 
MARKET | 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps—Howard Newspaper 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ket. SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

... OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


for 





CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
DETROIT ~- PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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cation’s problems may find that his 
activity is acquainting him with a 
field which holds future possibili- 
ties for advertising accounts. 

If better presentation is to be a 
subject on the forefront of edu- 
cational development, then the fu- 
ture will present a huge market for 
better text-books and educational 
accessories. This country is eco- 
nomically able to pay for them and 
eventually the combined efforts of 
public spirited citizens and enlight- 
ened school boards will find the 
money. George Eastman, Kodak 
tycoon, has spent several million 
dollars and three years of ex- 
periment on educational motion 
pictures. Yet ‘it is generally un- 
derstood that he expects the 
investment to be profitable in due 
time. One or two other producers 
of educational films are already 
doing a sizable business and are re- 
ported thriving. The next few years 
will probably see merged selling of 
text-books, charts, movies, etc., co- 
ordinated into complete “campaigns” 
or courses of: study. The entire 
situation in secondary school edu- 
cation presents a fine problem in 
marketing, with not inconsiderable 
profits to the first who solve it. 

Opportunities for public service 
on State and city Regencies and 
Boards of Education are constantly 
available to influential citizens 
locally acquainted. A dozen other 
contacts — publishers, illustrators, 
educational foundations, etc.—will 
occur to any advertising man who 
reads and thinks this over. It’s 
an intriguing study. 





S. S. Kresge Reports Net 
Income 


The S. S. Kresge Company reports a 
net income for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, of $3,821,254, after taxes, 
against $3,718,968, for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1928. Net income for 
the nine months of this year amounted 
to $10,834,710, against $10,246,079, for 
the corresponding period of 1928. 


Paper Account to Tracy 
Agency 
The Baxter-Lane Paper Corporation, 
New York, distributor of Gator-Hide 
Mulch paper, has appointed W. 
Tracy, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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Echoes from’A. N. A. 
Members 


Vick CHemicat Company 
Greenssoro, N. C., Ocr. 28, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Allow me to songratsiete 2 on the 
way you covered the A . Conven- 
tion at Swampscott. I think —e hit the 
“high lights” in the right order. 

p, also enjoyed reading your article 

mage 17 of the October 24 issue re. 
pont ing conventions. Some real value 
should come out of this kind of an 


article. 
A. T. Preyer, 
Vice-president. 


Armstronc Cork Company 
LinoLeum Drtvision 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 29, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
had an opportunity on Sunday to 
read the Printers’ Inx A. N. A. re- 
port and I think you handled it very 
well indeed. As a former president and 
member of the board of directors I want 
to extend to Printers’ Inx my personal 
thanks fcr the very sympathetic way in 
which you have interpreted A. N. A. 
conventions in your columns. 
S. E. Conyseare, 
Director of Advertising. 


Hoop Russer Propucts Company 

Watertown, Mass., Oct. 28, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just finished reading your re- 
port of the Swampscott convention of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
in the issue of October 24. 

Let me commend you most highly for 
the very interesting, ably written digest 
of that meeting. ne salient points are 
all there, and there is no extraneous 
material to wade through. You have 


done a good job. 
R. T. Wurrney, 
Manager Advertising 


McNett & Lipsy 
Curcaco, Oct. 28, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

was very thoughtful of you to 
write me, as you did under date of Oc- 
tober 23, and I appreciate not only your 
comments on the + wena of our meet- 
ing, but on the pleasure Mr. Grimes and 
Mr. Meeks derived from it. 

Of course, we always feel very kindly 
toward Printers’ Inx, because of the 
part your —— has layed for so 
many years in the fi eld of advertising. 
That, I am sure, is expressing no new 


thought. 
G. C. Smits, 
Manager of Advertising 
and Research. 


Lissy, 


Western Dairy Products Ap- 
points K. L, Carver 


K. L. Carver has been appointed d 
rector of sales and advertising of the 
Western Dairy Products Company, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, and its chain of 
affiliated concerns. Mr. Carver is vice- 
president of California Dairies, Inc., 
also of Los Angeles. 
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Don’t Miss this 
“Open to Buy” Period... 


URING December, when the holiday 
trade reduces stock so rapidly, and 

in January, when clearance sales further 
deplete inventories, house furnishings 
department buyers, hardware dealers and 
others who merchandise housewares and 
home equipment, have an_ unusually 
large “open to buy” appropriation avail- 


able. 


Therefore, manufacturers should start their 
advertising campaigns with the December 
issue of HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. 
Thus they will benefit from the coordina- 
tion af advertising and selling efforts 
during the “open to buy “periods in Decem- 
ber and January...in addition to benefit- 
ting from the cumulative effect of featur- 
ing their products each month throughout 
the year. 





More specific information will be furnished 
upon request. 


House FurnisHInG 
REVIEW 
including 
Home Equipment 


30 Church St. - New York 
105 W. Adams St. - Chicago 
Terminal Tower - Cleveland 
215 Market St. - San Francisco 


Pr * — EE 
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Notable 


( Vppson ANTRIM CRAW- 
~ © For, Sditor-in-Chief of 
The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


announces that, among others, 


No 


























these authors will contribute 
during the next twelve months. 
He further says, “We are going 
to have for 1930 a book contain- 
ing stories and articles much 
more notable than have ever 
appeared up to now in a town 


magazine. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD | 


A CAPPER PUBLICATION a York 
icago 

San Francisco 

Detroit 
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World Trade 
Restored to Pre-War 
Progress 


AN analysis of the export trade 
of ninety-one nations shows that 
in 1928 world trade resumed a rate 
of growth which is comparable to 
that which prevailed in 1913 before 
the war. The report, issued by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
states that total exports of these 
nations reached their pre-war level 
for the first time since 1925. These 
nations, doing 95 per cent of cur- 
rent international commerce, had 
an aggregate trade in 1928 of close 
to $32,000,000,000, equal to about 
twenty-three and one-half billion 
at the 1913 value of the dollar. On 
the latter basis, 1928 exports com- 
pare with $20,055,000,000 in 1913. 

This resumption of pre-war 
growth, it is explained, is largely 
due to development of foreign trade 
since 1925 by Germany, the United 
States and Canada. From 1925 to 
1928 Germany increased her for- 
eign trade by almost 50 per cent. 
The second largest increase for 
that period was $516,000,000 by 
the United States, representing 
about 17 per cent, while Canada 
had an increase of $162,000,000 or 
about 18 per cent. 

During the period from 1913 to 
1928, on the basis of the 1913 val- 
uation of the dollar, the following 
increases in foreign trade are re- 
ported: United States, 48 per cent; 
Canada, 113 per cent, and Japan, 
109 per cent. While the quantity 
gain in American exports was twice 
that of Canada and three times 
that of Japan, it is pointed out that 
attention should not escape the fact 
that Canada and Japan report a 
rate of growth twice that of the 
American rate. 

The most significant general in- 
crease in export trade during 1928, 
it is further stated, was that of the 
twelve nations of Western Europe. 
Their foreign business totaled 98% 
per cent the value of trade done in 
1913. 

China is fifth among the nations, 
both in its gain in exports since 
1913 and in its gain during the last 
year. 
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Generally speaking, the report 
concludes, the gain recorded for 
1928 has been accelerated during 
1929 and it is likely that the rate 
of increase will be greater this year 
than last. 


Death of Frank E. Long 


Frank E. Long, an imporant con. 
tributor to the development of agricul- 
tural advertising in his some thirty years 
of activity as an advertising agent and 
farm-paper_ publisher, died recently at 
Chicago. He was sixty-four years old. 

His first venture into the agency field 
came in 1894 when he left the Emerson- 
Brantingham Company, a Rockford, III. 
farm implement firm, to join the Frank 
B. White Company, an agricultural ad. 
vertising agency at Chicago, as a book- 
k r. After several years he was 
made vice-president of the firm and went 
to New York to take charge of the office 
there. After four years in that city he 
returned to Chicago and in 1902 he 
formed the Long-Critchfield Corporation, 
predecessor of the present Critchfield & 
Company. 

In 1908 he sold his interest in the 
Long-Critchfield Corporation and _ be. 
came part owner of the National Stock. 
man and Farmer, and later part owner 
of the Farmer’s Review. 

He ended his career as a publisher in 
1920 to return to the agency business, 
forming in association with Tom D. Cos- 
tello the firm of Long-Costello, Inc., at 
Chicago. Dissolution of that company 
three years ago marked Mr. Long’s re 
tirement from active participation in ad- 
vertising. He devoted the remaining 
years of his life to his private financial 
interests. 


Mail-Order Sales Show Gain 
for October 


Sears, Roebuck & Company for Oc- 
tober report sales of $47,074,565, against 
$37,002,370, for tober, last year, an 
increase of 27.2 per cent. For the ten 
months of this year, sales amounted to 
$345,386,827, against $268,367,82°, for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
an_increase of 28.7 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company for 
October report sales of $32,181,217, 
against $26,584,787, for October, 1928, 
an increase of 21 per cent. Sales for 
the first ten months of this year 
amounted to $225,880,002, against $174,- 
946,812, in the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of 29.1 per cent. 
October sales were the largest for any 
month in the company’s history. 


New Account for Rankin 
Agency 

Darling & Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of meat foods for poultry and 
hogs and commercial fertilizers, have 
placed their advertising account with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 
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The Open Road for Boys Magazine, growing on sheer reader-interest, 
: should be included on every list of boys’ magazines—several leading 
— accounts use it exclusively, 
Sag Net paid 150,000 A. B. C., effective January issue. Rate $1.50 per 
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operated primarily to serve its 231 agency mem f had lo 
bers, and their hundreds of clients, in the field of § advert 
outdoor advertising, regardless of size of the account or 


Ei HE National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., is Mr. E 


the outdoor advertising appropriation. od -E 
charge 
Since its inception in January, 1916, the Bureau has Depar 


steadily increased in size, scope and volume of business. 
Recently a new program of expansion was decided upon § Mr. P 
which has materially added to its personnel and efficiency. J tinue « 


The New York Office has taken additional space, and has §The L 
placed Mr. J. J. O'Sullivan in charge of accounting, J expanc 
assisted by Mr. H. C. Blanksten. Both of these men §),; be; 
have had a great deal of experience with several leading Sales } 
outdoor advertising companies. 


in Det 

Mr. D. S. Schenck is now on the Sales Staff in New York, The S 

which is in charge of Mr. P. A. Skelton. > , " 
uss 


Mr. Douglas C. Pasley and Mr. Wm. A. Fricke have also 
been added to the New York Force. These men have had § The Fi 
several years’ experience in the Bureau's own Field Service ftive du 
Department. a8 poss 
ever tal 





The Chicago Office now occupies larger quarters at 8 S. J 
Michigan Avenue. Mr. M. J. Egleston has been added to FUSS | 
the Chicago Sales Staff. He was for several years with the who al: 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. (see next pagel tions f 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau f'atio 


New York Chicago [D-+-nit San Francis” York 
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Mr. E. W. Berg has been appointed Art Director. He has 
had long experience in this capacity with leading outdoor 
advertising companies. 


Mr. F. A. Uhler, assisted by Mr. W. H. Reuter, is in 
charge of the Plant Owner Relationship and Service 
Departments. 


Mr. P. J. O’Donnell and Mr. M. V. Reynolds both con 
tinue on the Sales Staff. 


The Detroit Office, General Motors Building, has been 
expanded. Mr. R. A. Stouffer, formerly of New York, 
has been made Manager, and Mr. James Strasburg is now 
Sales Manager of the Central District with Headquarters 
in Detroit. 


The San Francisco Office has recently been opened in the 
Russ Building. It is in charge of Mr. J. D. Chappell. 


The Field Service Department, which has proven so effec 
tive during the last two years, is being expanded as rapidly 
as possible. This is one of the most constructive steps 
ever taken in outdoor advertising. This department con- 
tinues under the general supervision of Mr. F. J. Evans 


who also supervises poster service and plant owner rela- 
tions for the New York Office. 


ational Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 













No, Mr. Burg Doesn’t Choose 
to Sell His Stores 


He Could Manage Them Under the New Management, of Course; 


But 


He Can Also Manage Them Now 


EORGE N. BURG, head of 

the Burg Junior Department 
Stores, whose headquarters are in 
St. Paul, has decided that there 
is no earthly reason why he should 
sell his chain, which has retail 
establishments in some fifty towns 
through the Northwest. The pre- 
vailing fashion, 


portant to us than the net profits 
we gain.” 

“That part of it is easily fixed,” 
replied the would-be purchaser. 
“We should, of course, want you 
to continue in active charge of 
the stores and will be willing to 
contract with you on a satisfactory 
basis, including sai- 








looking toward || 5-775 strange but true— || 2°Y and a share in 
more and still more Ta are still some|| the Profits. To all 
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pause still another moment 
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the dotted line at the bot- 
tom of the merger papers. 


inasmuch as our 
unlimited capital 
will make possible 
a much more rapid 
expansion of the 














he sell the Burg 
stores. The official explained that 
his company was planning to enter 
the Northwest anyway and would 
establish stores just as rapidly as 
it could find favorable openings and 
convenient locations. It fully ap- 
preciated the advantages which it 
would have if it could acquire a 
firmly established, smoothly oper- 
ating chain in that section. What 
better and more promising nucleus 
could it have? 

In view of the fact that it would 
thus be saved the trouble and ex- 
pense of starting out’in that sec- 
tion on a “cold turkey” basis, it 
was prepared to pay the Burg peo- 
ple a good round price for their 
stores. The liberality, and even 
magnitude, of the offer impressed 
Mr. Burg, who readily admitted it 
to be more than fair. 

“But,” he objected, 
we do if we did sell? 


“what would 
We would 


have a lot of ready money, but 
no business. We get a great amount 
of real enjoyment out of operating 
our chain and seeing it expand so 
rapidly; this is really more im- 
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business.” 

Mr. Burg admits that the offer 
looked good; and, bearing in mind 
the standing and strength of the 
company making it, it really was 


good. 
“And then,” he says, in telling 
of the incident, “I remembered 


reading in Printers’ INK some 
correspondence between the editor 
of that paper and a certain gentle- 
man who wanted to buy the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications. The latter's 
offer, as I recall it, was that the 
editor, after selling out and get- 
ting the purchase price in cash, 
should remain in active charge; his 
personal control of the papers was 
regarded as an asset and would 
not in any way be disturbed. 

“Whereupon the editor wrote 
that he could see no reason for 
making the change on that basis. 
If he could retain his job after 
the sale, which he could, then why 
not keep Printers’ INK and the 
job too? His reasoning made the 
promoter’s offer appear decidedly 
naive. 

“I got quite a bit of satisfaction 
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Color Pages—at the Point of Purchase 





Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion 
Boards 





Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Bive 
Green River 

Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley's Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley'’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 





THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE 





— 
Hecker, 

a | 
Nato 


LENTY of good sales jobs, by magazine 

and newspaper advertisements, never 

ring cash registers because the prospect 
forgets what he read. 


Criterion (3-sheet) Posters insure your other 
advertising against this waste, by reminding 
when buying is easy. Costing 10c a day— 
how many sales must one poster cinch, to 
show a profit ? 





No. 12 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 
features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet Neighborhood Posting 














Company Name 
Address 
Attention of 
Title 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink 
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est Publishing 
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ENLARGED HOME ¢ oF THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
D THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO 


REASONS WHY THE PROSPEROUS SPOKAMDUNTR 


101,735 URBAN FAMILIES — BEATS A 


CCORDING to the latest edition of ““A Study of All American \ 
kets,’” of the 100 Major American Markets (central cities over | 
000 population), while Spokane leads only 27 in population of 
alone, based upon A.B.C. trading territory figures, it leads 43 in popy 
tion of trading area: leads 80 in towns of 1000 population or o 


leads 43 in buyers over 15 years: leads 48 in passenger automobi 


leads 33 in bank deposits; leads 45 in retail and 51] in wholesale : 
chants. 

Therefore, in considering the Spokane Country Market, remem 
that in addition to the central city of 126,000 people. there are 64 a 
tional cities and towns of more than 1000 each. as well as 458 o 
hustling towns and villages, all together making up one cohesive ma 
of 101,735 urban families—per family wealth $3104 above the 
tion’s average and per capita spendable money income leading 32 st 

Furthermore, conditions in the Spokane Country are now fa 
able for intensive sales activity. The farm output of Washing 
Oregon and Idaho for 1929 exceeds $700,000,000. The Spol 
Country farms and orchards alone produced over 1/10 of the nati 


wheat and 1/5 of its commercial apples. Spokane Country mining ¢ 


ditions are excellent—production this year over $70.000.000; while 
section is shipping over $50,000,000 worth of ‘lumber—total 
wealth in 1929, over $400,000,000. 


“Win the Urban- Heart and Cultivate the Farm-Backbone of 
SPOKANE DAILIES and STATE FARM WEEKLIES 
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/EWSpapers 


Tis 

A Market 
Worth Win- 
hing COM- 
PLETELY! 


- A . mA, whe ye . 
OKAM)UNTRY — 522 CITIES AND TOWNS — 
S ANHALF-MILLION-STRICTLY-CITY-MARKET” 


can“) THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW has been classed by nationally recog- 
over ys newspaper authorities as one of the five leading newspapers in the 
on © Bie U. S. The SPOKANE CHRONICLE ranks high in the afternoon 
in POP: and while the primary advertising functions of these two papers 
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out of reading this correspondence 
at the time it was printed, but for- 
got about it until the wholesaler 
made his offer to me. When he 
said they would want me to remain 
in charge if the sale were made, 
the incident popped into my mind 
again. And then, thanking him for 
the offer, I answered him in very 
much the terms used by the editor 
of Printers’ INK.” 

Here, in effect, is what Mr. Burg 
said: 
“If I sell to you, I can remain 
in charge. If I don’t sell, I can 
remain in charge. Why not, there- 
fore, keep the stores and the job 
too? No, I guess you are not 
buying any stores today—at least 
not from us.” 

Mr. Burg said he thinks offers 
of this kind made to the heads 
of financially strong businesses are 
singularly lacking in vision and 
perspective. And they are made 
right along—many of them, strange 
to say, being accepted. 

“If a man has no pressing finan- 
cial worries,” he declares, “and if 
he does not want to cut loose from 
his responsibilities and go into re- 
tirement (who wants to retire any- 
way, while in his prime, and turn 
over to somebody else the business 
he has created or built?) then 
what possible .reason is there for 
him to sell? The thing may look 
good enough on paper; but even 
though he thereafter, nemains in 
nominal control, things ate mot the 
same and ¢#nnot be," ‘By¥en .ynder 
the most’ favorable. ‘cittimnstances 
he is working for sornebody. He 
has to satisfy a strange board of 
directors. Perhaps he can do this 
and perhaps he can’t. But why 
should he deliberately put himself 
in a position where he has to try?” 


Leaves Curtis-Cowan-Van Huss 


Moore, L. Curtis, president of Curtis- 
Cowan-Van Huss, allas, Tex., print- 
ing, has resigned to become manager of 
a cattle, sheep and goat ranch near 
Brady, Tex. The name of the com- 
pany will be changed to the Southwest 
rinting Company, Inc., under which 
name it was formerly operated. 

The new officers of the company are: 
Roy Cowan, president; James P. Van 
Huss, vice-president, and Marvin M. 
Malone, secretary-treasurer. 
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F. & W. Grand and Isaac 
Silver Chains to Merge 


Directors of the F. & W. Grand 5-10- 
25 Cent Stores, Inc., and of the Isaac 
Silver & Brothers Company, Inc., operat- 
ing chain stores selling variety merchan- 
dise, have approved a merger of the two 
chains. For carrying out the proposed 
merger, a new holding company will be 
incorporated to be known as F. & W. 
Grand-Silver Stores, Inc. 

The management of the new company 
will be in the hands of the executives of 
the present operating omens Adolph 
F. Stone, president of the F. & W. Grand 
Stores, Inc., will be chairman of the 
directors; Harold F. Stone, for five 
years executive vice-president of F. & 
W. Grand, will be president and Isaac 
Silver, president of Isaac Silver & 
Bros., will be chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The consolidated companies will have 
140 stores in operation upon completion 
of the merger, of which ninety-four 
will be those formerly controlled by F. 
& W. Grand and forty-six formerly con- 
trolled by Isaac Silver & Bros. The 
stores in operation during 1928 did a 
gross business of $23,700,000. The net 
profit for the combined panies was 
$1,599,000 for 1928. 





Atlas Stores Corporation <Ac- 
quires City Radio & Davega 


The Atlas Stores Corporation has been 
formed to acquire control of City Radio 
Stores, Inc., and Davega, Inc. The 
company will operate a group of retail 
radio and sporting goods stores in the 
East. The Atlas company will also 
operate a wholesale mail-order business 
at New York and Chicago. 

H. M. Stein, of City Radio Stores, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
new company. Williams, of 
Davega, Inc., will continue his duties 
in the merchandise and advertising de- 
partments of the chain. 


J. E. Grimm, Jr., with General 
Motors Radio 


John E. Grimm, Jr., formerly with 
the Delco-Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
director of sales of the General Motors 
Radio Corporation. He also formerly 
was with the sales division of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Car Company. 


New Account for Roche 
Agency 


Lloyd Manufacturin 


Company, 
Menominee, Mich., manufacturer of 
loom-woven furniture and baby car- 
riages, has appointed the Roche Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, as its adver- 
tising agency. 


Now Lincoln Associates, Inc. 

The Lincoln-Lilly Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Chicago, has changed its name to 
Lincoln Associates, Inc, 


The 
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EN... 
MILEAGE... 
METHOD— 


men of ability and training who 
know the story of their markets 
and how to tell it, 


an utter disregard for the 
distance to be covered or the 
expense incurred in getting the 
sales story to an advertising 
prospect, 


and a method of inter-office co- 
operation built on the experience 
of 41 years of space selling 


—lead publishers represented by 

the E. Katz Special Advertising 

Agency to regard their contract 

for special representation as a e 
business franchise. 


NEW YORK 


E. KATZ DETROIT 
SPECIAL an 
ADVERTISING = st 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENCY DALLAS 


Established 1888 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADVERTISER 
with whom 
we work 
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Packer’s Charm 


Equitable Trust 


The National City 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. Investment Securities 
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The widths and heel-heights 
of the new Fall shoes dictated the trim, 
slender lines of these new 
Glove Galoshes 
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Why Industrial Advertisers Feature 
Installations 


Leading Advertisers in This Field Answer the Question: “Is It Dangerous 
to Featr e Customers’ Names in Advertising?” 


By Norman Lewis 


Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


HE -head of a large industrial 
concern, which does consider- 
able business-paper and direct-mail 
advertising, recently exclaimed to 
me: “We've featured actual instal- 
lations in our advertising for 


names in their advertising. One 
was from A. G. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Darling Valve & Mfg. 
Company, who says: 

“We rarely print the name of 





the last time. Here’s our 
current business-paper adver- 
tising, stressing the use of 
our material in the new So- 
and-So building, and in the 
morning’s mail was this let- 
ter from our salesman who 
sold that particular job. He 
howls because we showed a 
photograph of the installa- 
tion and the name and ad- 
dress of the customer—says 
every one of his competitors 
will swarm down on the job 
and try to get a slice of the 
work that’s still unfinished. 
“Last month one of the 
other salesmen grumbled be- 
cause we listed some fifty 
prominent installations in our 
house organ. He predicted 
that all our competitors 
would immediately circular- 
ize those fifty names. Sounds 
silly, but I can’t have my 
whole sales force in a furore, 
so I guess I’ll cut it all out.” 


Timken Roller Bearings 


—another world famous product 
manufactured with the aid of 
Permutit Softened Water 
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Investigation shows that 
this viewpoint is quite com- 
mon among industrial adver- 
tisers. Yet most of the big 
ones feature actual installations of 
their products, with customers’ 
names mentioned—and do it year 
after year. What’s the answer? 

To get first-hand information as 
to just what results such concerns 
are getting from their advertising, 
and whether or not their salesmen 
ever grumbled, I wrote to a num- 
ber of leading industrial advertisers 
and asked what their experience 
has been, 

Of the numerous replies, only 
two did not favor using customers’ 
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Permutit Never Uses a Testimonial Until the 


Construction Is Completed 


the customer in our advertising 
showing material installations. 
“Before the customer’s name can 
be used, it is necessary to obtain 
permission; also, if the picture 
shows any of his employees, we 
desire their O. K., and rather than 
be put to this trouble we eliminate 
all names and pictures of individ- 
uals, and, instead, prefer to state 
that the installation shows Darling 
valves, describing the particular 
service they are being used on, etc. 
“In our line, it is not neces- 
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NEW YORE: Herbert W. Moloney, 342 Madison Avenue 
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SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 
(7) 


TOO MANY PRODUCTS 
ARE MANAGING THEIR 
SALES MANAGERS! 


ELLING what the factory makes, instead 

of what the market wants, often boosts 
the blood pressure of Sales Managers as well 
as the cost of distribution. 


A recent analysis of 587 companies by 
Ernst & Ernst shows an increase of 1214°, 
in selling and administrative costs in two 
years, 1926-1928. 


Many factors contribute to high marketing 
expense, but a basic one frequently is lack 
of harmony between manufacturing policy 
and the practical requirements of modern 
merchandising. 


All of which emphasizes the importance 


of the movement now afoot to bring Sales 
Manager, Production Manager and Advertis- 
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ing Manager into close cooperation on the 
products to be sold, as well as the means of 
selling them. 


Loyalty to a product goes too far when it 
runs into red figures. The money-maker of 
ten years ago may be the profit-waster of to- 
day. Slight adjustments of product to market 
often open a new era of success. 


But in order to make this possible actual 
market experience must be brought to the 
assistance of the factory, and put into the 
merchandise. Only in this way can products 
be refocused on their opportunities. 


* ok * 


Our organization looks with enthusiasm 
upon the closer coalition of production, 
selling and advertising, and welcomes the 
broader range thus afforded for our interest 


and energy. 


Having helped to establish the fitness of a 
product for its market, and aided in shaping 
the sales program, we are ideally equipped 
to carry the story of that product to its public 
with authority, progressiveness and profit. 


* * * 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ... . . WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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sary that the pictures of individ- 
uals be shown and we do not use 
them unless by special request. 

“As to the value of using in- 
stallation pictures, we consider the 
picture as a feature to attract at- 
tention. Our salesmen have not 
made any objection to our method 
of showing installations. They 
watch for our advertisements, and 
if they show installations, they 
write for the customer’s name and 
address, adding the ad to their col- 
lection for showing the trade on 
such occasions where photographs 
of actual installations will help de- 
velop interest in our product.” 

The other negative reply was 
from John R. Booher, advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Electric 
Tramrail Division of The Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany. Mr. Booher writes: 

“We invariably use installation 
pictures of our equipment, but 


under no consideration do we use 
the name of the customer in- our 
advertising. Our main reason for 
this is because quite a few of the 


corporations especially and some 
other miscellaneous industries re- 
fuse to permit us to use their 
names, and rather than have this 
question threshed out continually in 
each individual case and then have 
the possibility of a slip occurring 
and using the name that we have 
not had permission to use, we re- 
frain entirely from this practice 
of using the customer’s name in 
our advertising. 

“We do, however, give names to 
individual prospects as occasion 
may require, either by request or 
in correspondence, as we see fit, 
and know that it is not against the 
rules of the customer to do so.” 


Permutit Has Been Using 
Testimonials Ten Years 


All of the other replies were on 
the opposite side of the fence. For 
instance, B. H. Miller, advertising 
manager of The Permutit Com- 
pany, writes: 

“For the last ten years we have 
used a testimonial type of advertis- 
ing extensively in a large list of 
publications, both in trade and na- 
tional mediums. We have used an 
average of about five different cus- 
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tomers per month over this period 
of time, and in all we have had 
one case of trouble arise from it. 
That was due to a trade dispute 
which arose shortly after the pub 
lication of the testimonial and re- 
sulted in the testimonial reacting 
unfavorably to us in the trade. 

“We use testimonials for three 
general purposes. First, to put 
over performance data and register 
it as authentic. Second, by the use 
of nationally known firms to obtain 
prestige for ourselves and our 
products. Third, for a combina- 
tion of education and prestige. 

“We never use a testimonial until 
the construction is completed, as its 
use invariably brings requests for 
information to the customer, and 
if he is forced to reply that his 
plant is not completed, it does us 
more harm than good. Further- 
more, if our company has a signed 
order for an installation, I do not 
see any need to worry about com- 
petitors’ action, for selling indus- 
trial equipment that runs into many 
thousands of dollars, as ours does, 
all the first class manufacturers 
are invariably in on the job before 
the order is placed.” 

Another interesting letter is 
from J. A. Root, president of The 
Fate-Root-Heath Company (Plym- 
outh Locomotive Works) : 

“Ever since we have been in busi- 
ness, we have been featuring cus- 
tomers’ names and installations, so 
that if this is a dangerous practice 
it is about time we knew it. I have 
always contended that performance 
copy is the best kind of advertising 
we can run, but if we show an in- 
stallation and not the name of the 
owner, I feel that we lose at least 
90 per cent of the effectiveness. 

“T am aware that some salesmen 
have a feeling that we are tipping 
off our competitors, but I have al- 
ways maintained that if a competi- 
tor’s salesman does not know where 
Plymouth locomotives are installed 
then he is not on the job. Suppos- 
ing they do know, after a Plymouth 
locomotive is sold and gives satis- 
faction, why should we worry about 
our competitor getting the next 
order? 

“We not only feature customers’ 
names in our advertising, but in 
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our bulletins we print a list of 
names and addresses of all Plym- 
outh owners. This shows we are 
not afraid ‘to tell the world,’ and 
I think it is one of the strongest 
selling points we have.” 

Howard E. Branch, of the Grin- 
nell Company, Inc., advances a 
sound reason why some manufac- 
turers need not fear to feature 
customers’ names when he says: 
“Most of our work is contract, 
such as heating, industrial piping, 
or sprinkler installations, and there 
is very small chance for repeat 
orders. In other words, once we 
secure a contract and the job is 
installed we are, as you might say, 
through so far as additional busi- 
ness is concerned. 

“Also, we believe we have the 
reputation for high-class work in 
our own line of endeavor and, 
therefore, do not hesitate to come 
right out and give our customers’ 
names, because we feel we can 
stand on our record for past per- 
formance when looking toward new 
business when such exists.” 

W. Elsworth Lawson, advertis- 
ing manager of The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Inc., says: “We make a 
point of featuring installations of 
our controlling, recording and in- 
dicating instruments whenever we 
can obtain the permission of our 
customer. Our usual procedure is 
to write to our district manager 
in charge of the particular territory 
in which the plant operates, ask- 
ing him to get good photographs 
of the installation, permission to 
use them and also permission to 
use the name of the concern. Very 
often the latter permission is gra- 
ciously given, but occasionally it 
is withheld. The photographs are 
then used, without any name, but 
with an explanation of the kind of 
service that the instruments are 
rendering. Very rarely have we 
stumbled into using a customer’s 
name without permission. 

“We have never had any trou- 
ble with our salesmen about show- 
ing installations. On the contrary, 
we have always found them cheer- 
fully co-operative even when it has 
meant extra work to get good 
photographs.” 

A short but significant letter is 
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this one from G. C. Williams, ad- 
vertising manager of the Northwest 
Engineering Company: “I am en- 
closing herewith a few reprints of 
advertisements we have run fea- 
turing customers’ names. You will 
note that all of these advertise- 
ments are for repeat orders ob- 
tained for our products. 

“We have been using this style 
and type of advertising customers’ 
names for a number of years and 
have not found that it has been 
detrimental in any way, shape or 
manner. As a matter of fact, our 
customers are rather proud to have 
their names advertised in national 
construction mediums and so, if 
anything, it binds them a little bit 
closer to our organization and 
makes it that much harder for com- 
petition to get a foot-hold.” 

Last, but not least, is this letter 


from H. S. Strouse, advertising 
Harnischfeger 


manager of the 
Sales Corporation: 

“This company has made it a 
practice for many years to feature 
the names of users in its advertis- 
ing. We build a high-grade prod- 
uct and are not afraid of kick- 
backs. The use of a prominent 
user’s name is really an indirect 
sort of testimonial and to my mind 
the bona fide testimonial properly 
used is one of the best selling 
arguments that any advertiser 
can use. 

“We do not always mention the 
customer’s name. For instance, 
there are some of our customers, 
such as Ford Motor and some of 
the large railroads, who will not 
permit the use of their names, but 
if we had permission we would cer- 
tainly use their names. 

“Whenever we mention a cus- 
tomer’s name, we invariably give 
the town in which he is located. 
To give a name without an address 
is to follow the practice of some 
of the quack medicine houses which 
feature a large number of testi- 
monials in their advertising litera- 
ture but without giving an address 
so that the prospective purchaser 
can verify the statements made. 

“Except in a few instances, I do 
not believe that advertising of cus- 
tomers’ names tends to get all of 
your competitors pointed to your 
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The United States Rubber Company—the 
world’s largest producer of sublesenta 
responsible for nearly every important 
advancement in tire building since the 
beginning of the industry. Parer rubber, 
latex treated Web Cord, the flat-band 
method of construction, sprayed rubber 
and more scientific tread design are a few 
U. S. achievements that are reflected in 
the finer, stardier and more economical 
tires of today. United States Tires are ad- 
vertised by Campbell-Ewald Company. 


\ Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President, 
Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; Los Angeles; 

Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France; Sydney, 

Australia; In Canada—Campbell-Ewald, Limited, 

Toronto; Montreal; Vancouver. ’ ’ ’ 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and or- 
ganization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 


ADVERTISING WELL DIRECTED 
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customers. Your competition gen- 
erally knows who your principal 
customers are and they make spe- 
cial drives on these people whether 
or not you feature them in ycur 
advertising.” 

There were quite a few more 
letters, all in the same vein, but I 
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believe those quoted are sufficient 
to indicate that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, it is not only not 
dangerous to feature customers’ 
names in one’s advertising, but is 
a practice which adds considerably 
to the effectiveness of the sales 
message. 


What Groucho Says 


Talk Finance with the Advertiser Is This Advertising Agency Executive's 
Advice 


HY can’t clients realize that 

we are in business to make 
money? The very deuce of a con- 
fidential service business is that the 
people who give the service like to 
do it, and the people who get the 
service take advantage of that fact, 
and save money where they ought 
not to. - 

Axton Accessories is a big ac- 
count, $1,000,000 in space—$150,000 
gross, easy money? Guess again! 
$164,321.82 costs, profits $14,321.82 
less than nothing. Free service on 
this and that, compromise on bills, 
extra men and women to help on 
merchandising and all sorts of 
things. Why mention all the gory 
details? Oh, boy, how an agency 
can waste money to keep a client 
happy! 

Our gentlemanly treasurer men- 
tioned the deficit in no uncertain 
terms, special emphasis on the “82 
cents.” 

Boss says: “Groucho, you're 
ruining us. What are you going 
to do about it? Better take it up 
with Claton Axton.” 

Claton Axton is nephew of old 
man Axton—also was advertising 
manager, the fellow that kicks, 
pares, and repudiates our charges. 

“No, Boss, I’m going to see the 
old man.” 

Scared stiff, but tackled the old 
man. Showed him all the figures. 
Only gave me a half hour. Said 
that if anybody was sucker enough 
to get $150,000 commission and 
fritter it all away he deserved to 
land in the poorhouse. 

Seemed tight as a drum. Just 
about to tell him where to go and 
take his account with him, when 
he said: “But maybe I’m wrong. 
Am I?” Old Man Axton likes to 
see both sides of a question. 


Then I went at him. Told him 
we were a_ confidential service 
house, dilated on our professional 
quality, explained costs of inspira- 
tion, necessity of some apparently 
wasted effort—showed him how 
priceless the right sort of advertis- 
ing really is. Got warmed up, as 
it were. Best speech I ever made. 

What do you think the old boy 
said? You'd never believe it. I 
remember every word. 

“Mr. Groucho, it is evident that 
my nephew, in his misguided zeal 
to save money for us, is trying to 
ruin you who are serving us well. 
I shall fire him today. Probably 
give him a sales job. He has his 
values, but never mind that. May- 
be you need someone like him 
in your own business, but I hope 
you won’t get such a man. I like 
our advertising and I want the 
people who produce it to prosper. 
Really, I agree with you that an 
advertising agency cannot make its 
money by saving it.” 

I could have kissed that old boy. 
He was right, and it was all very 
simple. When he got through he 
wafted me out. 

Why don’t I try it on some 
others? Because none of the others 
is named Axton. 

I was Kandy Kid with the Boss 
for a week. Then he thought my 
chest was too big, dug out all the 
facts about all the accounts whose 
profits were less than last year and 
gave me the devil. Wanted me to 
“axtonize” them all. 

All I can say is, when you know 
you’re losing money on an account, 
take a chance on the owner pos- 
sibly being a good guy and talk it 
over with him before you fire the 
account out. 

GroucHo. 
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When Overseas Buyers 
Turn the Pages 


| ..+ do they find your products? 


If not, you are overlooking a powerful medium for extending the 
overseas sales of your products. 


For 52 years the AMERICAN EXPORTER has kept buyers 
abroad informed of the latest developments in American manu- 
facture. Every issue contains material of great value to overseas 
business houses. 


A constant upward trend in exports over a period of five years— 
with tremendous increases in 1928 and 1929—proves that overseas 
buyers are more and more showing a preference for American 
products and responding to the sales efforts of American manu- 
facturers. 


No small part in this remarkable increase of exports is played 
by the AMERICAN EXPORTER—published in four languages 
and reaching the 129 buying markets of the world. 


THE FOUR EDITIONS 


English: American Exporter 
French: L’Exportateur Americain 
Spanish: El Exportador Americano 
Portuguese: O Exportador Americano 


AMERIGAN EXPORTER 


Oldest and Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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On November 4th, 1929 


H. L. TERRY 
joins 


W. O. FLOING, Inc. 





° 


Another 
Step Forward 


Practical 


Color 
Photography 








Mk. TERRY—for 14 years—has been with Erwin Wasey & 
Company, Chicago. As Art Director his efforts have been 
confined chiefly to photographic production, both in black 
and white and in color. 


« 


He has had intimate contact with a great number of 
America’s most successful photographers and has been 
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privileged to operate in the largest and most practical 
studios from coast to coast. His experience in outdoor 
photography has been extensive. 


+ 


Among well known examples of his work are such out- 
standing advertising accounts as Goodyear, Mirro Alumi- 
num and Carnation Milk, each evidencing Mr. Terry’s 
pronounced photographic ability, together with a thorough 
understanding of merchandising methods and a keen ap- 
preciation of the application of art to modern advertising. 


S 


As Director of Production, Mr. Terry will give a marked 
step-up to the already well known results W. O. FLOING, 
INC. has contributed to the field of color photography. 


e 


A significant fact—which surely is conclusive proof of the 
practicability of “Floing Color Prints on Paper”— is that 
in a period of twenty months there has been an increase 
of over 350% in the number of users of this medium 
for advertising illustration. We are proud to include in 
this list such accounts as: 


Ladies’ Home Journal Swift Hawaiian Pineapple 
Libby Johnson’s Floor Wax Buick 
Quaker Oats ( Muffets) Chrysler Community Silver 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
Cadillac W.&J.Sloane Postum  Pilisbury Flour 


We welcome opportunity to co-operate in the solution of 
your advertising problems where color photography may 
be employed. Write us. 


“The Color You See Is The Color You Get” 


W. O. FLOING, Ine. 


11 EAST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Institutional Advertising Does Re- 
quire Discussion, Mr. Aesop Glim 


An Experienced Ad-Crafter Rises in Defense of Institutional 
Advertising 


By R. E. Baird 


S a rule I am much too busy 

minding my own affairs to 
trouble others with splitting hairs 
or shouldering chips. My expe- 
rience in this business of advertis- 
ing has yet to be graced with the 
long years that mellow judgment 
and turn away wrath. Probably 
for that reason do I sit here and 
jab viciously at Aesop Glim. 

Lethargy born of humbleness 
has suffered a metamorphosis since 
reading Glim’s article, “The Illus- 
tration and Its Job,” which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK, issue of 
October 3. I object stoutly to the 
fifth paragraph in this otherwise 
excellent article, and rise to the 
defense—to the championship—of 
the Institutional Advertisement. 

Mr. Glim disposes of institu- 
tional advertising with a nonchalant 
wave of his hand and a plea for 
prayer—‘“lead me not, etc.” That 
he disclaims the need for discus- 
sion endorses my belief that the 
subject certainly requires a great 
deal of discussion. That he fur- 
ther relates to institutional copy 
but two of his sources of illus- 
tration encourages me in the dis- 
cussion I propose. 

Any copy that does not aggres- 
sively merchandise a_ specific 
product and, instead, lends its 
support to the all-important source 
of supply—the background of ex- 
perience, training and skill upon 
which production is based—is in- 
stitutional copy. That is my defi- 
nition of institutional advertising— 
the child of my belief, loosed in 
a field where definitions are many 
and contradictory. Yet it is my 
definition. 

To deal with one fly that is 
perchance floundering in the oint- 
ment of Glim’s mind, I hold no 
brief with “factory for sale” ad- 
vertising. Institutional advertising 
must be of a higher order if it 
is to realize the potentialities that 


too often lie dormant in its pres- 
entation. 

In the rush and blare of selling 
powered copy we have been alto- 
gether too prone to disregard in- 
stitutional advertising. This great- 
est, most dynamic of all copy 
expression has been allowed in too 
many instances to fall by the way- 
side, neglected, alone—a sop to the 
conceit of directorate boards, a 
flare to feed the superiority com- 
plexes of executives. 

Mr. Glim, institutional advertis- 
ing certainly does require a very 
great deal of discussion. 

Institutional advertising, when 
fed with good sense and given an 
honest hearing, is a giant that 
draws its strength from the well 
of production, personalizing the 
good to be moved and fostering 
conviction in the minds of its read- 
ers. Amid the dull roar of com- 
petitive merchandising copy it is 
good, at times too infrequent, to 
read a God-given collection of 
well-written paragraphs carrying 
the message of honest production 
per se. 

Merchandising copy is, by its 
very nature, aggressive and opens 
the way to argument, debate, and 
too many times to that destroying 
murmur, that Nemesis of all sales 
talk, “Aw hell.” 


Importance of Psychology 


There seems to be a prevailing 
disinterest in the psychology of ad- 
vertising, flaunted so openly not 
very long ago. And yet psychol- 
ogy is no child of the stylist, no 
catch-word to fire imagination. It 
is the fundamental upon which 
institutional copy must be based. 
For to understand another man’s 
mind—his little tricks of thought— 
is to be forearmed in the camps of 
the prospect. 

People, even such as Aesop Glim 
or I, are glad to be convinced of 
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NEW WEALIN 





Now recall these past records and add to them this 
year’s new wealth. 

The South’s combined agricultural and industrial 
production in the past twelve months equaled that of 
the entire United States in 1900. Add to this a yearly 
gain that has averaged Five Hundred Million Dollars 
for the past ten years. 

Then—look at this year’s farm crops! Mid-season 
reports said “above the ten year average.” Then came 
estimates of some states going one hundred per cent 
over the previous year. At this time come figures 
from the first states. Georgia says over EIGHTY 
MILLION DOLLARS ahead of last year. Definite 
totals now show the Southern crop values are con- 
servatively estimated at TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS over last year. 

What this money will buy! Clothes, cars, better 
homes, luxuries, equipment for the farms—equipment 
for the factories and mills producing the goods that 
supply these markets. 

The “last industrial frontier” has a new cash wealth 
that is ready to buy now. It is the psychological time 
to increase your cultivation of this important market. 


im WR: C-SMITH 


PUBLISHING Co" 


Publishers of Cotton, Electrical South, Southern Hardware, Southern 
Power Journal, Southern Automotive Dealer and Southern Aviation 
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. 111th Street. 
Crise Cross Peach Pie, 


OHIO 


men are eating Criss- 1% ¢ pastry flour 
QT ice cold wat 
Cross P. each Pie 2 e peach halves 
1” four 
% c cream 


this week Make pastry following regular rule 


ne deep pie plate with pastry 
EN eat what women pre- 
pare. And whatwomen 
prepare depends in large 
measure on what they read. 


Ives. Mix. sugar and flour. Put 


Piece and 


The sudden popularity of Eg 
( 


Nov. 7, 1920 


yup Witt 


Criss-Cross Peach Pie in 
Northern Ohio can be laid at 
the Plain Dealer’s door. A 
recipe, printed on one of 
‘ast week’s food pages, did 
the work. 


If, some morning, you could 
spend a few minutes back stage 
in Northern Ohio homes you’d 
be surprised to see how expec- 
tantly the women read their 
Plain Dealers—and how eagerly 
they accept the suggestions 
they find. 


A new food—a tempting bever- 
age—a new dish for the after- 
bridge supper—a new idea in 
cooking—quickly becomes the 
mode in Northern Ohio once 
it appears in the Plain Dealer. 


Any day of the week you’!] find 
at least three pages directed 
entirely to women—often four 





the peaches more quickly. 

lust before taking from oven 

me quarter cup cream to 
in two minutes. 





—sometimes five. Saturdays, 
the Plain Dealer food page— 
with its cash prize menu contest 
—editorial mention of new 
foods, beverages, household 
supplies developed by manu- 
facturers. And a weekly story 
summarizing a personal visit 
to some food factory by the 
Plain Dealer’s home econom- 
ics editor. 


All of it of real, vital interest 
to the tens of thousands of 
women who follow the Plain 
Dealer every day of the week. 


And all of it of tremendousvalue 
to the advertiser. 








Not 
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Manuf +, sales 3, adver- 
tising men have learned to see Cleve- 
land as it really is. Not merely a city 
—not just a retail shopping area. But 
one of the great distributing centers 
of America. Such a conception is con- 7 P DEA 
rmed by the ‘Atlas of Wholesale 5 [pi ONIN \ 
Groceries’’ issued by the U. S. rt- HA A KET, 
ment of Commerce. This atlas i 5/ Li) I] NA 
on checking the actual operations of XC 
srocery distributors, lists practically - \ 
all of the territory at right as being 
logically covered from Cleveland. 























IN NORTHERN OHIO THE WOMEN READ 


™ Cleveland Plain Dealer 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
110 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE PLAIN DEALER ALONE WILL SELL IT 
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STRONG 


IN INFLUENCE 


THROUGH its flashing insight into questions of 
moment—debates by notable opponents on the 
most absorbing of present-day affairs—ForumM 
has an unusual hold on its readers. It influences 
them by making them aware of new ideas, while 
arousing them to their own ideas. 


This means an effect on public opinion that is 
not based on magentiad: teak on a clear weigh- 
ing of both sides of a question. . . . An effect 
that has strengthened itself 334 per cent in the 
last two years, for Forum circulation has in- 
creased that much in just that time. This is an 
increase unparalleled by any other magazine in 
the quality class. Just as, in kind, and in the 
splendor of its physical attractions, Forum is 
unique and unduplicated by any magazine in 
any class. 


Naturally, Forum influence affects the adver- 
tisers in its pages, who reach a particularized 
clientele they cannot possibly reach intensively 
through any other single magazine. 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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the honesty of the world, though 
they question the possibility of 
such conviction. But if the attack 
is made from another quarter, and 
they are allowed to convince them- 
selves, belief born of that convic- 
tion lives, grows mighty, and acts 
mightily. Institutional advertising 
must be planned more carefully 
than Cesar planned his campaigns, 
or Webster his debates. It must 
be written and re-written until it 
can convey the fine sense of sin- 
cerity that will breed good-will. It 
must never lead, yet it must point 
the way to the ultimate conclusion. 

And there is the high mission of 
institutional advertising. Accept it, 
and we lift our Orphan Annie 
from the ruck of the wayside dis- 
regard to the head of our cohorts. 

Institutional advertising opens 
for the public the door to the re- 
discovery of truths and facts and 
fancies which have been subordi- 
nated by the fret of living. It 
sends forth a call to the inner man 
—the thinker, the believer, the 
seeker—to claim for his own a be- 
lief in the truths of which it speaks. 
It arouses the never-dying spirit of 
Diogenes. E 

Institutional advertising, such as 
I propose, gives rise to no argu- 
ment, shoulders no chips, speaks 
not in a loud voice. It tells the 
story of things men have always 
believed, and of things men like to 
feel they believe. It points the way 
with a carefully dropped hint and 
invites its readers to seize upon the 
facts as contingent with their faiths. 
And by doing these things it subtly 
encourages men to remember that 
they are bigger men for their con- 
victions. 

The possibilities for illustrating 
the institutional advertisement are 
legion. By no means, Mr. Glim, 
are they limited to the lifeless cat- 
egory which you have suggested. 
Why use space by pictorializing the 
facts in your institutional copy? 
Let the copy tell the story of hon- 
est, painstaking quality production, 
the necessity for a careful selection 
of materials, the building and per- 
fection of processes and methods if 
any product is to be worthy of 
acceptance by the people. And let 
the illustration carry the appeal 
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of appetizing, delectable soup—or 
milk, or what you will—in use, or 
out of use. As your copy writes 
itself so will your illustration prac- 
tically decide for itself the appeal 
it is to carry. 

That, Mr. Glim, is perhaps an 
ideal toward which many should 
begin to aim. But it is institu- 
tional advertising. It is copy with 
a definite objective—that truth as 
written be accepted by the reader 
as something he has always known 
and always believed. Suited to 
the appeal of product by effective 
illustration, chained to the com- 
pany by a strategically located sig- 
nature, it fosters a conviction that 
dynamite could hardly tear away. 

Aesop Glim, I have no chip on 
my shoulder, and I hope that you 
will forgive this outburst occa- 
sioned by your so quiet assertion. 
It is not often that I rise to such 
heights of expression or that I at- 
tempt to phrase my own innate 
beliefs. And yet, it seems to me 
you asked for it—so here it is. 





General Motors Net Earnings 


Net earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation for the nine months ended 
September 30, amounted to $222,848,335 
including equities in the undivid 
profits of subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies not consolidated. This compares 
with $240,534,613, for the correspond- 
ing. period of last year. 

arnings for the third quarter, in- 
cluding equities, totaled $70,988,025, as 
compared with $79,266,639 for the third 
quarter of last year. 





Dress Account to Potter 
Agency 
Petchell, Inc., New York, dresses, has 
appointed the New York office of The 
Z. L, Potter Company, Inc., Syracuse, 


N. Y. advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Movado Watch Account to 
Hicks Agency 


The Movado Watch Agency, 
New York, distributor of 
matic-winding watches, has 
advertising account with the 
vertising Agency, of that city. 


Death of Louis Kayser 


Louis Kayser, sales manager for more 
than twenty-five years of Frank Schoble 
& Company, Philadelphia hat manufac- 
turers, died recently at the age of sev- 
enty-one, 


Inc., 
ovado auto- 
laced its 
icks Ad- 














Making Architecture More Inter- 
esting with Odd Techniques 


Buildings as Interpreted by Resourceful Artists Become More Than 
Mere Masses of Steel and Stone 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE skyline of America has be- 

come appreciably more beauti- 
ful and interesting than in the past, 
but a mere photograph of such 
structures as reach for the sky may 
provide rather uninspired illustra- 
tive material. Due 


creative artist’s concept of the same 
identical subject. Then you will 
discover that art technique is a 
genuine asset and that injecting 
new forms and mediums into pic- 
tures of buildings literally trans- 
forms them. 





to the fact that 
buildings must be 
shown frequently 
in almost every 
advertising cam- 
paign, at one time 
or another, the 
artist is asked to 
inject as great a 
degree of techni- 
cal individuality 
into such draw- 
ings as inall 
other problems 
confronting him. 
“Do it differ- 
ently” holds good 
here as well. 
There is as 
much diversity, 
indeed, in the in- 
terpretation of 
buildings as in 
figures or still- 
life studies or 
decorative effects, 
although at first 
thought it might 
well appear that 
this would be im- 
possible. It is a 
far cry from the 
detailed steel en- 
graving of the factory or office 
building on letterheads of the 
Mauve Decade, to modern adver- 
tising’s resourceful presentation of 
these subjects. How crude and 


colorless the old-style illustration 
is by comparison. 

If you would have the truth and 
the significance of this impressed 
upon you, take a photograph of a 
large building of the skyscraper 
school and place it alongside some 








An Ovington Advertising Illustration 
That Makes a Building Interesting 
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Showing every 
one. of a thousand 
windows, for ex- 
ample, was once 
an inflexible edict. 
The drawing was 
thought deficient 
if it failed to in- 
clude the tiniest 
details. As a di- 
rect consequence, 
such illustrations 
were stiff and 
without any sug- 
gestion of the ar- 
tistic. In their 
attempts to be 
strictly literal, 
imagination on 
the part of the 
artist was neg- 
lected. 

The modernistic 
trends have 
helped, and many 
of the more strik- 
ingly attractive 
and original 
drawings are han- 
dled in this man- 
ner, broken by 
light flashes and 
given contrasts 
not apparent in a photograph or a 
labored pen and ink or wash copy. 

It is not generally known that 
prosaic photo prints or conventional 
drawings made in architects’ offices 
can be swung into the newer mood 
through these planes of light and 
shade, added over the originals. 
I have seen a drab camera study 
of a business block made startlingly 
unusual as to technique by the mere 
expedient of cutting frisket paper 
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interested in doing things 

and making things 

and buying useful things 

. and buying beautiful things 

<<" for the home 

1,000,000 Creative Women 

are on the subscription rolls 

. of the ONE magazine in the U. S. 

‘ devoted solely to CREATIVE things 
NEEDLECRAFT, the Magazine of HOME ARTS 





















































Rivet-Grip Guards a Ci 


and blowing various degrees of 
semi-transparent white over the 
surface. 

A sufficient amount of the photo- 
graph detail “shows through” to 
retain essential factors, and the 
bars and flashes of lighter tone 
supply a modernistic touch. But 
it must be done by arf artist who 
knows how. There is nothing more 
pitiful than the diluted futuristic 
effect, produced by an unsympa- 
thetic or unschooled hand. 

In all publications you may 
have seen an even more em- 
phatic expression of the modern 
art, in buildings, which 


Windows disappear, and 
there is practically no de- 
tail whatsoever, but as il- 
lustrations they are all 
the more interesting and 
certainly more artistic 
than when a mass of in- 
tricate shading is em- 
ployed. 

The stickler for detail 
will not be pleased with 
illustrations of this char- 
acter. He will say: “But 
why show a certain build- 
ing if you can’t make out 
the character bits, the em- 


doors and other impor- 
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tant factors? That’s 
what a person wishes to 
see. Your modernistic 
drawing may please ar- 
tists but it will mean lit- 
tle or nothing to the 
general public.” 

He might just as well 
say the same thing of 
figures or any other 
piece of commercial art. 
It is the argument which 
in no wise retarded the 
rapid, popular progress 
of the modernist’s work 
as a whole. 

An effect is sought to- 
day, an attractive pic- 


of Gold ture, and to the average 


ARCHITECTS SPECIFY RIVET.GRIP FOR vautTs person all buildings look 


somewhat alike. They 
are not as interested in 


This Most Unusual Illustration Made a Rivet-Grip those thousands of win- 
Advertisement Stand Out in the Advertising Crowd dows in a skyscraper as 


might be thought true. 
There are numerous methods by 
which these more extreme illustra- 
tions of buildings may be produced. 
The best result, of course, is in- 
variably the reward of having the 
original made by a specialist in 
modernistic art. There can be no 

substitute for him nor his style. 
But such talent is not always 
available. I have seen a photo- 
graph of a building “worked over” 
in flat tones of three or four grays, 
combined with equally brutal white 
and black and a fair imitation of 
a modernist’s technique is arrived 
at. This idea starts, of course, 


Meat DU PONT BILTMORE 





bellishments, the windows, 4n Artist Has Made This Advertising Illustration 
of a Building a Thing of Beauty 
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After all it is the combined purchasing 
power of all the readers of a journal 
which is of prime interest to the 
advertiser. 


“SS oO 


ll a 


One who has goods to sell obviously 
is anxious to reach those who have 
the means with which to buy. 


York County 


Pennsylvania 


is solidly and substantially and per- 
manently rich and prosperous, and 
the readers of 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


are the cream of this unusually well- 
to-do community. 





We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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I F you were to climb into the Pe 

cockpit of your plane and take off for “Vamarcar” today, l 
The Southern Planter would be upon your next list of pe 
farm papers. par 
ject 

Flying along the “Vamarcar” coast (Virginias, Maryland arti 
and Carolinas) you would see miles of green truck crops > 
bordering where the blue Chesapeake and Atlantic lap per 
the shores—where oysters and clams abound and where -s 
the drum-fish run. pos 
col 

Zooming inland over broad acres, you would spy legions lig 
of green tobacco rows. Those small buildings are the det 
tobacco barns—the white house on the hill the place where bit 
people live. 


You pick out long roofs below . .. stables that house 
thoroughbreds that are being groomed for the track or m« 
schooled for hunts. . . . Those moving specks—cattle . . . 
some will compete in the International Livestock Show. ill 









sh 
Fine homes, barns and silos, acres fair and broad—that’s a 
“Vamarcar” or Southern Planter Land. cil 
set 
fl 
Since 1840, these people have shown a preference for th 
one paper—The Southern Planter. It is a guest twice a je 
month in their homes. It has not just reader interest, but pa 
reader friendship. THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, is 
Richmond, Va. Established 1840. Riddle & Young Co., ab 
Special Representatives, Chicago, New York, Kansas - 
City, Atlanta. Po 
th 
ha 
ot! 
we 
us 
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with the advantage of an abso- 
lutely accurate outline of the build- 
ng. If need be, a certain amount 
»f detail can be retained. 

Unusual and even sensational 
perspective often adds to the in- 
terest of an architectural study, 
particularly when the specific sub- 
ject happens to lack any marked 
measure of modernity. hen the 
artist “looks down” upon a build- 
ing, with all the vagaries and oddi- 
ties of directing lines which 
perspective gives, the eye is 
interested. The camera, in 
the meanwhile, is now in a 
position to create just such 
compositions as this, includ- 
ing a modernistic style of 
lighting, with much of the 
detail thrown into shadow 
or purposely _ lightstruck, 
blurred, softened. 

The crayon technique is 
producing some thoroughly 
original concepts of build- 
ings, again handled in the 
modern mood and in flat 
masses of color. 

The board on which such 
illustrations are drawn 
should have a quite coarse 
surface, porous and offering 
resistance to the crayon pen- 
cil. It is possible also to 
secure a soft pencil with lead 
flattened out and _ easily 
three-quarters of an inch in 
width. By drawing this 
across the special drawing 
paper, an unusual technique 
is easily secured. 

It might seem unreason- 
able to expect artists to put 
as much variety into the portrayal 
of buildings as in more flexible 
material, nevertheless we find more 
than fifty different, distinctive 
handlings, no one sine tsi, the 
other. 

The modernist’s version works in 
well wjth an age of thoroughly un- 
usual Ppritectur, and some build- 
ings so original in themselves 
that when photographed the re- 
sult takes on much of the character 
of an original and simplified futur- 
ist illustration, especially when the 
lighting is expertly arranged. 

Various pen-and-ink techniques 
manage to deviate from conven- 
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tional forms, in that they are com- 
bined, not only with Ben Day tints 
for straight line reproduction, but 
are sprayed over with transparent 
tones of gray and flecked with 
highlights at the very last mo- 
ment. 

Artists have solved the problem 
of making a structure look im- 
pressive as to size in the drawing, 
although it may be somewhat squat 
as seen by the camera. It so fre- 





This Distinctive Picture Was Used by Van Cleef 


& Arpels, Inc., Jewelers 


quently happens that when a photo- 
graph is made ‘of a building, the 
result is disappointing. “It doesn’t 
do the subject justice,” is the com- 
plaint. But the artist is in a posi- 
tion to manufacture his own rules 
of perspective and by drawing his 
composition from the base of the 
building and looking up at it, this 
desired altitude is achieved with- 
out unethical exaggeration. 


Fabric Account to John-Arnold 


Romney Fabrics, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of fabrics, has placed its 
advertising account with the John-Arnold 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 
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A Bookful of Sense 
about Salesmanship 


A BOOKFUL of quotes—a 
book packed to its covers with 
stories and specific instances and 
examples of achievement—a book 
that guides its central thought as 
the chairman of a_ well-planned 
convention might guide the course 
of the program—a book that takes 
a broad, broad view of a broad, 
broad subject and a book that yet 
sees clearly and sharply—such a 
book Williamson L. Barnhart fin- 
ished just before he died, in Octo- 
ber, 1928. He titled it “Practical 
Salesmanship.” 

And now “Practical Salesman- 
ship” comes off the presses of the 
Ronald Press with a foreword by 
one of the author’s~ colleagues, 
J. A. Cochrane, vice-president of 
the National Surety Company. 
Two paragraphs from the fore- 
word describe the.entire work: 





In this volume you have in your 
hands the essence of the experience 
of hundreds of successful creators 
of business—creative salesmen. Bill 
had no patience with so-called 
high-pressure salesmen. He knew 
the difference between dominating a 
Situation by the use of facts, logic, 
enthusiasm, and attempting to dom- 
inate an individual by the use of 
bunk. He knew that to be success- 
ful a salesman must grow and that 
to G-R-O-W a salesman must 
Right On Working. 

If you are lazy, indifferent, care- 
less, or have an acute belief of in- 
tellectuality, even this book won’t 
help you! On the other hand, if you 
are industrious, earnest, careful, 
have a proper respect for the other 
fellow’s ideas and experiences, then 
this volume will quickly prove its 
value. 


“Practical Salesmanship” pre- 
sents its material in five major 
parts: “The Salesman’s Stock-in- 
Trade,” *The Sure-Fire Formula 
of Sales Success,” “Steps in the 
Master Salesman’s Sale,” “An- 
swering Excuses and Objgttions” 
and “Some Other Factors if Sales 
Success.” 

Proceeding by the example 
method, the book first views the 
salesman’s qualities and qualifica- 
tions, his opinions of himself, of 
his calling and of his product. 
Then the text takes the salesman 
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by the hand and leads him past 
the information desk and into the 
prospect’s presence. And there it 
tells him what to say—and how. 

Because he has compiled experi- 
ences, the author has written much 
in quotes; and much of his own 
material—much of the intervening 
comment between his examples— 


is quotable itself. For instance, 
these samples: 
Salesmanship is the power to 


persuade people to do what they 
hadn’t intended, or wanted, to do 
—with a resultant profit to them for 
so doing. 

* * 

A sale is made at the moment the 
prospect’s desire for your product 
outweighs, in his eyes, the value 
of the continued possession of the 
amount of money involved. 

* * * 


Unfortunately, a salesman’s mind 
seems like a water-logged sponge. 
The sales manager fills it with 
knowledge and with belief in the 
proposition and with enthusiasm, 
and then hopefully sends the sales- 
man out on the road. But a water- 
logged sponge, with every bump or 
buffet it encounters, will lose some 
of its contents; and before it has 
been knocked around very long it 
will have lost most of what was 
put into it. 


At the time of his death, Mr. 
Barnhart was resident vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety Com- 
pany. For years he had practiced 
and studied and taught salesman- 
ship; and some of the fruits of 
his experience and research ap- 
peared in many articles in 
Printers’ INK—articles whose re- 
actions revealed him as one of the 
most popular and widely read of 
this publication’s contributors. 





H. H. Chambers Appointed by 
Caterpillar Tractor 


H. H. Chambers has been appointed 
sales manager of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company’s Western sales ——s at 
San Leandro, Calif. He succeeds I 
Jones, who is now with the export sales 
division of the Caterpillar company 
abroad. 





Crystal Oil Burner Appoints 
Wales Agency 


The Coyeal ot Oil Burner Corporation, 
Newark -» has placed its advertis- 
ing account Jith the Wales Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York. Newspaper, 
magazine and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 
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ADVERTISING 
that gets into 
and STAYS in the 


HOME 


DVERTISING on Peabody 
School Book Covers is car- 
tied into the home for father, 
mother, sister and brother to see 
every day for nine months of the 
year. In from one to four colors 
these advertisements are com- 
pletely dominating in position 
with no competition from other 
advertisements and are out in 
the open for several hours each 
day for all the family to see. 


Sponsored by the Alumni As- 
sociation of George Peabody 
College for Teachers and distrib- 
uted in public schools throughout 
the country, Peabody School 

k Covers carry the prestige 
of endorsement by these educa- 
tional institutions. 


You can buy circulation in a 
town or city—in one state or 48 
—at surprisingly low cost. 


Write today for portfolio telling 
what prominent national adver- 
tisers are doing with Peabody 
School Book Covers. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 
George D. Bryson CHIck. 5656 
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“We recognize 
your 
publication 

ds 
authoritative” 





says Ben C. Pittsford, well-known Chicago 
typographer. Here is his interesting letter to 
J. L. Frazier, editor: 


} 

| “Years ago, when I was devil, compositor, ad-man 

| and make-up man on the Delevan Times-Press, I 

used to look forward to the coming of The Jnland 
Printer, so | would have a guide and also receive an 
inspiration from its pages, enabling me to give the 
local merchants something new in advertising com- 
position. 


“Since that time, over twenty-five years, it has been 
coming to me regularly and has always been recog- 
nized as the ‘leading business publication’ received 
in our office. While The Inland Printer has con- 
stantly set the pace in typographical style, of late I 
| have noticed considerable improvement in the ads, 
the make-up and the presswork. Especially do | 
| wish to commend you upon the freedom you have 
taken with the headings over your lead articles, and 
the selection of the type. 


“Interesting, newsy and a specimen book of con- 

servative type styles that anyone could follow. We 
| recognize your publication as authoritative, keepi 
us abreast of the times in the printing and allied 


industries.” 


The Inland Printer 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIL. 
ay New York Office: One East 42nd Street €:-) 















How Will They Think From 
Here? 


The Responsibilities of Management Are Greater Than Ever After the 
Nightmare 


By Amos Bradbury 


OMING out. on the suburban 

train last week, Tuesday eve- 
ning—the Tuesday evening—was an 
interesting experience. To a person 
like myself who has not been par- 
ticularly interested in getting rich 
quickly or trying to by means of 
fast movements in the Stock Ex- 
change, it was interesting to dis- 


Now I make no claims at all to a 
sound knowledge of economics, but 
some of the homely ideas which 
came to me the next morning did 
have the result of keeping a few 
men from doing some foolish 
things and one of them suggested 
that they might be a good thing 
to write about this week. So here 











cover the wrong 
course of thinking 
followed by some 
business men. One 
could hear com- 
ments all around, 
dire rumors, pessi- 
mism, false eco- 
nomics. This man 
knew that twenty- 
nine Oriental rugs 
had been returned 
to a certain depart- 
ment store by peo- 
ple who had lost 
their winnings. An- 
other man was sure 
that business was 
going to suffer for 
years to come. An- 
other man had 
heard this or that. 

While it is true 
that my conversa- 








MOS BRADBURY isn’t 

a professor of econom- 
ics. Neither is he a student 
of business, surrounded by 
bulky treatises and tomes. 
He is nothing more than an 
everyday business man given 
to philosophizing about busi- 
ness in a homely way. 

In this article, he com- 
ments on the significance of 
the stock market crash. His 
comments aren’t based so 
much on the application of 
economic theory to the pres- 
ent situation as they are 
on what he heard traveling 
home on the 5:15 the eve- 
ning of that memorable 
Tuesday and on Dave Bush’s 
decision to cancel the order 
for photographs which he 
had given Sally Ireland. 


they are. 

I was at Dave 
Bush’s_ store last 
week, Wednesday, 
when Sally Ireland 
came in to talk to 
him about photo- 
graphs. She had 
seen him the week 
before and per- 
suaded Dave that 
he ought to have 
some taken of his 
children to surprise 
his wife for Christ- 
mas. “Not a chance, 
Sally,’’ he said, 
“T’m starting to 
economize.” 

“Don’t you even 
want a photograph 
for Christmas?” 
she asked and Dave 
told her “no” and 

















tion with the man 








in very certain 








in the same seat 
with me, and the comments over- 
heard, took place just before the 
reassuring statement and actions 
of scores of reputable business 
leaders and men of the stand- 
ing of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
they nevertheless indicate a state of 
mind which is too prevalent since 
the nightmare of last week. For 
when I got back in the country and 
listened to some of the statements 
made by Dr. Julius Klein, assis- 
tant secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, over the radio, I 
thought from his points on, and 
came to conclusions which I told to 
some neighbors the next morning. 
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terms. Not he. He 
was going to start saving. Every- 
body ought to start saving because 
so much money has been lost in 
stocks and business was going to 
be bad. 

After Sally had gone away, 
crestfallen, I told Dave I thought 
he was wrong. I pointed out that 
according to Dr. Klein, a very lib- 
eral estimate places at 1,000,000 the 
number of people who have been 
engaging in speculative activities. 
He said that even though the pur- 
chasing power of all of them had 
been weakened (and he didn’t think 
that it had), nevertheless the — 
power of less than 4 per cent o 
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the families of the nation would 
be affected. I went one step fur- 
ther than that. Out of that mil- 
lion people there were certainly a 
considerable number who knew 
when to take a loss. In other 
words, they sold stock and re- 
tained profits although not the big 
profits they had on paper a short 
time back. It seems logical to me 
to believe that 20 per cent of the 
number of those speculating did 
just that. The local banker to 
whom I suggested the same thought 
later in the morning told me he 
thought it was nearer 25 per cent. 

There is another 10 per cent who 
have always traded. It is in their 
blood. They are the ones who have 
been sitting around brokerage of- 
fices for the last year writing 
quotations on little bits of paper. 
When they buy they usually buy 
in 10-share lots. Some of them 
have lost a little money. Most of 
them have gone back to work. 
Many of them are reopening their 
little stores, according to the real 
estate brokers. Many have been 
hurt severely. 

There is at least another 10 per 
cent who always hold their stock. 
Dave Bush is one of them himself. 
His losses are all on paper and 
yet he was turning down a $22.50 
expenditure. I told him how fool- 
ish he was. 

Over on the left-hand side of 
his store there were a lot of books 
piled up. There was a Well’s 
“Outline of History,” complete 
and unabridged in 1,200 pages. 
When it first came out in a slightly 
better edition it sold for $5. There 
it was, big as life, marked $1. 
Yet, as I pointed out to Dave, no- 
body was rushing around tearing 
his hair because he could buy a 
book for $1 that he had paid $5 
for three months ago, and I tried 
to show him how foolish it would 
be if everybody acted toward mer- 
chandise in that way. And 
showed him that on most of his 
stocks he was getting his interest, 
was going to hold them and was 
going to eat three meals a day. By 
the time Dave, Jr., inherits the 
stock his father has accumulated 
they will probably be higher than 
ever. 

There was another book there, 
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AT THEZM@]ISEROF CONTACT 


ESULTS at the point of contact mean the difference between 
profit and loss. 

A successful ad can start the buyer to the store. But there is a 
vital point —the final point of contact—when your product or 
your competitor's is chosen. 

That choice is influenced by the manner in which your product is 
displayed in your dealer's window... at the final point of contact. 

Because Jenter displays bring out and emphasize the vital and 
essential features of your product, they get results— measured in 
sales dollars and cents. 

That is the reason Jenter displays are invariably used by the 
dealer— used with results. 

What Martin Jenter and his asso- 
ciates can create for your particular 
sales problem will be determined only 
after thorough study and analysis of 
that problem have been made. A 
conference will start things toward 

that end. 





Visit our showroom and = 
exhibits at 1201 East 41st 
St., New York City. Tele- 
phone: Ashland 1166. 


JENTER EXHI 
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“Where the Blue Begins,” that ex- 
cellent book by Christopher Morley, 
marked plainly, originally $3, this 
edition $1. Very little, if any, of 
Dave’s financial stock has gone 
down in that proportion, and, as 
I pointed out to him, so good a 
book is certainly worth $3 of any- 
body’s money. Nobody who paid 
that for it when it first came out 
was defrauded, nor is anybody 
kicking because another man can 
buy it in a slightly different edi- 
tion at one-third the price today. 

All right; that gives us 25 per 
cent who still kept some profits, 
10 per cent who trade and didn’t 
lose a lot, 10 per cent who hold 
on through thick and thin, who 
were holding on in 1907, and who 
are holding on now and will be 
holding on ten years from now. 
At least another 5 per cent of the 
million must be either brokers or 
real speculators who are rich to- 
day and not quite so rich tomorrow, 
who lose and win, but always seem 
to manage to live. The brokers 
aren't broke and some of the 
gamblers aren’t. That takes care 
of 50 per cent of the million who 
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will be buying things right along. 

From talks I have had with 
many well informed men it is hard 
to believe that more than 10 per 
cent out of the remaining 50 per 
cent have been hit so badly that 
they are embarrassed financially 
If one read the papers hurriedly 
one would believe that George 
Baker lost more money than any- 
one in the United States. He comes 
in the *“never sell” class and if he 
decides to economize any it isn’t 
going to affect any factory. Of 
those who have been hit some have 
lost as much as $2,000, some a great 
deal more. But no one to whom 
I have talked believes that more 
than 100,000 families are out of 
purchasing for the time being. 
That loss of buying power is not 
as bad as a strike in the steel dis- 
trict where all purchasing power 
stops. 

If one-sixth of the men em- 
ployed in the pig iron and steel 
industry went on strike, there would 
result an actual, real loss in pur- 
chasing power of $800,000 a day 
or $24,000,000 a month. A three- 
months’ strike would result in an 
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specialized to be sure—that’s why 
they command reader interest 
and insure you advertising dol- 
lars’ worth. These monthly bul- 
letins on each field, issued as a 
service by the above publications, 
are sent to advertisers and pro- 
spective advertisers free. They 
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that you want . . ~ and need to 
enable you to better understand 
the changing tides. Write for 
them today. 
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Four Months’ Progress 


The New Haven Times, formerly 
The Times-Union, shows astonish- pr 
ing progress under new ownership 
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actual loss of $72,000,000. John 
Skelton Williams, former Federal 
Reserve Board member pointed out 
in 1921 that the unemployment then 
current had cut $10,000,000,000 
from purchasing power. 

Those are real and actual losses 
and yet business survived. And 
those losses were loss of income 
from which purchases are made of 
products that keep the wheels of 
mass production turning. 

Big purchasing and extravagant 
buying of *high-priced merchandise 
by people who aren't accustomed 
to luxuries is natural when big 
winnings are the rule in the stock 
market, but quantity sales are, gen- 
erally speaking, unaffected by the 
somewhat diminished purchasing 
power of the less than 100,000 
families who have been hit by the 
crash. Some of the worst hit have 
jobs which enable them to go on 
eating their food, buying their 
clothes and purchasing from in- 
come the things which advertising 
has made them want. The vast 
majority of the American people 
who buy goods on the instalment 
plan, whether it is automobiles, real 
estate, radio or household goods, do 
so out of anticipation of regular in- 
come and not from speculative 
transactions. 

There is only one thing that can 
hurt business and that is the way 
a man thinks. If he is thinking 
wrong, as Dave Bush was, about 
not buying something that he had 
decided to get and which was well 
within his means, he is going to 
hurt business. If management 
draws in its horns, stops going 
ahead in its normal way, or lays 
off men or makes drastic cuts in 
wages, it is going to hurt business. 
But it will be because of wrong 
thought. 

The manager of an industrial 
corporation who sees straight, and 
most of them do, sees in the future 
an era of more easy money for 
legitimate business expansion. The 
best informed men in the country 
have looked into the matter and be- 
lieve that business is fundamentally 
sound. If the millions of dollars 
that have been employed in specu- 
lation come back even slightly di- 
minished, for business uses, an era 
of expansion should come on which 
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How do you like yourself? 


This book is actually a “‘mirror’’ designed 
to “‘show you up’’ to f— 


Makes 
at the 
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you decidedly uncomfortable, yet 

same time, provides the ‘‘kick ip 
nts’’ that every individual needs at 


least once a year. You'll wear this book 
out—and then write for copies for your 

friends. Would make an deal Christmas 
gift to friends and employees. 15,000 


copies 
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will assure every man willing to 
work a good wage, a sound future 
and a period of sane, progress in 
American industry. 

It is entirely possible to believe 
that the amount of money coming 
back into more legitimate business 
will more than counter-balance the 
loss, mostly in paper profits, which 
some writers have been playing up 
sO prominently in the recent past. 
Employment is sound and so long 
as progressive sound management 
looks calmly ahead to a* period of 
normal growth, the prospects, not 
only for increased sales, but even 
for increased purchasing power are 
viewed as being bright by some of 
the most representative business 
men in America. 

It is a good thing to remember, 
I told Dave Bush, who also runs a 
brush factory in the valley as well 
as operating three retail stores, that 
as long as men are steadily em- 
ployed at fair wages they are going 
to keep buying things out of in- 
come and anticipated income. An- 
other good thing to remember, I 
told him, is that the farmers are 
at our foundation and people begin 
to realize it in times like this. The 
surplus of wheat and corn and cot- 
ton is what the railroads struggle 
to carry. After the farmers eat at 
the first table themselves they pass 
on what is left to the bankers and 
the millionaires and the railroads. 
They sit back comfortably after 
their dinner and listen to the radio 
and let the rest of the world fight 
for the crumbs that fall from their 
abundant tables. 

For make no mistake about it, 
the farmer’s tables are becoming 
more abundant and agriculture is in 
a better position than it has been 
in a long time. Don’t forget how 
many millions of men close to the 
earth there are who are going to 
continue buying what they need and 
want. They and the men who 
work in the factories are the back- 
bone of our purchasing power, and 
that purchasing power hasn't even 
been crimped. 

And if you want to get really 
optimistic, I told Dave Bush, look 
back at some of the past disturb- 
ances in the stock market when we 
didn’t have a sound financial sys- 
tem, when money was scarce, when 
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the Whole United States 


is reached Quicker and Cheaper than 
from any other Major Shipping Point 


St. Louis, with its strategic position and 
superior transportation, holds the key to your 
greatest business problem. For Distribution 
—which means markets, population and 
buyers—is of paramount importance today. 


Close to the national center of population, 
the geographical center, and seven impor- 
tant centers of raw material and produc- 
tion, the St. Louis shipper operates from the 
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Within the immediate 500-mile St. Louis 
Circle alone are fifty million people,reached by 


.- airplane in from 1 to 5 hours 
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. freight within 24 to 72 hours 


Think what this means in speed, service and 
economy for the manufacturer who ships 
from the center instead of from the rim! 


But here is more than a natural district head- 
quarters. A special booklet, “Merchandise Distri- 
bution from St. Louis” shows how advantageously 


this great center serves the nation. Write for it! 
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When you want facts that 
are facts, and analysis un- 
colored by any selfish inter- 
est in your advertising ex- 
penditures, you must go to 
specialists who have the ex- 
perience and facilities to get 
the facts and the fearless- 
ness to present themas they 
are, as well as the judgment 
to present them with an ap- 
preciation of all the require- 
ments of your business. 


R-O,EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 








RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


COLOR 


AD DA AND 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E. 45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 
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there was commodity inflation and 
when there was real trouble. Then, 
I told him, you will thank your 
lucky stars you are alive right now 
to go after the business that is 
there waiting for the man who 
comes and gets it. A good thing 
to remember, I said, as I walked 
out of the store, is that we are 
living in a big progressive coun- 
try, that most of us old-timers have 
seen the country approaching the 
rocks many a time but it has never 
arrived there yet and never will, 
and a good thing for most people 
to forget is their broker’s tele- 
phone number. 

And with those last few words of 
what passes for wisdom, I walked 
out of the store. I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if later on that day 
he reconsidered his cancellation of 
the pictures he had ordered. I 
hope so. For it’s the way Dave 
Bush and the millions like him 
think from here on that is going 
to determine the immediate future 
of business. 





Campaign Planned to Adver- 
tise Wisconsin 


An annual appropriation of $100,000 
for advertising the recreational, indus- 
trial and agricultural attractions of Wis- 
consin will be provided in the budget of 
the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce as soon as the financing of that 
organization is completed. Many of the 
largest industries in the State are al- 
ready enrolled in the membership of 
the association, according to E. H. 
Kreuger, general secretary, who points 
out that previous efforts to advertise 
Wisconsin proved abortive because the 
financing was made to depend upon vol- 
untary contributions from persons rep- 
resenting certain groups or localities. 





L. I. Thomas Joins “Electrical 
Manufacturing” 


Leon I, Thomas, for eleven years 
managing editor of Factory, Chicago, 
now Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, has been appointed managing and 
engineering editor of Electrical Manu- 
facturing, published at New York by 
the Gage Publishing Company. 


A. A. Mueller Joins 
Weiss & Son 


Alfred A. Mueller, formerly treasurer 
of Stearns & Beale, New Yor » printers, 
has been appointed vice-president of 
John E. Weiss & Son, Inc., printer, of 
that city. 
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We’ve been too busy here in the midwest, 









minding our own business to pay much at- 
tention to Wall Street; Our “bulls” are of 
the Shorthorn variety and “bears”’ are literal 
ones—the kind 340 of our farmers saw in 
the Pacific Northwest this summer on the 


Jayhawker vacation special. . . . . . 


The farm market—particularly in Kansas—is 

stable and consistent. Its appetite for merchan- 

dise of character is insatiable. It’s your op- 
portunity this winter! 


MAIL & BREEZE 


ARTHUR CAPPER ROY R. MOORE 
Publisher Topeka, Kansas Adv. Mgr. 
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VER since the memorable Trojan 
episode, gift horses, regardless of 
impressiveness, have been objects of 
justifiable doubt. 

Advertising should not be accepted in 
the guise of a dispensation at the cost 


‘of a breach in the citadel of business; 


or, by the logic of analogy, as a miracu- 
lous intervention. 

Advertising has no canon of infallibility, 
no assured method except that which 
individually conforms to your necessities 
and opportunities. 

It is well, indeed, to “fear the Greeks 
bearing gifts.” Everything must be paid 
for sooner or later. Look for sound 
value, rather than magnified representa- 
tions that may prove hollow. 


The HOUSE of HUBBELL, Inc. =—— 
secre 
HUBBELL BUILDING q=7 


CLEVELAND, OHIO NV 
‘A 


An Advertising Agency bd 
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Mail-Order Advertising Is 
Not Decreasing 


To the Contrary, There Is Every Reason to Believe That Its Volume 
Is Greater Today Than Ever Before 


Tue Bryan ORGANIZATION 
ew York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Is it or is it not true that mail- 
order advertising has been con- 
stantly on the decrease for the last 
ten years and can you furnish me 
any facts and figures on this sub- 
ject? 

With the tremendous growth in 
all forms of advertising it would 
seem that mail-order advertising 
should have shared this growth even 
though the increase was not as 
large in proportion as the gains 
made by newspapers and other 
forms of advertising. 

Your advice in the present matter 
will be very much appreciated and 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
enclosed to facilitate your reply. 

Ww. . Bryan. 


FTER the receipt of Mr. 

Bryan’s inquiry we had a sim- 
ilar letter from A. Heath Onthank, 
Western manager of the market- 
ing division of the International 
Magazine Company, asking these 
questions : 

Is mail-order selling on the de- 
crease? 

If so, what are the principal rea- 
sons ? 

What lines of business, if any, 
are still selling successfully by 
mail ? 

We sent to both of these inquir- 
ers a list of articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications (which any other 
reader may have by asking for it) 
covering the subject in various 
phases. Direct-mail advertising, 
with particular reference to cata- 
logs, is something we have studied 
intensively and covered rather com- 
pletely during the last ten years 
as our readers well know. 

However, in view of the rather 
general idea that the mail-order 
business is on the decline—a senti- 
ment revealed by these two letters 
and other reactions we have re- 
ceived—this seemed to us to be a 
good time to survey the entire mail- 
order situation with the object of 
ascertaining conditions as they ac- 
tually exist. During the several 
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weeks that have elapsed since we 
received Mr. Bryan’s letter we have 
been making such an inquiry. Nec- 
essarily, on account of the limited 
time at our disposal, it has been 
rather sketchy; but, after digest- 
ing the voluminous amount of data 
we gathered, we are able to ad- 
vance a conclusicn which we be- 
lieve to be accurate. It is this: 

Mail-order advertising is increas- 
ing in both volume and effective- 
ness. By mail-order advertising we 
mean the catalogs and other mate- 
rial sent to the consumer and in 
some cases to the retailer by 
organizations selling their goods 
entirely or largely through this me- 
dium. We also mean the adver- 
tising that is done in newspapers, 
magazines, farm papers and other 
publications to establish institu- 
tional good-will for the houses is- 
suing the catalogs, promote reader 
interest in them and create sala- 
bility for the company’s products as 
a whole. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
so-called direct-mail advertising is 
growing in similar proportions. 
There is rather a nice distinction 
between the terms “mail order” 
and “direct mail” although, prac- 
tically speaking, they mean the 
same thing. The distinction is ar- 
bitrary, and made wholly for con- 
venience. 

When we speak of direct mail 
we mean specifically the use of 
this kind of material by organiza- 
tions that are not, in the strict 
sense of the word, mail-order 
houses—by manufacturers using it 
to supplement their selling effort 
to the jobber, to the retailer and 
even to the consumer; by the job- 
ber selling to the retailer and by 
the retailer attracting more business 
to his store. We mention this di- 
rect-mail increase not because it 
has any essential bearing on the 
questions brought up by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Onthank (they are con- 
cerned, presumably, only with what 
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* Typographer 








DESIGNER OF 
MAGAZINES 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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More than 
ONE MILLION* 


—combined circulation in a 
list of weekly, monthly and 
quarterly papers and maga- 
zines. Good rates; alert 
reader interest. Listed in 
S. R. & D. Service. Detailed 
information and sample cop- 
ies promptly on request. 


*1,031,222, to be exact! 


Lamar & Whitmore 


810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
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the mail-order houses are doing) 
but because it seems to belong in 
any complete discussion of this gen- 
eral subject. 

Mr. Bryan is entirely right in, 
his thought that mail-order adver- 
tising must have shared in the “tre- 
mendous growth” experienced by 
all other mediums used to create 
consumer acceptance and get sell- 
ing messages to the attention of 
various classes of trade. It has, 
and what is more, its growth and 
efficiency are going to continue on 
a steadily expanding pattern. 

It is easy to see why a some- 
what opposing idea has been and 
is more or less prevalent. The 
reason is to be found in the spec- 
tacular way in which Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company and Montgomery 
Ward and Company have, during the 
last two or three years, been break- 
ing into the retail chain-store busi- 
ness. The expansion of these 
chains has been so rapid and showy 
that for the moment the Sears and 
Ward catalogs, with their combined 
circulation of around 15,000,000, 
have been overlooked. 

Sears and Ward, while unhesi- 
tatingly revealing their sales vol- 
ume and gross and net profits to 
anybody who is sufficiently inter- 
ested to inquire, are coy when it 
comes to telling what part their 
chain stores have had in adding to 
the grand total. But it is signifi- 
cant to know, in this connection, 
that Sears has recently announced 
a notable increase in its mail-order 
sales, without reference to the 
chain-store end. We have heard 
it suggested, and this seems rea- 
sonable, that the chain stores are 
not yet making a financial showing 
worth talking about. This prob- 
ably is not very far from the truth, 
and were the real facts known, we 
strongly suspect that the mail-order 
divisions of these two great busi- 
nesses would be revealed as feeding 
the chains rather than the other 
way around. Naturally, owing to 
the secretive policies of Sears and 
Ward in this regard, we cannot 
quote chapter or verse in proof of 
the statement just made, but we 
sincerely believe we are right. 

Meanwhile, it is common knowl- 
edge that Sears and Ward are in- 
vesting more actual money in mail- 
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The buying powers of the 5,648 Golf Clubs of America 
in the last 10 months have sent 7,812 inquiries direct to 
GOLFDOM relative to items desired for purchase. © 


Among these are: 


Beverages - - ~ - 212 
Caddie badges - - - 76 
China and glassware - 312 
Confectionery - - ~ 108 
Dining room equipment - 397 
Dish washers - - - 71 
Electric systems - - 65 
Fencing - - - - 136 
Furniture - - - - 107 
Kitchen equipment - - 248 
Pipe - - - - - 147 
Refrigerating machines - 65 
Silverware ~ -- - 83 


Ask us for a detailed report of how GOLFDOM can 
build your sales volume among Golf Clubs. 


There is only one magazine covering the business end 
of the golf field. GOLFDOM is received each month by 
EVERY golf club president, house manager, green- 
chairman, greenkeeper and professional in the country. 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
236 N. Clark St. - - = Chicago 


New York City: Chicago: 
Axsro GayYLor Pacific Coast: Hattert Core Dwioent H. Earty 
20 Vesey St. 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 100 No. LaSalle St. 
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SALES 


INSTALLMENT 


BRANCH 
EXECUTIVE 


Man who has successfully managed 
sales forces and whose earnings are 
over $5,000 is invited to reply to 
this advertisement. 


Specialty sales experience and man- 
agement is preferred but not re- 
quired. Ability to organize, train 
and hold men is important; and 
applicants should have a record of 
profitable operation. 


The business is thoroughly estab- 
lished and the man selected will 
have the benefit of the experience 
and cooperation of other successful 
executives. Salary and monthly 
bonus. 


Please submit detailed information 
including age, education, past ex- 
perience, present earnings. 


Address “X,” Box 80 
Printers’ Ink 














WANTED 
A Real Advertising 


Agency Salesman 


with authority to place adver- 
tising. Perhaps you are an 
account executive. Maybe an 
agency principal, where 
present relations lack some 
needed element for success. But 
if you can sell, and can prove it, 
know the agency business and 
are possessed of financial and 
social standing, a substantial 
Chicago agency, with full recog- 
nition, offers you a desirable op- 
portunity which will make you 
an important factor and an ulti- 
mate partner. Your communi- 


cation must be direct and will be 
kept in strict confidence. Our 
organization has been advised of 
this advertisement. 

Address ‘*Z,’’ Box 81, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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order promotion than ever before 
“in their history. They are print- 
ing larger, better and more cata- 
logs—also advertising them more 
ambitiously. If mail order were 
the lame duck some people picture 
it to be, astute business men such 
as General R. E. Wood and George 
B. Everitt, presidents of these two 
institutions, naturally would not 
be shoveling good money into it. 


Mail-Order Prosperity 


But there are plenty of instances 
of pronounced mail-order prosper- 
ity in which the chain-store angle 
does not figure even remotely. One 
of these is the Chicago Mail Order 
Company, which does not sell a 
dollar’s worth of merchandise ex- 
cept by mail. In 1928 this com- 
pany enjoyed the greatest year iu 
its history, both in the way of sales 
volume and net profits; and the 
present year, according to current 
indications, will leave 1928 far be- 
hind. The catalog has an unprec- 
edently large circulation and the 
consumer acceptance program car- 
ried on in its behalf is large and 
ambitious. 

In addition, there are scores and 
even hundreds of smaller organi- 
zations selling exclusively by mail. 
These range all the way from gen- 
eral merchandise and women’s ap- 
parel houses down to _ specialty 
firms which seem to have invaded 
practically every worth-while field. 
They show every evidence of pros- 
perity, and, answering the queries 
brought up by Mr. Bryan, Mr. On- 
thank and others, they are active 
advertisers, both in the way of di- 
rect-mail material and in the use of 
publication space designed to bring 
inquiries for their mail pieces and 
accentuate customer interest in 
them. 

All the foregoing has to do with 
selling goods at retail. There is also 
to be noted a pronounced increase 
in the use of mail-order facilities 
by manufacturers and wholesalers 
who sell goods to the dealer. Or- 
ganizations such as Butler Brothers 
and the recently absorbed Ameri- 
can Wholesale Corp., which are 
pre-eminently mail-order houses, 
are now issuing catalogs of a bet- 
ter quality than ever before in their 
history and are advertising them 
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PROBLEM? 


Let us suggest how it can be brought 
direct to important executives or a mul- 
titude of consumers with a talking 
motion picture. Produced at a moder- 
ate cost and projected with 





the mest inexpensive portable motion 
picture device on the market. 


Gets your sales message or merchan- 
dising plan over through the two most 
sensitive faculties of man—Eye and 
Ear! 


Stan-a-phone can be projected in a 
small sales office or in an auditorium 
seating 700. Easily transported. 


In silent films, too, we are serving 
America’s foremost advertisers. Write 
for particulars to 





FILM ADVERTISING CO. 
220 W, 42nd St., N.Y. 6, 
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To the man 
who plans 


Sales Campaigns 


This book will give basic merchandising data for the 
entire U. S.—by state, by counties, by towns of 1000 up 


AR more than the details of 100 princi- 

pal trading areas are given in the new 

edition of “A Study of All American 
Markets.” 

With utmost ease you can assemble sales 
facts for any portion of the United States— 
standardized and up-to-the-minute. Twenty- 
four retail classifications are made, 7 whole- 
sale, and 6 chain store. Population, savings 

A STUDY of accounts—all possible data is marshalled to 
ALL AMERICAN sopermit you to route salesmen and plan cam- 
paigns with highest efficiency. 
MARKETS This book has been impartially produced 
New Edition and represents the net of thousands of dol- 
lars invested in research. 


How to get your copy 


The gratis distribution of this volume is lim- 
ited to business executives who are inter- 
ested in the utility of newspaper advertising. 
Inquiries should be written on business sta- 
tionery and $1 enclosed to cover postage and 
packing. Otherwise The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities reserves the right to charge 
the production cost of $15 a copy. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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in business papers just as ambi- 
tiously. We believe the number of 
catalogs printed by these two firms 
is not as large as in former years, 
but this rather than indicating any 
dwindling of the mail-order method 
of selling is due rather to a sen- 
sibly economic policy of no longer 
trying to sell retailers who can 
never be built up into profitable 
customers. 

Also, it must not be forgotten 
that manufacturers and jobbers 
everywhere seem to be turning to- 
ward it as a means of “covering” 
their trade weekly or monthly, in- 
stead of depending upon their sales- 
men to get the business by visiting 
the retailer two or three times a 
year. It has been demonstrated 
that a manufacturer can sell goods 
to the retailer by mail at a cost of 
from 7% to 10 per cent on sales. 
If he could afford to send out 
salesmen as frequently as it is nec- 
essary to have some sort of direct 
contact with his trade he would 
not use mail order at all. As it is 
though he combines the two and 
each is able to supplement the other 
in a way that keeps volume up and 
selling expense down. This is a 
sound and healthy use of the mails 
which is making an increasingly 
large place for itself in the selling 
scheme. It is an economic develop- 
ment which long since has passed 
the experimental stage—jEd. 
Printers’ INK. 


Changes in Staff of Vancouver 


’ 
“Star’ 

The Vancouver Star, recently ac- 
quired by the Interprovincial News- 
papers, Ltd., has appointed A. R. Mackie 
as general manager. J. C. MacQuarrie, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Edmonton, Alta., Sulletin, has been 
made advertising manager of the Star. 
Cc. A. Allen Heeney, formerly with the 
Vancouver Province, is his assistant. 

Dale S. Reno, formerly with the 
Hearst organization, has been made cir- 
culation manager of the Star. 

George M. Bell is president of the 
Interprovincial Newspapers, Ltd. 


E. A. Parks Appointed by 
“Arkansas Farmer” 

E. A. Parks, for the last six years 
director of research and advertising 
sales director for Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, has joined the Arkansas 
Farmer, Little Rock, as director of ad- 
vertising. 
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Unusual 

Advertising Man 
Seeks 

Unusual Opportunity 


This man knows selling whether 
by advertising, personal contact or 
direct-by-mail, for he has handled 
these problems for an entire in- 
dustry and for a prominent manu- 
facturer investing five millions 
annually in advertising. 


He has learned to work with 
others toward a common goal; to 
organize and delegate work; to 
accomplish with economy and effi- 
ciency. He has reached executive 
caliber. 


Still, he is but 33, American born, 
married, well educated, an Epis- 
copalian. A human sort of man 
who likes to work. Ambitious to 
tackle a hard problem that will 
compensate him in proportion to 
his contributions. 


Address “A,” Box 82 
Printers’ Ink 

















Publicity 


A publicity director who 
has about completed his 
job as organizer and head 
of the publicity depart- 
ment of an international 


corporation for several 
years is ready to serve 
some well established ex- 
ecutive or firm in personal 
or business publicity. 


Exceptionally fine refer- 
ences from present cénnec- 
tion and others. Salary 


$9,000. 
Inquiries Invited 
Box ABC, Printers’ Ink 




















YOUNG WOMAN . 


with home economics 
and editorial training, 
available for imme- 
diate connection with 
national advertiser or 
household publica- 
tion in New York or 
vicinity. Background 
ten years magazine 
experience — contact- 
ing with manufactur- 
ers. Address “B,” Box 
83, Printers’ Ink. 








For 
Radio 
Advertising 


Now advertising manager 
of one of the largest ra- 
dio manufacturers, this 
man has grown up with 
radio. {He seeks a posi- 
tion preferably with a 
smaller radio advertiser 
or an agency. {He will 
contribute, as advertising 
manager, contact execu- 
tive, or copy writer, a 
matured experience in 
advertising and merchan- 
dising along with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the 
radio industry and a 
noteworthy flair for copy 
that is not fancy but 
sells. 


Address “E,” Box 86 
Printers’ Ink 
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RCA Victor Corporation 
Formed 


According to James G. Harbord, pres- 
ident of the Radio Corporation of "Amer- 
ica, this company together with the 
General Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company will organize the RCA Victor 
Corporation. Beginning January 1, the 
new company will carry on research ac- 
tivities as well as the engineering, manu- 
facturing and selling activities in con- 
nection with radio sets, talking machines 
and other home entertainment devices 
now sold by the Radio-Victor Corpora- 
tion and manufactured by the General 
Electric and Westinghouse companies. 

E, Shumaker, president of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, will 
be president of the new compan _ b 
viepodusident of the Ra io Cor- 


Ray, 
poration of America and head of the 
resent selling organization for both 


Jictor and RCA, will be vice-president 
in charge of sales of the RCA Victor 
commene. H. C. Grubbs, vice-president 
in charge of the Victor Talking Machine 
Division, will continue in that capacity 
and Alfred Weiland, formerly vice- 
president in charge of ’ production of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, will 
be vice-president in charge of all manu- 
facturing activities of the new company. 

The executive and sales headquarters 
of the RCA Victor Corporation will be 
at New York. 


W. C. Hecker Heads Curtis 
Pneumatic 


Walter C. Hecker, formerly senior 
vice-president of the Curtis Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, has been elected 
president o "that company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, which include the 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company, 
the Curtis Saw Company and the “Sy 
Clutch Disc Company. e succeeds E 


Steedman, who will retain his place : 
the board of directors. Mr. Hecker has 
been with the Curtis company since 1905, 
having been sales manager and secretary 
before he became vice-president. 


Catholic Papers Form Group 


The following Catholic publications 
have formed a combination advertising 


roup: the Philadelphia Standard and 
imes, Hartford, Conn., Catholic Tran- 
script, Baltimore, Catholic Review, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Catholic Union and Times 


and the Brooklyn, N. Y., Tablet. The 
M. R. Barrett Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointe stern rep- 
resentative and Joseph H. Meier, Chi- 
cago, Western representative. 


Sausage Account to Chandler 
Agency 


The Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New England, Boston, has ap- 
pointed the C. A. Chandler Advertising 
Company, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers are 
being used. 
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The job: a 6-color 
floor-covering cata- 
log. Run: 1,500,000. 
Speedessential. Other 
bidders demanded 2 
months. We took 3 
weeks. It's all in know- 
ing how. May we 
show you the result? 





PRINTING CO., INC. 


209 W. 38th St., New York City 
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Concerning an 
Advertising Manager, 
Plus 


As an agency executive I have come to 
know the work of an advertising man- 
ager who, for readily explainable rea- 
sons, is planning to leave his present 
connection. 


He is quick-thinking, aggressive, an or- 
ganizer who knows how to get things 
done and who works just as hard as 
anyone from whom he exacts work. He 
has achieved an outstanding success in 
his present position with an interna- 
tionally known manufacturer. 


Thirty-one years old, he has had a well 
grounded sales experience serving as a 
background for his advertising knowl- 
edge and ability. He is of the execu- 
tive type and things just naturally be- 
gin to happen when he takes off his 
coat and keep on happening until the 
job is completed. 


If you are interested, I shall be glad 
to acquaint you with the facts in re- 
gard to this man or to arrange an in- 
terview. Address “G,” Box 89, P. I. 








An Opportunity 


for an 


Agency Executive 


ARE a moderate-sized advertising 

agency in New York City. Weare 

fully recognized—have a worth-while list 

of accounts—and a fine reputation for 
creative service. 


An Advertising Agency executive whocan 
secure profitable business—will find an 
unusual opportunity in our organization, 
He will be made vice-president, given a 
sizable stock interest, and the chance to 
earn all the money that his ability can 
command. Financial investment is not 
required—but the man must be self-sup- 
porting from the very start. 


We'd like to meet the kind of a man we 
have in mind. Write in full confidence. 
The members of our staff know of this 
advertisement. 


Address “‘PRESIDENT”’ 
Box 87 Printers’ Ink 
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Killing Profits by Cost 


Reduction 





(Continued from page 8) 
been constant. But Mr. Woodruff 
has kept his executives looking for- 
ward to the undeveloped market, 
and the methods required to reach 
that goal have offset generally ris- 
ing distribution costs in other lines. 

Pioneering by the Coca-Cola 
Company has reached a point in 
many instances that would be re- 
garded as daring by many business 
men—but it has invariably paid. 
Nearly two years ago, all salesmen 
were notified that since national 
distribution had been reached their 
function in the future would be 
that of service men—studying the 
potential markets of distributors 
and helping them to increase their 
sales. It is of interest that Mr. 
Woodruff has recently been elected 
president of The White Company, 
manufacturer of motor trucks and 
buses, succeeding his friend and 
associate, the late Walter C-. 
White, and that he is now running 
both that corporation and the Coca- 
Cola Company. 

It has been my privilege to dis- 
cuss with all of the men named, 
and a number of others equally 
successful, the problem of rising 
distribution costs during recent 
years. Their methods vary as 
widely as their businesses, but all 
have this in common: they use 
records to spot mistakes rather than 
to exhibit achievements. Not long 
ago I was in the Philadelphia of- 
fice of Bernard Davis, president of 
La France Textile Industries, while 
he was looking over a semi-annual 
report showing that all records for 
production and efficiency had been 
broken. He read off some of the 
figures and then remarked, “I can 
see nothing but the mistakes.” 

Needless to say there is a vast 
difference between any cost-cutting 
program based on this point of 
view and that which starts with 
the idea that a business has reached 
or is nearing the peak of its mar- 
ket. In the latter case, the elimi- 
nation of visible waste brings the 
manufacturer inevitably to a stone 
wall beyond which he cannot go 
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| gipesanga caused by a blistered heel put 
a star quarterback out of the game and 
cost his team the championship. 


Imperfections caused by blistered 
mats ruined a campaign and a valuable 
account changed agencies. Thus do 
trifles cause tragedies and small mistakes 
cost millions. 


Even in matrix making, it’s the little 
things that count. In conditioning the 
matrix paper, in impressing it into the 
patterns and in the drying process, our 
own little tricks make Selco mats blister- 
proof. Furthermore, Selcos are firm and 
durable. They give sharp, clear, perfect 
reproductions. 


It will cost you no more to insure every 
campaign against local mishandling 
through the use of Selco blister-proof 
mats. 


Let us prove to you how much better 
results Selco mats will give you. Send us 
your pattern plates or let us make them 
for you. Try Selcos on your next cam- 


paign. 
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Well-known Art Man 
Now on the Market 


Today I’m putting myself on 
the market—available at once 
to the first agency, department 
store or art service who can 
use me either as an art direc- 
tor or as a creative artist to 
head up an art department. 


For years I've had my own 
studio—but I don’t like the 
business side of operating a 
studio. I want to spend 
my time on creative work. 


Substantial background in 
mail order fashion work, post- 
ers, portraits, modern fash- 
ions, window displays—all 
types of commercial illustra- 
tion, both visuals and finished 
work. 


Address “H,” Box 88 
Printers’ Ink 























AVAILABLE 
Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Manager 


We know a man experienced in every 
phase of advertising. An advertising 
manager who can himself execute every 
advertising detail from budgeting and 
controlling the appropriation, planning 
the sales campaign, copy, layout, pro- 
duction, agency procedure, magazine, 
radio, newspaper, outdoor, direct-mail, 
dealer helps, etc., to point-of-sale. Long 
experience in merchandising the sales 
and advertising activities to adver- 
tiser’s sales organization, jobber, dealer 
and distribution outlets. Personally sold 
wholesale and retail. An unusually 
broad and diversified experience. Now 
employed, age 30, university education, 
clean cut personality, seeks hard propo- 
sition. Address “N,” Box 233, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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without cutting into quality or ser- 
vice. Even when he resists this 
temptation his product falls behind 
by failing to keep pace with that 
of competitors, and cost reduction 
becomes in effect a process of red 
ink liquidation. 

The banker whose observation 
furnished the initial impulse for 
this article—and others with whom 
I have talked—are fully aware 
that no exact line may be drawn 
between the amount of energy or 
thought that should be devoted to 
operation and that to be devoted 
to promotion or development. But 
he points out that commercial loans 
are made on next year’s prospects 
rather than on last year’s earnings. 
These earnings, in other words, are 
important only as an indication of 
how the company’s management 
may be expected to function in the 
future. 

Cost reduction in plants or busi- 
nesses where it has been carried to 
the point of cutting into profits 
through the operations outlined is 
generally looked on as something 
which may be done once and for 
all. Ford has always described it 
as a continuing process, designed 
to put better value into his prod- 
ucts and therefore to widen mar- 
kets, rather thar. to increase profits. 
When the first aim is achieved, it 
goes without saying, the second 
follows automatically. 

The point of view from which 
the problem is approached is proba- 
bly more important than the time 
devoted to it. While this may be 
minimized by the man who thinks 
his market is exhausted, there can 
be no question that it has a tremen- 
dous influence on advertising and 
sales organizations. A business that 
expects to stand still or recede is 
likely to take a defensive attitude 
which is almost always sensed by 
its customers. 





New Accounts for Porter- 


Eastman-Byrne 

The Channer Securities Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
The Jel Sert Company, f roducts 
concern of that city, has also placed its 
advertising account with Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne. Newspapers, business publica- 
tions and.direct mail will be used. 
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The Salesman's 
IDEA 
INCLIBATOR 
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The Ideal Holiday Gift for Salesmen 


HIS four-volume library, edited by 

Maxwell Droke, is packed with new 
ideas for the man who sells. Here 
is modern material to meet changing 
conditions—the much talked of “New 
Competition.” 


Salesmen will find here a wealth of prac- 
tical plans. Executives will glean sug- 
gestions that may be passed along the 
sales force. House-organ editors will 
gain inspiration for a hundred issues. 
Just the thing for a Holiday remem- 
brance to your salesmen, or that friend 
interested in sales subjects. 


The Salesman’s Idea Incubator comes 
entirely on approval. Only $3.98 for the 
four volumes. Special prices in quantities. 
Return for full credit if you aren’t more 


than pleased. Ask for your 
examination set today. Use 
the handy form below. 


A Library of 
Sales Making 
Material .......-. 


Vol. I, “The Joy of The Job” 
is a series of short talks with 
salesmen on the opportunities 
of salesmanship. 


2 ‘“‘Famous Sales And How 
They Were Made” recounts 
actual instances of “‘dotted- 
line’ selling against big odds. 


3 “The Road That Leads to 
Sales Success” is the title of 
practical, helpful Volume 3. 


4. **Salesmanship ‘Goes Mod- 
ern’”’ is the timely topic dis- 
cussed in Volume 4. 


BUSINESS LETTER INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


4. VOLUMES | 





FREE EXAMINATION 


Bustness Letter Institute, Inc., 


| 
~ 98 | P._O. Box 611-W, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
ome | Send me, all charges paid, your four-volume 
| set, “The Salesman’s Idea Incubator.” I 
will either remit $3.98 in full payment, or 
on Approval | return the books within 10 days. 
r | NOME otc cs cccvcdvcscccovesevesoonsesess 
Write for kine 
PROS $e deci. wd. vendinesesc dk V es weee 
Quantity Prices | rss... 2S BES 
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One of the criti- 


oneen Big cisms which have 
ompany been directed at 

and Its some of the great 
Consumers mergers is the 


fact that the new executives don’t 
keep as close to the consuming 
public as the old executives did 
when they were running smaller 
concerns. Just what the customer 
wants to buy, what his changes in 
buying habits are and the trends 
in style, are watched carefully by 
the man running his own business. 
When he gets into a great organi- 
zation, so say some of the critics, 
he is more than likely to sit in a 
chair and be more interested in 
stock quotations than he is in what 
the consumers are thinking about. 
And yet several incidents recently 
tend to prove that in some of the 
very largest companies the big ex- 
ecutives know the value of keeping 
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close to the person with the pocket- 
book no matter how big their com- 
pany may become. 

A good example is J. S. McCul- 
loh, president of the New York 
Telephone Company, who runs a 
series of meetings for prominent 
users of the telephone to discover 
their complaints and rectify them. 
He believes in keeping his ear close 
to the ground. In like manner, 
H. J. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc., a com- 
pany which has 780,000 housewives 
as its customers, does not feel that 
his company is so big that he 
doesn’t need first-hand informa- 
tion. 

Last fall he spent nineteen days 
in nineteen. cities through the 
Southwest, riding on nineteen dif- 
ferent trucks, and talked to over 
500 of the company’s customers. 


- He did this in order to get first- 


hand information as to what his 
customers wanted. The informa- 
tion he obtained was used in con- 
nection with forecasting and plan- 
ning for the coming year with re- 
spect to what the company was 
going to buy and distribute to its 
780,000 customers. 

No company can ever afford to 
grow so big that it neglects to find 
out just what its customers are buy- 
ing and the motives which influence 
them. The tendency of some great 
mergers to neglect this obvious 
fact will always remain the small 
manufacturer’s great opportunity. 
The organization. which has grown 
big almost overnight because of a 
great merger, cannot afford, in 
fairness to its stockholders and its 
employees, to overlook the needs 
and the wants of its individual cus- 
tomers. The executive who is too 
dignified to ride a truck or make 
a call on a consumer is not a good 
representative of the stockholders 
of his company. 





How Is It is ~~ grory 
to suppose read- 
Business? ers of PRINTERS’ 
INK may expect something in the 
way of an analysis of business, 
now that the recent liquidation 
of the stock market seems to be 
over. 
First of all, it must not be for- 
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gotten that only a small minority 
of the country’s population ever 
speculates in the stock market. 

There were those who got caught 
who had been expecting to buy 
homes, automobiles, fur coats, din- 
ing room furniture and what not 
and some of these will have to 
postpone their purchases. There 
are others—a smaller number— 
who will never again possess what 
they thought they owned. There 
are many who sold securities at an 
advance over the cost price. There 
are thousands upon thousands who 
held what they had and will con- 
tinue to receive dividend checks. 
Dividends don’t decline when stock 
prices find a more stable level, so 
long as profits hold. Profits con- 
tinue so long as people buy. Peo- 
ple buy so long as they have money 
with which to purchase. They 
have money so long as their jobs 
are secure. 

That is the crux of the situa- 
tion. 

A few other sidelights: Instal- 
ment payments are met out of in- 
come—wages—not out of paper 
profits on the stock market. A 
buyer of an automobile or radio 
set who has met half his payments 
is not going to forfeit his purchase 
so long as he has a job that brings 
him the same wages or salary he 
has been getting. 

People will now have time to 
pay their debts. They have been 
sobered by events of the last two 
weeks, even though they didn’t lose 
accent. That will be a good thing 
for all concerned. 

People will now have more time 
to devote to their business. A 
man’s principal job, be he manager 
or employee, is not at the receiv- 
ing end of a ticker tape. He can’t 
do the principal job justice if his 
thought is centered on something 
else. For a long pull his job is 
the best thing in the world to 
invest in. 

There’s nothing wrong in the idea 
of spending. Even overspending 
may have its advantages. Iniquity 
enters the picture when people have 
nothing to spend. This can’t hap- 
pen so long as people have jobs 
that bring a living wage and some- 
thing more, 
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Anent ra agearee A who 
’ sells anything to 
Women's women—and that 
Styles includes almost 
everybody—would do well to focus 
a weather eye on current develop- 
ments in women’s fashions. We 
refer, of course, to the determined 
effort that is being made to bring 
back such things as longer dresses, 
corsets, veils, and other items of 
women’s apparel that so many of 
us were quite confident had been 
definitely and irrevocably deposed. 
It is an interesting situation. 
The style trend that culminated in 
the summer of 1929, with its steady 
march toward scantiness in women’s 
attire, appeared not only to have 
the sanction of most women but 
actually to have received its initial 
impulse from a demand originating 
with women for more sensible and 
less restraining garments. The 
medical profession hailed this trend 
as a distinct aid in maintaining 
health. Indeed many prominent 
medical authorities urged that men 
might very well imitate women’s 
fashions and shed some excess 
clothing. 

Now it seems that the style trend 
has turned. Women’s garments, 
if our meagre comprehension of 
present-day styles is correct, are 
not only to be longer and fuller 
but also more plentiful. Miss Fan- 
nie Hurst, the novelist, is seriously 
disturbed about it and remarks: 
“We are going right back to where 
we started from—and yet we laugh 
at the ‘quaint’ fashions of the 
00's!” She urges women to resist 
the new fall fashions to the last. 

And right there appears to be 
the crucial point. As we stated 
previously, the trend toward scanti- 
ness in women’s garments primarily 
originated with women. They 
asked for fewer and shorter deta 
and manufacturers gave them what 
they wanted. Seemingly they were 
satisfied. So were the manufac- 
turers—for a time. Now: the 
women’s wear industry wants 
women to do a style turn-about. 
The question is: Can industry in- 
duce women to give up their new- 
found freedom in clothes and go 
back to the hampering restrictions 
of pre-war days? 
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The answer to that question is 
going to be of the utmost concern 
to every manufacturer selling to 
women because it will unmistak- 
ably delineate precisely how far 
the producer may go in dictating 
the style trend. 

Our own opinion is that the man- 
ufacturer will win—and hands 
down at that. 

Incidentally, it may sound utterly 
ridiculous and yet it is entirely true 
that manufacturers as far removed 
from the women’s garment indus- 
try as the automobile producers 
have a decided interest in the out- 
come of this strife. We base that 
remark on a statement recently 
made by L. Clayton Hill, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Dietrich, Inc., famous designers of 
automobile bodies de luxe. 

Mr. Hill’s statement was made in 
the course of an address before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
at a meeting held a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Hill spoke about the back to 
’ nature movement, as evidenced by 
the scantiness of feminine wear- 
ing apparel, and said that this ten- 
dency in women’s style has been 
responsible, in part, for the move- 
ment toward convertible automo- 
bile bodies. This movement is so 
pronounced, said Mr. Hill, that 
he thought the day would come 
when the convertible car might be 
produced as a leading unit on a 
mass production basis within the 
low-priced field. 

Now that garment manufacturers 
appear to be determined to lead 
women away from nature, will Mr. 
Hill have to revise his statement? 


Human The — = 
nounced last wee 

Machinery by the Westing- 

house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, to provide pensions for 
employees who retire at a certain 
age, is a recognition on the part 
of management of an important 
principle. Depreciation in human 
machinery, under this plan, is con- 
sidered a proper charge against 
production costs. Other industries 
have long felt that it pays to treat 
such a charge as a regular operat- 
ing expense because of the bene- 
ficial effect upon workers which a 
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knowledge of security gives them. 
When workers are continually 
worried about their future they are 
poor producers. When a man 
knows that he will be entitled to a 
definite income after the best 
years of his productive capacity 
have been spent he carries on with 
confidence and enthusiasm. 

The Westinghouse plan not only 
provides an earned reward for the 
employee based upon his length of 
service, but also allows each man 
to buy additional retirement income 
for himself at a favorable rate. 
The company’s part of the pro- 
gram is to be operated under a 
deed of trust. 

The adoption of the plan marks 
another step in a trend which is 
of great significance to the future 
industrial life of the nation. A 
well-conceived plan, far removed 
from the dole or charity pension 
idea, gives the self-respecting em- 
ployee an opportunity to remove 
fear from his life and gives him 
assurance that he will live out his 
years in comfort. 

Just as a reduction in wages 
causes men to stop buying and 
slows up the whole industrial proc- 
ess, a good annuity plan not only 
has an excellent effect on morale 
but enables a family to buy now 
what it needs, knowing that the 
future is being taken care of. 

The Westinghouse plan will ef- 
fect almost 40,000 employees. Other 
plans now being considered will 
effect several hundred thousand 
more workers. The results of 
such a movement cannot help hav- 
ing a stabilizing effect upon busi- 
ness. It means in the long run 
that industry can confidently look 
forward to a gain in real purchas- 
ing power of one or two billion 
dollars a year from men who 
would ordinarily have been out of 
the market. 

Not only is it logical for man- 
agement to look out for its faithful 
employees by removing fear and 
so adding to their present produc- 
tive capacity, but it is entirely pos- 
sible to believe that the trend to- 
ward pension plans will eventually 
prove the greatest boon to future 
business expansion the country has 
ever known. 
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into OLD CLASSICS .. 


N the modern “Battle of the Books” the old favorites have 
had a real selling tussle. It’s strictly a copy job to make 
the classics as interesting as our new literary flames. We must 
show that Don Quixote’s pursuit of “‘villainy” is as fascinating 
as Dodsworth’s pursuit of culture—that Ivanhoe is as romantic 
as Beau Geste—that Mr. Pickwick’s Sam Weller is as funny as 
Wodehouse’s Jeeves. 


Copy of the type that has been prepared for the house of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons can bring results that make book- 
sellers smile again at the mention of Carlyle and Dickens. 


An agency handling for a period of years such accounts as 
those listed below must produce results. 


Some of our CLIENTS 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.-Simon and Schus- 
ter-The Pelman Institute of America-Thomas 
Nelson & Sons (New Century Library)-E. Fougera 
& Co. (Rigaud-Mary Garden Perfumes)—John C. 
Winston Co. (Dictionary)—Sherwin Cody School 
of English-American Business Builders, Inc.-Dou- 
bleday Doran & Co. (Star Dollar Library)—Ann- 
ette Kellermann, Inc.—Carl Henry Cigars. 


SCHWAB and BEATTY, INC. 


Member AAAA 
THE TESTED-COPY PLAN in Advertising 
151 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 








Advertising Club News 


E. S. Friendly Describes News- 
paper Advertising Trends 


Improvement in copy is perhaps the 
most pronounced and widely felt of the 
new trends * in newspaper advertising, 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager of 
the New York un, told members of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce at a luncheon 
meeting during the recent week of con- 
ventions at Chicago. 

Increased competition among adver- 
tisers for reader attention and the many 
distractions of this swift and busy age 
have made it necessary to produce better 
copy, Mr. Friendly said. The result 
has been that the writing is better, 
simpler and more concise. In sheer liter- 
ary merit, in simplicity of style and in 
the manner of presentation of idea, some 
of the best writing of this generation 
appears in newspaper copy, Mr. Friendly 
believes. 

Other important new trends which he 
discussed were the steadily increasing 
use of white space and the better ap- 
preciation of its value; the distinctive- 
ness in art work that is being achieved; 
the finer appreciation of balance in the 
advertisement by the modern layout 
man; and the advertising standards 
which some newspapers have adopted. | 

The purpose of the latter, he said, 
to promote and simplify the art of Sas 
advertising by placing restrictions 
the use of certain kinds of type, illus: 
trations or borders which mar the ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of advertise- 
ments and the general symmetry of the 
page. 

*_ * * 


Says Efficiency Will Determine 
Retail Survivor 


“You have to run like the devil even 
to keep up the normal pace in business 
today. H. H. Maynard, professor of 
mastating at Ohio State University, told 
members of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club at a recent meetin “The mer- 
chant who will succeed,” fe pointed out, 
“is the man who will adapt himself to 
changing conditions. The competition 
of the | ann so far as it can pre- 
dicted, does not seem to be so much that 
of the chain against the independent, or 
cash-and-carry against service, or the 
wholesaler against co-operative buying, 
but rather the inefficient versus the effi- 
cient merchant in each line. Efficiency 
will determine the survivor.’ 

* * * 


Medina, N. Y., Club Elects 
fficers 


The Medina, N. Y., Advertising Club 
has elected the following new officers: 
President, Edward O’Reilly; vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. MacPherson; treasurer, 
David A. Barnes and secretary, Percy 
Krompart. In addition to these officers 
the directors of the club will include 
Tames V. Slack, A. E. Miller and Frank 

oward. 
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Chicago Production Men 


Plan Program 

The Production Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago met last week and discussed and 
qpeseres plans for the year’s meetings 
In the belief that while programs will 
of special — yr to production men 
they will also be of value to others in 
the agency field not actively engaged in 
production, it was decided that all 
speaker meetings will be open to any 
who are interested in the topic of the 
evening. 

The following were named officers at 
a recent election: James Hausman, Car- 
roll Dean Murp Inc., resident ; 
Thomas McBreen, J. ” Walter Fiesanson 
Company, Inc., vice-president; Marshall 
Hill, Benson, m, Johnson, Gamble & Read, 
secretar Demko, Mitchell, 
Faust, cheese i Wieland, Inc., trea- 
surer, 

x * * 


Religious Press Group Elects 


fficers 

Rolfe Cobleigh was elected president 
of the religious press department of the 
Advertising Federation of America at a 
meeting held recently at New York. 
Peter Stam, Jr., was made vice-president 
and William H. Wooster, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected were Robert M. Harvey, chair- 
man, Allan E. Shubert, Graham Patter- 
son, J. B. Hunter and W. H. Wooster. 

Representatives on the Advertisin 
Commission are Rolfe Cobleigh, R. 
Willett and J. W. Irwin. 

x* * * 


Puget Sound Clubs Hold 
Combined Meeting 


The advertising clubs of Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Olympia, Wash., recently held 
a joint meeting at Tacoma. Lloyd 
Spencer, president of the Seattle Adver- 
tising Club, presided. H. J. McGrath 
president of the Tacoma club, opened 
and closed the meeting. The event 
marked the first concerted effort to od 
mote a close inter-club relationshi 
tween the clubs of the Puget und 
region. 

* * 


E. E. Humphrey Heads Akron 
Club 


Earl E. Humphrey, in charge of di- 
rect-mail sales promotion for The Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Akron. 

He succeeds }. H. aay | former! 
of Welsh & Johnson, Inc., Akron, n= | 
vertising agency, who has joined the 
sales staff of the Reuben H. . Donnelley 
Corporation, Chicago, covering Ohio. 


Joins Chandler Agency 
Miss Grace Ade has joined the C. A. 
a ad Advertising Company, Inc., 

New York, as an account executive. 
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Two Objectives of the 
Distribution Census 


From the viewpoint of elimination of 
waste in distribution, it is anticipated 
that the national Census of Distribution 
will bring about two objectives which will 
focus attention on the importance of 
maintaining and using sales costs. These 
objectives were outlined in a talk at 
the annual meeting, at Boston last week, 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers by F. M. Feiker, man- 
aging director of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers and chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Census. 

The Census, which is to be conducted 
by the Department of Commerce, he 
said aims broadly at the following: 

“First: The Census will supply a 
classified body of statistics on 1. the 
number of retailers by different lines; 
2, the volume of their business; 3, some 
classification of commodities sold; 4, 
some beginnings of knowledge of the 
volume of commodities sold through dif- 
ferent groups; 5, some comparison be- 
tween one class of trade and another 
in different territories; 6, more basic 
information for the manufacturer in 
formulating sales quotas, and 7, some 
basic information for jobbers and re- 
tailers about the flow of commodities 
and the percentages which they handle. 

“Second: The Census will start every- 
body thinking about sales costs. I am 
not sure but that the first census,” said 
Mr. Feiker, ‘‘will be most valuable as an 
instrument of industrial and trade edu- 
cation in selling. I have believed that 
the dismal but necessary practices of 
cost accounting were set forward by the 
income tax blanks. Once a year, any- 
way, we have to know where we stand 
—did we make or lose money? The en- 
forced balance sheet, known as the ‘In- 
come Tax Schedule’ may be said to be. 
in that sense, an educational document.” 

“The new census will be an enumera- 
tion or count and not a survey,” Mr. 
Feiker stated. “It will not be a market 
analysis. But it should supply informa- 
tion which trade groups and individuals 
may put into practice.” 





Start New Advertising 
Business at Milwaukee 


Advertisers’ Service, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business which has 
been organized at Milwaukee. Victor 
A. Fleischman, president and treasurer, 
formerly was secretary-treasurer of the 
Koch Company, Milwaukee advertising 
agency. Louis A. Schaum is vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the new business. 

‘ Martin and Samuel G. Kuhlen 
will also be associated with Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc. Mr. Martin was also for- 
merly with the Koch Company and Mr. 
Kuhlen, at one time, had his own adver- 
tising business at Chicago. 





Appoint Grey Agency 


Frederick Huth & Company, New 
York, fur auction brokers, ve placed 


their advertising account with The Grey 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York. 
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Eight Executives to Address 
Ohio Management Conference 


“Readjusting Business Policies to Fit 
the Consolidation Era” has been selected 
as the theme of the Ohio Management 
Conference which is to be held at 
Columbus on November 20. The meet- 
ing is sponsored by the Ohio Manufac- 
turers Association, Ohio Bankers 
ciation, and the Ohio State Council of 
Retail Merchants, in co-operation with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Among the subjects which will come 
= for consideration are the new re- 
alignment of producer, distributor and 
credit agency; the immediate future of 
retailing; relations between producer 
and dealers, and the securing and hold- 
= of the ultimate consumer’s good- 
will. 

Those who will address the confer- 
ence are: George M. Verity, president, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; Saunders Norvell, presi- 
dent, Remington Arms Company and 
the Remington Cash Register Company, 
New York; James D. Tew, president, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron; Philip 
Le Boutillier, president and general 
manager, Best Company, New York; 
— G. Lonsdale, president, National 

ank of Commerce, St. Louis; W. T. 
Grant, chairman of the board, W. T. 
Grant Company, New York; James L. 
Madden, third vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
and W. T. Holliday, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio, Cleveland. 


Again—Book “Groucho” 
HoLianp’s 
Darras, Tex., Oct. 28, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was reading today the October 24 
issue of Printers’ InK and noticed the 
letter from Mr. Husted of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan in regard to a book- 
let on “Groucho.” 

I, too, am interested in seeing 
“Groucho’s” writings in booklet form 
and would appreciate very much having 
a copy, if such a booklet is undertaken. 

“ . STIEVERLING, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 








E. G. Cooke Joins Decker 
Agency 

Edward G. Cooke, formerly with The 
Mulford Company, Detroit, printers, 
and, at one time, with the art studio 
of Cooke & Hance, of that city, has 
been appointed art director of E. ‘ 
Decker, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency. 


I. H. Macdonald, Manager, 
Canadian Advertisers 


I. H. Macdonald, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Alberta Farm 
Journal, Edmonton, Alta., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, Toronto. 












The Little 





HE American Chain Company, 

Inc., manufacturer, of Weed 
Tire Chains, recently created for 
its jobber salesmen a large lapel 
button on which were the words, 
“Need Weed Chains?” It was an 
adaptation of an idea which Gil- 
lette has used for retail clerks to 
boost the sale of razor blades. 

The company, realizing that there 
is considerable difference between 
selling across the counter and sell- 
ing in a territory, was interested 
to see how the idea would work 
out. 

The most striking example of 
how the idea works was the ex- 
perience of a jobber salesman who 
wore the button but made it a rule 
for one day not to mention Weed 
Chains unless thev were first men- 
tioned by a customer. In a single 
day this one salesman sold forty- 
eight pairs of chains. 

The company’s experience proves 
again the old truth that a nation- 
ally advertised product, backed by 
a good reputation for service, is 
easier to sell than an unknown 
product. So well known are 
Weed Chains that a mere silent 
reminder was sufficient to sell four 
dozen pairs to hard-boiled garage 
men. The Schoolmaster hopes that 
this will not be a signal for large 
numbers of other manufacturers 
to issue lapel buttons but he does 
believe the experience is of value 
in re-emphasizing to manufac- 
turers and their jobbers the value 
of national advertising to the sales- 
man who has to sell a wide line 
of varied products. 

* * * 


“Do you use the X brand?” asked 
the young man conducting a con- 
sumer survey. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the 
housewife. “I have used it for 
years and like it very much.” 

But the young man did not jot 
down a mark under “User.” In- 
stead, he said, “That’s fine. You 
know we have a new package and 
it looks great to us. But we are 
woridering how it stands up in the 
trip from the factory. Maybe it 
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gets banged up. Could I see how 
the package you now have looks?” 

“Certainly,” agreed the house- 
wife. ‘“Won’t you come in to the 
kitchen?” The pantry door was 
opened by the housewife, who 
reached up and took down a pack- 
age. Apologetically she turned to 
the young man and said, “Oh, I’ve 
made a mistake. It isn’t X brand, 
is it? I get so confused, I was 
sure it was X brand that I used.” 

It was then that the investigator 
marked down his finding and the 
check went under “Non-user.” 

This little incident was related in 
a talk which the Schoolmaster 
heard at the convention last week 
of the Advertising Clubs of New 
England. The speaker was Wil- 
liam J. Reilly, director of research 
of The Erickson Company. He 
used it to point the moral that one 
can usually get the answer one 
would like to a question. He also 
used it to point out that ‘consumer 
surveys should test information be- 
fore it is entered on the records 
as a fact. 

+ * * 

The Schoolmaster herewith puts 
on record the contents of a hand- 
bill which he likes very much. It 
is a statement which he would like 
to believe might come from his 
own pen—were he ever the pro- 
prietor of a barber shop. Without 
further comment: 


To Accommopate My Customers 


Rather than have them walk out of 
my shop without getting the service 
for which they came, I have set 
aside a small part of my shop for 
their convenience. If in a hurry, 
or I am busy, this part of the shop 
is yours for anything from washing 
your hands and face, and combing 
your hair, to shaving yourself with 
safety or straight razor. You will 
always find new safety razor blades 
and straight razors in perfect con- 
dition. 

Let Me a ™ Small Part 
oO y op— 
Self-Service 
M. Plescia 
Barber Shop, Top Floor 
Johnston Building 


Here, at least. is one man who 
does not lose his personality in 
high-falutin’ phrases when he takes 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 


Realtors Build Homes 


INK 


for Owner’s Occupancy Too 


Not all Realtor home building is 
of the so-called speculative type. 
Realtors also build to amie 
that is, for owner's occupancy. 
Miller & Storm, Realtors of De- 
troit, alone build approximately 
300 homes a year, to order. 

The illustration above shows 
how buyers select their homes 
from standard Miller & Storm 
designs. Models of these homes 
together with samples of lead- 
ing building materials used, are 
also shown in this large display 
room which occupies the entire 
second floor of these Realtors’ 
own office building. Miller & 
Storm select and buy the ma- 
terials for these homes. 


The ability of Realtors to 
gather together the many fac- 
tors that enter into the con- 
struction of homes, their busi- 
mess executive training and 
financing ability, together with 
their construction forces and 
buying power, make them the 
logical executives to carry out 
the complicated transaction 
of homebuilding for the in- 
experienced layman. The built- 
to-sell community homebuild- 
ing projects of Realtors account 
for much of our total residential 
building. Added to these, the 
thousands of homes built for 
owners, make Realtors a major 
factor for manufacturers to sell. 


NATIONAL 


ayy 


REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


Porter-BepE-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 
139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, III. 
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Here’s a proved way 

to get more business! 
The right premium will bring you 
rofitable E 


‘ usiness. My clients 
ave proved it. For over 20 
years the largest mercantile 
and publishing houses using 
premiums have purchased goods 
through this office. Are you 
open-minded? Write for facts 
about premium advertising. 


CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
Now Sales Manager Premium Department for 


fourteen nationally known manufacturers 
making diversified lines for premium use. 








The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
lumber dealers everywhere is 
the 


American {imberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a. B.c. 














RATHER A FEW JOBS VERY 
WELL DONE, THAN MANY 
JOBS NOT SO WELL DONE 





August Becker Corporation 
Purveyors of Printing to 
Advertising Agencies 


300 Graham Ave. Brooklyn 
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pen in hand to address the public. 
It is submitted by George Jay 
Leroy, a member of the Class re- 
siding in Brooklyn, New York. 

+ + * 


Geo. S. Parker, president of 
The Parker Pen Company, has his 
office in Janesville, Wis. One 
day, while driving around the 
country he was struck by the num- 
ber of farm buildings in the en- 
virons of Janesville which needed 
paint. They were good-looking 
buildings and well built but they 
lacked that “finished” touch. It 
occurred to Mr. Parker that the 
farmers should be made to realize 
that well-dressed buildings are a 
real commercial asset in increasing 
the value of their farms. 

This suddenly gave him an idea 
—and he proceeded to carry it out. 
He selected six townships, Janes- 
ville being in the center of them, 
and offered the farmers in that 
territory a cash rebate on their 
paint purchases if they would paint 
their buildings. 

In detail the offer was this: If 
the farmer would paint his build- 
ings, he could pay for the paint 
and take the receipted bill to the 
Chamber of Commerce in the city 
of Janesville, with whom Mr. 
Parker had left a deposit of money, 
and the Chamber would give him 
a refund of 10 per cent of the 
total amount of his paint bill if he 
had used red paint. If he had 
used some color other than red, he 
would get an extra 2% per cent, 
the idea being to change the color 
of his buildings and get away from 
the conventional red with which so 
many such buildings are painted. 

But, farmers being farmers, they 
were not the quickest people on 
earth in taking up the idea. Most 
of them thought there was some 
kind of “hook” to the proposition. 
Of course, there was a limited time 
set on the offer, but about fifty 
farmers availed themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Now that the offer has expired 
and the farmers know that it was 
bona fide, it is estimated that five 
times the number would be paint- 
ing their buildings—were the offer 
to be repeated. 

The Schoolmaster understands 
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lhe NEW ADDRESS 


of fhis company 


JOHN D. BOYLE, rnc. 
and Associated Advertising Agencies 
2 wEsT 4618 STREET 
New Qfork City Bryant 77Z3O 
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Just Printed. .... 
The Rhode Island Market 


Names and addresses of 
Rhode Island’s 3,000 firms 
classified by industry, indi- 


cating number employed 
by sex, and year incor- 
porated. 


Limited edition—get your 
copy today. 


55 Pages—$}3.00 
The Co-operative Advertising Service 


241 Mineral Spring Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Wanted 
for .TEXAS or 
South Central States 


A proposition with real possi- 
bilities, requiring sales and ex- 
ecutive experience rather than 
“loud sgocker’™ tactics. It may 
be establishing agencies, selling 
to distributors or co-operating 
with them. Good advertising ex- 
perience. References, of course. 


J. W. R., 204 Allerton House, 
302 W. 22nd St., New York 























WANTED 


at once 


Layout man with executive abil- 
ity for the German office of a 
large American advertising 
agency. He must know the Ger- 
man language and be prepared 
to live in Germany for at least 
two years. Salary $5500 co start. 


ADDRESS “C,”” BOX 84 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 
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that the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany was so taken by Mr. Parker’s 
offer that it sent a man to make 
a survey of the situation to see if 
it could work out of the proposi- 
tion something that would benefit 
its business in a world-wide plan. 

It strikes the Schoolmaster that 
Mr. Parker’s plan is unique in the 
fact that there was no financial 
profit in it to him. Fact is, it 
could be classed as a “decided 
loss.” But it meant the sale of a 
good many dollars’ worth of paint 
—which certainly must have made 
the paint dealers in Janesville and 
other towns thereabouts jump 
around with alacrity. 

By the way, the rebates cost Mr. 
Parker over $500 


* * * 


Just for recreation, one of these 
days we shall devote a session of 
the Class to the entertaining men- 
tal exercise of creating, composi- 
tely, the ideal customer. 

So often are we concerned with 
contemplating that composite in- 
dividual who, as either customer 
or prospect, is one tough egg, that 
perhaps the Class will derive in- 
nocent enjoyment from gazing up- 
on his opposite. Our paragon we 
shall compile, perhaps, from sev- 
eral lines of business. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to compound 
him from, say, eleven lines and 
call him the All American. 

As a preliminary step, your 
Schoolmaster nominates the first 
candidate—Corporal C. B. Tidd, of 
the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police, whose headquarters are on 
the Ross River, in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, Canada. 

As befits his profession, Corporal 
Tidd, in the business of getting his 
man, travels widely. In expanse, 
his sub-Arctic range is an empire 
—an empire that he patrols, mostly, 
by dog-team. 











FAIRCHILD MA?'UFACTURING CO,, Kalamazoo, 
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With him, as his leaders break 
the trail ahead of him, Corporal 
Tidd takes along a Filmo movie 
camera. He carries, also, a tele- 
photo lens, a Filmo exposure 
meter and a headful of movie- 
making lore that he has gleaned in 
part from magazines devoted to 
the subject and in part from the 
interchange of ideas with amateur 
movie-makers in the States—in 
particular, with a friend in Boston. 

Corporal Tidd does his movie- 
shooting under handicaps, especi- 
ally the handicap of distance. For 
the letters from the friend in 
Boston—who, by the way, is keep- 
ing the films for him—reach the 
corporal by way of a steamer that 
touches at the Canadian Yukon just 
once a year. 

But the corporal goes right on 
taking pictures—pictures of In- 
dians in their natural settings, and 
of grizzlies and beavers, and of life 
in general in his picturesque world. 

He has made some excellent 
films, films of scientific value, 
films of beauty and of drama. And 
here enters the quality of Corporal 
Tidd that leads your Schoolmaster 
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to nominate him in the Perfect- 
Customer Sweepstakes. 

In the world of Corporal Tidd 
there is no electricity. Hence there 
can be no projection. And so, al- 
though he has mushed over many 
miles in the two years he has toted 
his Filmo and has made many and 
many a reel of movies, never has 
he seen, thus far, a single foot of 
his handiwork projected on a 
screen. 





Walgreen Drug Acquires 
Mountain State Unit 


The Walgreen Drug Company, Chi- 
cago, through exchange in stock, has 
taken over the Schramm-Johnson "Drug 
Company, Salt Lake City. The Schramm- 
Johnson chain, which includes thirty 
stores in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyom- 
ing and California, will be continued 
for the present under its own name. 





L. A. Greene with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Lew A. pane, formerly copy on 
tive with Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, in a similar 
capacity. He will have headquarters at 
both Seattle and San Francisco. 











EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE — 


and ready to tackle 


a job where hard and intelligent work will be appreciated and rewarded 


with better opportunities. 


He is not a drifter, for his past 23 years of business experience _ 
17 years of that selling—has been with one organization. He has 
established branch houses, hired and inspired salesmen, supervised 
sub-dealers,—each time starting from nothing and building solid 


profitable organizations. 


He is used to earning a good income, but a position with a future 
is really more attractive to him now than the immediate salary 


return. 


Here is a man who would make a dependable understudy to an 
executive who is overburdened with work—or he would be an ideal 
New York Manager for an out-of-town concern. 


Address “M,” Box 232, Printers’ Ink 
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Stop Looking 


for capable sales representa- 
tion in Detroit or the State of 


Michigan. A top-notch sales- 
man with a 15-year record of 
in wholesale selling, 


success 
stands ready to represent a 
nationally advertised line 


which promises good return. 
Has completely equipped office. 
Write in detail to: 


314 Lightner Bldg., Detroit 











RIGHT HAND MAN 
To President or General Manager 
10 years—general advertising experience. 

5 years—manufacturing experience. 

5 years—mail order sales manager. 
—exhaustive knowledge of printing, art en- 
graving, etc. Highest credentials. Age 35, 


Address ‘“‘L’’, Box 230, P. I. 


OFFERING LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 
—entire or piece meal 
2—S-8-L Harris Offset Presses— 
28 x 42” 

1—44” Sey bold Cutter. 
Proving presses, bindery 
ment, stones, plates. 

The Walter S. Miller Company 

Toledo, Ohio 











equip- 











Advertising Director 


financial and public utility house, 
wishes connection, either editorial 
or advertising. Can furnish splen- 


did references. Has valuable 
contacts. Excellent reason for 
changing position. Address “J,” 
Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 

















SALES=MAN | 


OF THE HIGHER CALIBRE 


Experienced in executivg contacts, sales man- 
agement, sales promotion. Successful organi- 
tation and development record. Personality 
inspiring confidence. Ability to incite enthu- 
siasm. Practical knowledge of merchandising, 
experience and ability avail me for position of 

division or special represen- 





tative. Address “D,” Box 85, Printers’ Ink. 
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H. Neal, General Man- 


ager, Paper and Pulp Group 
Jesse H. Neal has been appointed 
general manager of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, New York. The 
position is a newly created one. 


Jesse 


For eleven years, until 1927, Mr. 
Neal was executive secretary of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., with 


which he became associated at the time 
of its organization. He previously had 
been engaged in newspaper work and 
has served in several executive capaci- 
ties with manufacturing organizations in 
addition to being vice-president of an 
advertising agency. 

He has long been identified in the 
work of organized advertising and for 
four years was secretary-treasurer of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. Mr. Neal also served in a similar 
capacity with the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc. 


J. B. Keeney with Sundin 
Enterprises 

J. B. Keeney, for several years busi- 
ness manager of Editor & Publisher, 
New York, and, for the last two years, 
manager of “Qualitative Analysis of 
Media” has — the staff of Sundin 
Enterprises, Inc., New York, exposition 
management. 


W. E. Heibel, Advertising 
Manager, P. A. Geier Company 


W. E. Heibel, formerly in charge of 
the news bureau of the electric re- 
frigeration department of the General 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the P. A. Geier 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Royal electric vacuum cleaners. 


L. P. “The 


Sale to Represent 


Melliand” 
Lewis P. Sale, former] Western 
manager at Chicago of t Wiring for 
Profit, New York, has been appointed 


Western representative of The Melliand, 
also published at New York. Mr. Sale 
succeeds the late William R. Shannon. 


WILL MERGE 
AGENCIES 


Successful New York recog- 
nized Agency, placing $250,- 
000 will join another or sell 
half interest. Address, 


“U,”’ Box 228, Printers’ Ink 
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CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 












cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARTIST-PARTNER 
Want all-round good man with few fair 
accounts to assist busy studio. 
chance to cut down overhead. Box 778, 
Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Controlling interest in daily 
poe an published in town of 15,000 
population, having at present approxi- 
mately 3,000 subscribers. ree ned 
particulars address Box 807, P. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—What —y you to 
offer this rich territory in space or mer- 
chandise? Agency trained representation 
is offered publisher or manufacturer. 
Room 209, Cotton Exchange Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


SILK-SCREEN HOUSE can make de 
sirable association with agency specializ- 
ing in displays. Must be medium size, 
well cunyous. and have principals who 
are Gentiles with vision and soagreniee 
ness. Write full particulars. Box 798, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—young man as assistant pro- 
duction department industrial publisher. 
Must have copy writing experience. Write 
giving age, experience, etc. Box 800, 
rinters’ Ink. 























WANTED—CIRCULATION EXPERT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 
ON A PART-TIME BASIS. No novices 
need apply. Give details of experience. 
Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—must be all around Al, to buy 
in as 50-50 partner in established firm 
working in conjunction with photo-en- 
graver. N. C. A. Co., 708—I13th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Experienced Direct Mail Salesman is 
Ly by a Seattle Advertising Agency, 
portunity of taking complete charge 

of the department. Send specimens, state sal- 
ary desired and other details. Box 771, P. I. 


A Foremost Lithograph Establishment 
would lie to hear from men who can 
visualize and produce necessary in way 
of rough sketches for sales producing 
display advertising. All communications 
confidential. Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 


WE WANT TO ENGAGE THE SER- 

CES, on a free lance basis, of a man 
experienced in ™ "Rh KYO: work 
for magazines. Must copy 














writer and familiar with smieeans pres- 
entations, etc. Write Chain Store Age, 
93 Worth Street, New York. 





EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORP. 


100 East 42nd St., New York City 
Advertising men seeking opportunities, 
register with us. All correspondence con- 
fidential. (Agency.) 


WANTED—Salesman for new and 
unique line of Community Adver- 
tising. Write Cartoon Advertising 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THERE IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a young man, 24 to 28 years, in the 
Sales-by-Mail Department of a nationally 
known organization located in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Sales-letter writing and 
Direct-Mail experience necessary. Agency 
experience helpful. Write, stating salary 
expected and cover experience completely. 
Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN wanted for office sales work in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Must be capable and 
forceful correspondent. To one experi- 
enced in handling direct mail sales of 
specialized equipment and who can con- 
vert inquiries into sales this presents 
an unlimited opportunity. Address reply, 
giving complete information about _your- 
self to Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 
(Agency) 
PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave:, New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 


WANTED—Di-ect mail organization spe- 
cializing in a particular field with clients 
in all parts of the country requires ex- 
perienced copy man with high produc- 
tive capacity. Right man should ao 
sufficient layout ability to plan gp mk 
house-organs and be capable of specify- 
ing engravings. In as seolloeten 
state age, experience and salary ex 
Submit samples of weed 5 and, if possible 
send pieoarape: Box 799, P. I. 


WANTE 
AN UNUSUAL MAN 

For a man who can show proven sales 
ability and who is experienced in the 
various phases of lithography, we have 
an unusual opportunity as a sales rep- 
resentative which may be developed into 
a high managerial position. If you can 
measure up to these qualifications write, 
telling us your age, experience, a 

ity, religion, ae income and why 
you feel quali Box 788, P. I. 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Man under 28 preferred. Write, giving 
initial salary, references, your complete 


story and sending samples of work. 


Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—SOUTHERN AGENCY— 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LAYOUT MAN OR ARTIST. Send 
samples of your work, references and 
initial salary to Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


Two Very Good Artists Wanted 


Men with plenty of Agency or Direct 
Mail Art experience—one capable of 
supervising an art department and visu- 
alizing. Firm 28 years old; financially 
sound. Located in Middle West—out 
where you can give your children the 
fresh air and sunshine to which they are 
entitled. We want to correspond with 
only the best artists—men over *. in 
step with the times. Box 785, P. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


evn, SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER TH A REAL BUSI- 
NESS SENSE. 1s AVAILABLE. SEE 
PAGE 208 FOR DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


Advertising Salesman—age 30, 7 years’ 
experience. Discontinuance of entire ad- 
vertising staff of well-known publication 
makes estern representative available. 
References furnished by present employ- 
ers. Box 802, I., Chicago Office. 


REPRESENTATIVE located in Bos- 
ton covering New England for lead- 
ing trade magazine seeks another 
publication, over 10 years in terri- 
tory. Write Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 


Attention Printers—Ad-Typographers 
Nationally-known typographer and printer 
available in supervisory, layout, prestige- 
and business building capacity. Box 
781, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man, University graduate seeks 
— with ——- or advertising 
ouse. Two years with noted encyclo- 
paedia doing research-art editorial. Com- 
petent, conscientious. Box 783, P. I. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, CHINESE— 
Desires to connect with small advertising 
agency in a capacity of junior account 
executive. Edward W. Lee, Prospect 
Park Y. . C. A., Breoklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN—25, university trained in 
advertising. Sold for trade and news- 
papers. Business producer. Desires con- 
nection with organization with opportu- 
nity for advancement. Box 796, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN—27, desires position as 
assistant in production work. One year’s 
experience in newspaper advertising and 
one year in printing plant. College grad- 
uate. Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Successful record in national consumer and 
trade publication field. Open for perma- 
blisher. 
good appearance. Box 808, P. I. 






































nent engagement with reliable 
Age 29; 
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Man of 28, Experienced 


in Advertising & Publishing seven years: 
Layout- yy direct mail, editing; 
ass’t » ass’t research director. 
Seeks interesting hard job requiring intel- 
ligence, imagination, tact, education. Box 
774, Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD MIDWEST OR SOUTHWEST 
newspaper, manufacturer or public utility 
needing first rate advertising man, young, 
seasoned, dependable, for responsible job 
at salary to fit. Address Box 1374, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


WRITING OR EDITING POSITION 
by young man, twenty-nine, married, 
with two years’ newspaper reporting ex- 
perience and three years as house-organ 
editor. College education. Gentile. Salary 
secondary to good opportunity. Box 772, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











Advertising Assistant capable serving ex- 
ecutive, handle correspondence, possessing 
diplomacy, initiative, exceptional ability, 
capable conducting direct mail campaign, 
excellent references, salary $50. Box 776, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail Man and Sales Correspon- 
dent—college graduate, 27 years old, four 
years’ experience with large progressive 
manufacturer, capable of installing new ef- 
fective methods; now employed. Box 780. 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES ASST.— 
Nine years’ theoretical and practical 
training. Creative ability, familiar with 
complete detail window display campai 

nationally. Willing to travel. Available 
immediately. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN COPY WRITER, seasoned, 
versatile, experienced invites offers for 
whole or part time. Metropolitan depart- 
ment store and trade per experience. 
Especially grounded in furniture, decora- 
tion and textiles. Box 790, I. 


Adaptable, capable, reliable woman, 
now holding executive position, available 
for editorial work, copy writing and sales 
promotion. Is excellent general corre- 
spondent. Must earn bread and butter 
in Chicago. Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 


DISTRIBUTION or SALES MANAGER 
Young man with ten years’ experience in 
sales supervision and distribution of food 
products, desires connection where in- 
itiative and ability to handle men are 
required. Prefer New England territory. 
Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


AFTER TEN YEARS 

Of successful selling and some editorial 
work with one trade paper group which 
has been sold, I seek a new qonnection. 
Prefer Chicago headquarters. Excellent 
New York and Chicago references. Can 
take entire charge. Salary or commission. 
College graduate class 1912. Box 809, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


Able Advertising Man—well acquainted 
with agencies and advertisers, East and 
West, and an unbroken record as a pro- 
ducer—desires pa with magazine or 
newspaper. Highest references. Salary and 
commission. Box 810, P. I., Chicago 
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Copy Writer and Assistant Manager, 
nine years’ experience direct mail, trade 
paper and periodical work, wants connec- 
tion manutacturer’s or distributor’s ad- 
vertising department. Box 775, ) 








Conscientious Young Art Student 
desires position with N. Y. studio 
or art department of advertising 
agency. Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Young man, college 
education, mewspaper experience, good 
ideas, hard worker, wants to make con- 
nection with advertising or publishing 
company. Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper Sales Manager 
Young man, 7 years’ experience on 3 of 
U. S. largest papers. Record of suc- 
cess. Have operating plan representing 
4 years’ work that can almost guarantee 
increased revenue, and decreased sales 
cost. Salary reasonable. (A letter costs 
you but 2 cents.) Box 773, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 
Advertising Manager for small manufac- 
turer or assistant to advertising or sales 
executive of large manufacturer. Fa- 
miliar with distribution, marketing, sales- 
men’s bulletins, house organs, production 
of sales literature and advertisements 
from conception, thru all stages, to 
publication. Have developed and directed 
advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment. Last position as advertising man- 
ager for large manufacturer of technical 
roducts. Understand quite well the mar- 
eting and advertising of technical lines. 
Can write copy and plan ads that bring 
out the sales points of the product in a 
direct way. Twelve years of personal 
selling and advertising. Age 32, married. 
Will consider any location that promises 
rmanency and opportunity. Box 801, 
rinters’ Ink. 


YOUR MERCHANDIS- 
ING PROBLEMS CAN 
BE SOLVED! 


A specialist, experienced in 
field and copy work, will show 
you results. 

He is now employed, but 
seeks a connection giving him 
greater scope. 

Your organization will profit 
by employing his ability and 
wide experience. 

Reduce merchandising ex- 














‘pense and increase sales by 


adding this man to your staff. 
Box 740, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman 


available soon for Eastern territory of 
class or trade journal. Ten years ex- 
perience, including managing as well as 
selling. Age 35. Box 792, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Seeks opening with reputable and sub- 
stantial publication. Has had successful 
selling record of nine years with two 
publications in Eastern territory. Age, 
33 years. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN TRADE PAPER EDITOR, 
sound knowledge of women’s merchan- 
dise five years’ all-round publishing ex- 
perience, college trained, wants executive 
opportunity with New York trade paper 
or magazine. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN with 10 years’ 
agency and newspaper experience seeks a 
connection with a manufacturer. My ad- 
vertising sales and merchandising experi- 
ence should be valuable in either sales or 
advertisng work. I would also be inter- 
ested in agency connection. Box 811, P. I. 


ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION— 
Young man, 27, University trained, two 
languages and five years’ intensive expe- 
rience with copy, layout, direct mail, pub- 
licity, dealer service, campaigns, market 
analysis and sales promotion desires posi- 
tion as advertising manager or assistant 
to advertising or sales executive of large 
concern. Have enjoyed an exceptional 
merchandising training; efficient and able 
to execute plans. Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
seeks new connections. Now employed by 
leading trade publication. Nine years’ 
experience. Successful record, National 
consumer and newspaper field. Have had 
exceptionally good merchandising expe- 
rience in connection with advertising. 
Age 29. Married. Box 812, P. I. 























CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service to 
both subscriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky bundles are 
addressed in our care, it will be appre- 
ciated if the necessary postage for re- 
mailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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Heating, piping 
and air condi- 
tioning systems 
once installed do 
not represent a 
finished job. 
Neither do they 
represent a closed 
market. They 
must operate and 
deliver the steam, 
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wr is the personnel of the 
3 Groups which form the 
heating, ping and air condi- 
tioning market : 
1. The Designing Grou 
Consulting Regticos of 
Architects’ Engineers 
Manufacturers; Sales Engineers 
2. The Installing Group 
Heating aS Sa ae 
Ventilating Condition- 

ing Contractors 

rating or Maintenance En* 

gineers in Industrial Plants 


3. The Supervising and Operat- 
ing Group 

Engineers in charge of heating, 

iping and air conditioning 

as industrial plants, schools, 
office buildings, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, etc. 

District Heating Engineers 

















The Supervising and Operating Group 


the heating, pip- 
ing and air con- 
ditioning in in- 
dustrial plants, 
institutions, 
public utilities, 
schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, office 
buildings, etc. 


In his work of 





water, air, oil, 

gas, refrigerants, process 
liquids, etc., to the uses for 
which they are intended—the 
conditioned air to the people 
or process for which it is meant. 
Such operation, which includes 
maintenance, repairs, exten- 
sions and additions, is an en- 
gineering job, requiring the 
same technical knowledge that 
entered into the design and 
installation. 


It is the job, therefore, of an 
engineer—who is in charge of 








operating and 
maintaining, this engineer 
represents a vast purchasing 
influence for the manufacturer. 
He, like the consulting en- 
gineer who designs, ne the 
contractor who installs, is one 
of the readers of HEATING, 
PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING. 


This journal offers the man- 
ufacturer the outstanding 
members of the 3 Groups 
which form the heating, 
piping and air conditioning 
market. 


$$ ————— ee 


Heating -Piping 


and Air Conditionine 
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STEADILY MONTH BY MONTH 


HERE is growth indicative of healthy selling power which 
advertisers can employ with profit. In 1929, over the cor- 
responding month of 1928, the circulation of the Chicago 


Daily Tribune gained 


31,281 in January 
43,021 in February 
43,160 in March 
40,337 in April 


56,951 in May 
53,739 in June 
56,097 in July 
53,525 in August 
28,067 in September 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WEWSPAPEe 


Total Average Circulation, Sept., 1929: 852,595 Daily; 1,134,925 Sundey 
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